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. £NR Y the eighth was fucceeded on the 
throne by his only fon Edward the (ixth, now 
in the ninth year of his age. The late king in 
his will, which he expe£ted would be abfolute- 
ly obeyed, fixed the majority of the prince at 
the completion of his eighteenth year ; and in 
the mean time appointed fixteen executors of 
his will, to whom, during the miniority, he 
Vol. Ill- B entrufted 
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cntruftcd the government of the king and 
kingdom. Buc the vanity of his aims was 
foon difcovered 5 for the firft'aft of the execu- 
tors was to chufe the earl of Hertford, who 
was afterwards made duke of Somerfet, as 
proteftor of the realm^ and in him was lodg- 
ed all the regal power, together with a pri- 
vilege of naming whom he would for his 
privy council. 

This was a favourable feafon for thofe of the 
reformed religion ; and the ^yes of the late king 
were no fooner clofcd, than all of that perfuafion 
congramlated themfelves on the event. They 
no longer fupprefled their fentiments, but 
maintained their dodrines openly, in preaching' 
and teaching, even while the laws againft 
them continued m full force. The protedtor 
had long been regarded as the fecret parti- 
zan of the reformers ; and, being now freed 
from reft rain t, he fcrupled not to exprefs his 
intention of correSi'ng all the abufcs of the 
ancient religion, and of adopting ftfll nrtore the 
doftrines propagated by Luther. His power 
was not a little ftre^gthened by his fuccefs a- 
gainft an incurfion of the Scotch, in which 
about eight hundred of their army were flain ; 
and the popularity which -he gained upon this 
occaflon, feconded his views in the further pro- 
I , . pagation 
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pagation of the new doftrines. But the cha- 
racfcerof Somerfetdid not ftand in need of thtp 
mean fupports of popularity acquired in thU 
manner, as he was natvtrally humble, civU^ 
affable, and courteous to the meaneft fuitor, 
wUle ail his a6li(>ns were directed by motives 
of piety and honour* 

The protcftor, in his fchemes for advancing 
•the reformation, had always recourfe to the 
<ounfels of Cranmer, who, being a man of 
moderation and prudence, was avcrfe to vio- 
lent changes, and determined to bring over 
the people by infenfiblc innovations to his 
own peculiar fyftem. The perfon who op- 
pofed with the greateft authority any farther 
advances towards reformation, was Gardiner, 
-bMhopof Winchefter, who, though he had not 
'dbtained a place at th« council-board, yet 
fronl his age, experience, and capacity, was 
•regarded by nroft men with fome degree of 
veneration. Upon a general vifitation of the 
church, which had been commanded by the 
primate and proteftor, Gardiner defended the 
ufeof images, which was now very openly 
attacked by the proteftants ; he even wrote 
an apology for holy water; but he particu- 
larly .alleged, that it was unlawful to make 
any change in religion during the king*s mi- 
B^ nority. 
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nority. This oppofition of Gardiner drew on 
him the indignation of the council ; and he 
>vas fent to the Fleet prifon, where he was 
ufed with much Karllxnefs and feverity. 
. Thefe internal regulations were in fomc 
meafure retarded by the war with Scotland, 
which ftill continued to rage with fome violence. 
But a defeat, v/hich that nation fufFered at 
Muflclborough^ in which above ten thoufand 
perifhed in the field of battle, induced them 
to fue for peace, in order to gain time ; and 
the protedor returned to fettle the bufinefs 
of the reformation, which was as yet only be- 
gun. But, though he acquired great po- 
pularity by this expedition, he did not fail 
to attraft the envy of feveral noblemen, by 
procuring a patent from the young king his 
nephew, to, fit in parliament on the right hand 
of the throne, and to enjoy the fame honours 
and privileges which had ufually been granted 
the uncles of kings in England. However, he 
ftill drove on his favourite fchemes of refor- 
mation, and gave more confiftency to the te- 
nets of the church. The cup was reftored to 
the laity in the facrament of the Lord's fupper; 
private maflfes were abolifiied ; the king was 
empowered to create bifliops by letters patent. 
Vagabonds were adjudged to be flavcs for 

two 
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two years, and tabe marked with a red hot iron; 
an adt commonly fuppofed to be levelled a- 
gainft the drolling priefls and friars. It was 
ena&ed alfo, that all who denied the king's 
fuprcmacy, or aflerted the pope's, (hould, for 
the firft offence, forfeit their goods and chat- 
tels, and fuffer imprifonment during pleafure j 
for the fecond offence they were to incur the pain 
of precpunire, and for the third offence to be at- 
tainted of treafon. Orders were foon after if- 
fued by the council that candles (hould no lon- 
ger be carried about on Candlemas day, afhes 
on Alh Wednefday, or palms on Palm Sunr 
day. Thefe were ancient fuperftitious prac- 
tices, which led to immoralities that it was 
thought proper to reftrain. An order alfo 
was iflTucd for the removal of all images from 
the churches, an innovation which was much 
defired by the reformers, and which alone, 
with regard to the populace,,, amounted almof): 
to a change of the eftablifhed religion. The 
people had for fome time been extremely dif- 
tradled by the oppofite opinions of their preach- 
ers ; and as they were totally incapable of judg- 
ing the arguments advanced on either fide, 
and naturally regarded every thing they heard 
at church, as of the greateft authority, much 
confufion and fluctuation refulted from this 
B 3 uncer- 
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Uncercainty. The council firft endeaTOOfcd 
to rcmbve the inconvenience by laying fome 
reftraints upon preaching; but finding this ex- 
pedient fail^ they impofed a total fijence upon 
preachers, which however, was removed by 
degrees, in proportion as the reformation gain- 
ed ground among the people. 

But thefe innovations, evidently calculated 
for the good of the people, were not broi^ht 
about without fome ftruggles at home^ while 
the proteftor was but too bufily employed 
againft the Scotch, who united with, and fe- 
conded by France, (till puflied on their inroads 
with unremitting animofity. Befides, there was 
ftill an enemy that he had yet to fear more 
than any of the former ^ and this was his 
own brother, lord Thomas Seymour, the ad- 
miral, a man of uncommon talents, but 
proud, turbulent, and untraftabie. This no* 
bleman could not endure the diftindion which 
the king had always made between him and 
his elder brother; fo that they divided the 
whole court and the kingdom by their oppo* 
lite cabals and pretenfions. By his flattery 
and addrefs, he had fo infinuated himfelf into 
the good graces of the queen dowager, that, 
forgetting herufual prudence and decency, (he 
married him immediately upon the deceafe of 

the 
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the Ute king. This match was particularly 
difpleaiing to the elder brother's wife, who 
'99W faw th;at while her huiband had the pre* 
qedency in one place, (he was obliged to yield 
it in another. His next ftep was to cabal and 
make a party among the nobility, who, s^ they 
hated his brother, fomented his ambition. He 
then bribed the king's domeftics to his inter* 
eft; and young Edward fi-equsntly went to 
his houfe, on pretence of vifiting the queen. 
There he ingratiated himfelf with his fovereign 
by the moft officious ailiduities, particularly 
by fupplyiog him with money to diftribute a« 
moog his fervants and favourites, without the 
knowledge of his g0V/ernx)r. In the proredor'i 
^b&nce with the army in Scotland, he made it 
his buflnefs to redouble all his arts and infinua- 
tions ; and thus obtained a new patent for 
admiral, with an additional appointment. Sir 
WUliftm Paget perceiving the progrcfs he 
daily mude in the king's affediion, wrote to the 
pwX€&or on the fubjeft, who finiQied the 
campaign in Scotland with all pofilble dif- 
patch, that he might return in tijjic to coun- 
icer^work his machinations. But before he 
<»uid arrive in England, the admiral had 
i;ngaged in his party feveral of the princi- 
pal nobility, and had even prevailed on the 
B 4 king 
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king himfelf to write a letter to the two houfes 
of parliament with his own hand, defiring that 
the admiral might be appointed his governor; 
but the council being apprized of his fchemes, 
fent deputies to afiure him, that if he did not 
dcfifl: they would deprive him of his office, 
fend him prifoner to the Tower, and profecute 
him on the lafl: zSt of parliament, by which he 
was fubjci^ to the penalty of high treafon, for 
attempting to difturb the peace of the govern* 
ment. It was not without fome fevere ftruggles 
within himfelf, and fome menaces divulged a* 
mong his creatures, that he thought proper to 
Jubmit, and defired to be reconciled to his bro- 
ther. Yet he ftill nourifhed the fame defigns 
in fecret ; and his brother, fufpe£fcing his fm* 
c^rity, employed fpies to inform him of all his 
private tranfaftions. 

But it was not in the power of perfuafions 
or menaces to fhake the admiral's unalterable 
views of ambition. His fpoufe, the queen- 
dowager, had died in child-bed ; and this acr 
cident, far from reprefling his fchemes, only 
fcemed to promote them. He made his ad- 
dreffcs to the Princefs Elizabeth, afterwards fo 
revered by the Englilh ; and it is faid that (he 
liftened to his infinuations, contrary to the will 
pf her father, who had excluded her the fucr 

celTioni 
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ceffion, in cafe (he married without the confent 
of council. The admiral, however, it is fup- 
pofed, had projefts of getting over that 
objedion ; and his profeflions fecmed to give 
reafon to believe that he intended aiming at 
regal authority. By promifes and perfuafions. 
he brought over many of the principal nobili- 
ty to his party ; he neglefted not even the moft 
popular perfons of inferior rank; and he com- 
puted that he could on occalion command the 
ferviee of ten thoufand men among his fer- 
vants, tenants, and retainers. He had already 
provided arms for their ufe ; and having en- 
gaged in his interefts Sir John Sharrington, 
mafter of the mint at Briftol, a very corrupt 
man, he flattered himfelf that money would 
not be wanting. 

Somerfet being well afcertained of all thefe 
alarming circumftances, endeavoured by every 
expedient that his power or his near connec- 
tion could fuggeft, to draw him from his de- 
figns. He rcafoned, he threatened, he heap- 
ed new favours upon him ; but all to no pur- 
pofe. At laft he refolved to make ufe of the 
laft dreadful remedy, and to attaint his own 
brother of high treafon. In confequence 
of this refolution, and fccrctly advifed to it by 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, a wicked ambitious 

man, 
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niM» who expected to rife upon the downfall 
of the two brothers, he deprived him of his 
office of high*-admiral and figned a warranc 
for committing him to the Tower. Yet ft ill 
the proteftor fufpended the blow, and fhewed 
a relu6lance to ruin one fo nearly conne£i;ed with 
. himfelf : he offered once more to be fincerely re- 
conciled, and give him his life, if he was con- 
tented to fpend the remainder of his days in re- 
tirement and repentance. But finding himfelf 
unable to work on the inflexible temper of his 
brother by any methods but fc verity, he order- 
ed a charge to be drawn up againft him, con- 
fifting of thirty three articles ; and the whole to 
be brought into parliament, which was now be- 
come the inftrument by which the admini- 
ftration ufually puniftied their enemies. The 
charge being brought firft into the houfe of 
lords, feveral peers, rifing up in tlieir places, 
gave ^n account of what they knew concern- 
ing lord Seymour's conduct, and his criminal 
words and actions. There was more difficulty 
in managing the pfofecution in the houfe of 
commons ^ but upon receiving a meflage from 
the king, requiring them to proceed, the bill 
paflTcd in a very full houfe, near four hundred 
voting for it, and not above nine or ten^againft 
It. The fentcnce was foon after executed, by 

beheading 
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bebeading him on Tower-HilL His deatb, 
however^ was^ in general^ difagreeable to the 
T^ation^ who confidered the lord Seymour 
as hardly dealt with, in being condemned 
tipon general allegations, without havmg an 
opportunity of making a defence, or con<* 
fronting his accufers. But the chief odium 
fell upon the prote&or ^ and it muft be owned 
that there was no reaibn for carrying his jfeve- 
rity to filch a length as he did. 

This obftacle being ren:K>yed, the protei9x>r 
went on to reform and regulate the 'new fyftem 
of religion, which was now become the chief 
concern of the nation. A committee of bifhops 
and divines bad been appointed by the coun<* 
cil to frame a liturgy for the fenrice of the 
church ; and this work was executed whh great 
moderation, precifion, and accuracy. A law 
was alfo ena£ked, permitting priefts to marry; 
the ceremony of auricular confeffion, though 
not aboliflied, was, left at the discretion of the 
people^ who were not difpleafed at being fre^d 
from the fpiritual tyranny of their inftrudtors; 
thedodrine of the real prefence was the lafl: 
tenet of popery that was wholly abandoned 
by the people, as both the clergy and laity 
were loth to renounce fo miraculous a benefit, 
is it was afftrted to be. However, at laft, not 

only 
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only this, but all the principal opinions and prac-> 
tices of the Catholic religion, contrary to what 
the fcripture authorizes, were aboliflied \ and 
the reformation, fuch as we have it, was almoft 
A. D. 1549. entirely completed in England. With all thefc 
innovations the people and clergy in general 
acquiefced; and Gardiner and Bonner, were; 
the only perfons ^hofe oppofition was thought 
of any weight ; they were, therefore, fent to 
the Tower, and threatened with the king's fur- 
ther difpleafure in cafe of difobedlence. 

But it had been well for the credit of the 
reformers, had they ftopt at imprifonment only. 
They alfo refolved to become perfecutors in 
turns and although the very fpirit of their 
doftrines arofe from a freedqm of thinking, 
yet they could not bear that any fhould 
controvert what they had been at fo much 
pains to eftablifb. A commiffion was granted 
CD the primate and fome others, to fearch after 
all anabaptifts, heretics, or contemners of the 
new liturgy.. Among the number of thofc 
who were fuppofed to incur guilt upon this oc<^ 
cafion, was one Joan Boucher, commonly call- 
ed Joan of Kent; who was fo extremely ob- 
ftinate, that the commiflioners could gain no- ' 
thing upon her. She had maintained an ab- 
ftrufe metaphyfical fcntiment, that Chrift, a,$ 

man. 
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man, was a finful man ; but as the Word he 
was free from fin, and could be fubjeft to none 
of the frailties of the flclh with which he was 
cloathed. For maintaining this dodrine; which 
none of them could underftand, this poor ig- 
norant woman was condemned to be burnt to 
death as an heretic. The young king, who it 
feems had more fenfe than his minifters, refuf- 
ed at firft to fign the death warrant; but being 
at laft preffed by Cranmer, and vanquilhed by 
his importunities, he reluftantly complied ; de- 
claring, that if he did wrong, the fin fhould be 
on the head of thofe who had perfuaded him 
to it. The primate, after making a new effort 
to reclaim the woman from her opinions, and 
finding her obftinate againfi: all his arguments, 
at laft committed her to the flames. Some 
time after, one Van Paris, a Dutchman, being 
accufcd of an herefy called Arianifnh, was con- 
demned to the fame punilhment. He fuffered 
with fo much fatisfaftion, that he hugged and 
carcffed the faggots that were iconfuming him ; 
and died exulting in his fituation. 

Although thefe meafures were intended for 
the benefit of the nation, and in the end turn- 
ed out entirely to the advantage of fociety ; yet 
they were at that time attended with many in- 
conveniences, to which all changes, whatfoever, 

are 
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are Jiable. When the monafteries were fiip^ 
prefied, i prodigious oomber of monks were ob- 
liged to earn their fubfiftence by their labour i 
(6 that all kiods of bufiiiefe were overAocked. 
The lands of the tnoaafteries, alfo, had been 
formerly brined out to the conofnon people^ 
fo as to i^mploy a great Aonabor of iiands ^ 
and the rents being moderate, ihey were abie 
,to maintain their families on the profits of ftgri* 
culture. But now thefe lands being poflHied 
by the nobility, the rents were raifed ^ and the 
^ farmers perceiving that wool was a better com- 
modity than oorn, turned ftU their fields into 
pafture. In confcquencetJrf this prafticc, the 
price of meal arofe» to the unspeakable hardihip 
of the lower daffs of people. JBefide^ as few hands 
were required to manage a pafturefarm, a great 
number of poor people were utterly deprived 
of fubfiftence, wfaik the nation was filled with 
murmurs and complaints agakift the nobility, 
who were confidercd.as the fources of the gene- 
ral calamity. To add to thcfc complaints, the 
rich proprietors of lands proceeded to enclofe 
their eftates i white the tenants, regarded as an 
uielefs burthen, wcr« expelled their habita- 
tions. Even cottagers, deprived of the com- 
mons' on which they formerly fed tlieir cattle, 
were reduced to mifcry •, and a great decay of 

people 
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people ks well as a diihinutio^ of pnoTifions, was 
obfcrved in every part of the kingdom. T^ 
add to this pidure of genera) xralamitf^ all the 
good coin of the kingdom was hoarded up or 
exported abroad) wliiteabafemetal was coined 
at home, or imported from abroad in great 
abundance -» and this the poor were obliged 
to receive in payment, but could not dilburfe 
at an equal advantage. Thus an univeifal dif* 
lidence and ftagnacion of comnrjercc look 
place ; and nothing but load complairfts wcit 
he^rd in every quarten 

The protector, who knew that his own pow- 
^r was to be founded on the dcprcffion of the 
mobility, efpoofed the caufe of the fufierers^ 
He appointed commiffioners to examine whe- 
ther the poffcffors of die cfaurdi-lands had fnU 
l¥I}ed the conditions on which thofe lands had 
lyetn fold by the crown ; and ordered all late 
^'ncldfares to be laid open on at) appointed day. 
As the objcft of this commiffion was very 
•difagreeablc to the gentry and nobility, they 
called it arbitrary and illegal ; lyhilc the com- 
mon people, fearing it would be eluded, and 
•feeing impatient for redrefs, rofc in great num- 
bers, and fought a remedy by force of arms. 
The riling began at once, in feveral pares of 
England, as if an uhiverfal conlpiracy had 

. been 
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.been formed amoDg the people. The rebelt 
in Wiklhire, were difperfed by Sir William 
Herbert j thofc of Oxford and Gloucefter, )by 
lord Gray of Wilcon; the commotions in 
Hamplhire, SufTex* Kent, and other counties^ 
were quieted by gende methods ^ but the dif- 
orders in Devonfhire and Norfolk were the 
ixioft obflinate» and threatened the greateft 
danger. In the Brft of thele counties, the in- 
furgents amounting to ten thoufand men, were 
headed by one Humphry Arundel, an expe* 
rienced foldier ; and they were ftill more en* 
couraged by fermons, which gave their revolt 
the air of a religious confederacy. They ac- 
cordingly fent a fet of articles to court, which, in 
general, demanded an abolition of the ftatutes 
^lately made in favour of the reformation ; but 
the miniftry rejefted their demands with con- 
tempt, at the fame time offering a pardon 
to all that would lay down their arms and 
return to their habitations. But the infur- 
gents were now too far advanced to recede ; 
and ftill encouraged by the monks, who 
were with them they laid ficge to Exeter, car- 
rying before them croffes, banners, holy- wa- 
ter, candlefticks, and other implements of their 
ancient fuperftition; but the town was gal- 
lantly defended by the inhabitants* In the 

mean 
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meaft time, lord Ruflel had bec;n fent againft 
them .with a fmall body of forces ^ and beipg 
reinforced by lord Gray and others^ he attack- 
cd» and drove them from all their entrench- 
ments. Great daughter was committed upon 
tfaefe deluded creatures, both in the ai^ion and 
the purfuit. Arundel, their leader, and feverai 
odiers, were fent to London, where they were 
condemned and executed. Many of the in- 
ferior fort were put to death by martial law. 
The vicar of St. Thomas, one of the principal 
incendiaries, was hanged on the top of his own 
ikeple, arrayed in his popiih habits, with his 
beads at his girdle.. 

The iedition at Norfolk appeared ftill 
more alarming. The infurgents there a- 
mounted to twenty thoufand men ; and as 
xheir forces were numerous, their demands 
were exorbitant. They required the fuppref- 
fion of the gentry, the placing new counfel- 
lors about the king, and the eftabliOiment of 
their ancient rights. One Ket, a tanner, had 
aifumed the priority among them ; he eredled 
his tribunal near Norwich, under an old oak, 
which was termed the Oak of Reforn^ation. 
He afterwards undertook the fiegc of Nor- 
wich, which having reduced, he rmprifoned 
the mayor, and fome of the principal citizens. 
. Vol. III.. C ' The 
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The marquis of Northatnpcon was ^rft fent 
downegainft them, but met with a reputfe ; the 
carl of Warwick followed foon after, at the 
head of fix thoufand men, and fbon coming to 
a general engagement, put them entirely lo 
the rout. Two thoufand of them fell b the 
fight and purfuit ; Ket was hanged at Npr- 
wich caftle, nine of bis followers on the 
boughs of the Oak of Reformation ; and the 
infurredtion, which was tlie laft in favour of 
popery, was thus entirely fuppreffcd. 

But though the fuppreflion of thefe infur- 
redions feenied to be very favourable to the 
interefts of the proteftor, yet the authority 
which the earl of Warwick gained in quelling 
that oi Norfolk^ terminated in Somerfct's ruio. 
Of all the minifters, at that time in the council, 
Dudley, carl of Warwick, was the moft artful, 
ambitious, and unprincipled. Refolved at any 
rate to poflefs the principal place under the 
king, he cared not what means were to be 
ufed in acquiring it. However, unwilling to 
throw off the mafk, he covered the mail exor- 
bitant views under the faireft appearances. 
Having aflbciated himfelf with the earl of 
Southampton, he formed a ftrong party in the 
council, who were determined to free them- 
felves from thetrontroul the protcftor aflumed 

over 
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over them. That irobleman was, in faft, nov^ 
grown obnoxious to a very prevailing party in 
the kingdom. He was hated by the nobles 
for his fuperior magnificence and power 5 he 
was hated by the Catholic party for his regard 
to the Reformation j he was dilliked by many 
for hrs feverity to his brother, befidesthc grea« 
eftate he had raifed at the expence of the church 
and the crown, rendered him obnoxious to alh 
The palace which he was then building in the 
Strand, fcrved alfo by its nnagnificence, and 
ftill more by the unjuft methbds that were 
taken to rs^ife it, to expofe him to the cenfures 
of the public. The parifh church of St. Mary, 
with three bilh6p*s houfes, were pulled down 
to furhifh grpund and materials for the ilruoi^ 
ture. Several other churches were demolilh* ^ 
cd, to have their ftoncs employed to the fame 
purpofe; and it was not without an infurrec- 
tiort, th^t the pari(hioncrs of St. Margaret'* 
Weftminfter, prevented their church from beings 
pulled down to make room for the new fabric. 
Thefe imprudences were loon exaggerated 
and enlarged upon by Somerfei's enemies. They 
reprefcnted him as a parricide, a facrilegiou^ 
tyrant, and an unjuft ufurper upon the pri* 
•vileges of the council and the rights of thf 
king. In confequence of this, the lord Stv 
C» . Jphn, 
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john^prefident of the council, the earls of Waf«» 
wick, Southampton, and Arundel, with fivt 
counfellors more^ met at Eljr^Houfe i and aif^ 
fuming to themfelves the whole power of the 
council, began to aA independent of the pro^ 
oaob.6. tedor, whom they pretejided to confider as 
the author of every public grievance. They 
wrote letters to the chief nobility and gentry 
of England, informing them of the prefenc 
meafures, and requft-ing their affiftancci They 
fent for the mayor and aldermen of London, 
and enjoined them to concur in their meafures, 
which they rcprefentcd a^ the only means of 
faving the nation. The next day feveral others 
of the council joined the fcceding members} 
and the protedor now began to tremble, not 
for his authority, but his life. 

He had no fooner been informed of thefe 
tranfaAionsi than he fcnt the king to Windfor, 
ftnd armed the inhabitants of Hampton ^aiid 
^Windfor alfo for his fccurity. But finding 
that no man of rank, except Cranmer and 
Paget, adhered to him,* and that the people 
did not rife at his fummons, perceiving that 
ht was in a manner deferted by all, and 
that all refiftanc^ was fruitlefs, he refolved 
to apply to bis enemies for' pardon. This 
gave frcfli llrength and confidence to the par- 
ty . 



J 
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tjr of Warwick j they affured the king, with 
the humbleft profefllons of obedience, thsit 
their only aim was to put the council on the 
fame footing on which it had been ordained by 
the will of their late fovereign, and to refcue his 
authority from the hands of a man who had 
aiTumed all power to himfelf. The king, who 
never much cared for Somerfet, gave their ad- 
drefs a favourable reception ; and the protec- 
tor was fent to the Towef, with fome of his 
fjiends and partizans, among whom was Cecil, 
f^fterwards e^rl of Salifburyt Mean while the 
council ordered fix lords to aft as governors 
to the king,, two at a time officiating alternate- 
ly. It was then, for the firft tirae^ that the earl 
of Warwick's ambition began to appear in full 
fplendour ; he fet himfelf forward as the prin- 
cipal promoter of the proteftor's ruin, and the 
other members, without the leaft oppofitionj 
permitted him to afiume the reins of govern- 
ment; • 

It was now fqppofcd that Somerfet's fate 
was fixed, as his enemies were numerouSj and 
the charges againft him of the moft heinous 
nature. The chief article of which he was 
accufed, was his ufurpation of the govern- 
ment, and the taking all power into his own 
hand$ ; feveral others of a (lighter tint were 

C3 
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added to invigorate this accuiation, but noM 
of them could be faid to amount to the crime 
of high trcafom In confcquence of thcfe, a 
bill of attainder wa^ preferred againft him ia 
the hoiifc of lords; but Soracrfct contrived, for 
this time, to elude the rigour of theif fen* 
tence, by having previoufly^ on his knees^ 
ponfefled the charge before the members of 
the council. This confeflion, which he fign* 
cd with his own hjJnd, was alkged and read 
againft bim at the bar of the houfe, who once 
more fcnt a deputation to him, to know whe* 
ther the confeflion was voluntary or extorted. 
Somerfet thanked them for their candour i 
owned that it was his voluntary aft, but ftre* 
nuoufly infii^d, that he had never harboured 
a finifter thought againft the king or the com- 
monwealth. In confcqucnce of this confef- 
fion, he wa3 deprived of all his offices and 
goods, jtogether with a great part of his landed 
cftate, which was forfeited 'to the ufe of the 
crown, This fine on hiseftate was foon after 
remitted by the king, and Somerfct once more, 
contrary to the expedation of all, recovered 
his liberty. He was even re-admitted into 
che council ; happy for bim, if his ambition 
k^d not revived wjth hjs fepurity. 

The 
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The cathoKcs were extremely elevated at 
the protedor's fail ; and they began to enter- 
tain hopes of a revoliition in their favour. 
Bat they were miftaken in their opinion ci 
Warwick, who now took the lead, as ambi* 
tion was the only principle in his bread i and 
to that he was refolved to facrifice all others. 
He foon gave inftances of his difregard in reli- 
gious poims, by kis permitting Gardiner to un^ 
dej^o the penalties prescribed againfl: difobe- 
dipnce. Many of thie prelates, and he. among 
the reft, though they made fome compliances, 
were ftill addit5ted to their ancient communion. 
A refolution was therefore taken to deprive 
them of their fees.; and it was thought proper 
to begin with him, in order to itrikea terror 
into the neft. He had been i^ow fbr two years 
in prifon, for having rcfufcd to inculcate the 
duty of obedience to the king during his mi- 
nority ; and the council took this opportunity 
to fend him fcveral articles to iubfcribe, a- 
mong which was one^ acknowleging the juf- 
tkt of the order for his confinement. He 
was likewife to own^that the king was fupreme 
head of the church ; that the power of mak- 
ing and difpenfing holidays was a part of the 
prerogative; and that the Common Prayer 
Bopk was a godly and commendable form. Gaf<- 
C 4 diner 
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dinier was wiUing to put his hind to all the 
<irticks, except that by which he accufcd htm- 
felf, which he rcfttfed to do, juftly pcrceiring 
tbat ch^ aim was cither to ruin or di(honour 
him. For this oflfeoce he was deprived of his 
biihopricy commicted to clofe cuftody ; his 
books and papers were feized ; all company 
was denied him ; and he was not even per- 
mitted the ofe of pen and ink. This {cvcrity^ 
in fome meafure> countenanced thofe which 
this prelate had afterwards an opportunity of 
retaliating when he came into power. 

But the. reformers did not flop here : the 
rapacious courtiers, never to be fattsfied, and 
giving their violence ah air of zeal, deprived, 
in the fame manner. Day, bifliop of Chichefter, 
Heathe of Worcefter, and Voify of Exeter. 
The bifhops of LandaflT, Saljfbury, and Co* 
yentry came off fomething more advantage- 
ouQy, by iacrificing the moft confiderable (hare 
of their ecdefiaftical revenues. Not only the 
i^cvcnucs of the church, but the libraries, alfo^ 
underwent a dreadful fcrutiriy. The libraries 
of Wcftminftcr and Oxford were ordered to 
be ranfackcd, and purged of the Romilh 
miflals, legends, and other fuperftitious vo- 
lumes i in which fearch great devattation was 
pade even in ufeful literature. Many vo- 

lumc.i^ 
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lumes cl^rpcd in fUver were deftroyed for the 
fake of their rich bindings ; many of geo^ 
metry and aftronomy were iuppofed to be ma- 
gical, and met no mercy. .The univerfity, 
unable to Hop the fury of thcfe barbarians^ 
filently Ipoked on, and trembled for its owi| 
fecurity, 

Warwick was willing to indulge the nobi* 
licy with thefe humiliations of the church ; 
and perceiving that the king was extremely 
attached to the reformation, he fuppofed that 
he could not make his court to the young 
monarch better than by ^ feeming zeal in the 
caufe. But he was ftill ftedfaftly bent on en« 
larging^his own power ; and as the laft earl of 
Northumberland died without iffue or heirs, 
Warwick procured* for himfelf a grant of 
his ample poflefiions, and obtained the title 
alfo of duke of Northuipberland. The duke 
of Somerfct was now the only perfon he wilh«> 
ed to have entirely removed ; for though 
fallenB>as he was by his late fpiritlefs conduct, 
yet he ftill prefcrved a fhare of popularity that 
rendered hinl formidable to this afpirer. In- 
deed Somerfct was not always upon his guard 
againft the arts of Northumberland ^ but 
could not help now and then burftingouc into 
invedivcs, which were quickly carried to his 
I fee ret 
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fecrec enemy. As be was furrounded by 
Northumberland's creatures, they took care 
to reveal all the defigns which they had them- 
fehres firfl: fuggelled ; and Somerfet foon found 
the fatal cfFcds of bis rival's refcntmcnt. He 
was, by Northumberland's command, arreflcd 
with many more, accufed of being his partizans ; 
and he was, with his wife the dutcbefs^ alfo thrown 
into prifon. He was now accufed of having 
formed a defign to raife an infurredion in the 
North ; of attacking the train-bands on a muf- 
ter day 5 of plotting to fecure the Tower, 
and to excite a rebellion in London. Thefc 
charges he ftrenuoufly denied ; but he con- 
fcffed to one of as heinous a nature, which 
was, that be had laid a project for murdrring 
Northumberland, Northampton^ and Pem- 
broke, at a banquet, which was to be given 
them by lord Paget. He was foon after 
brought to a trial before the marquis of Win- 
chefter, who fat as high-fteward on the occa- 
fion, with twenty- feveh peers more, including 
Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northamp- 
ton, who were at once his judges and accufers. 
He was accufed with an intention to fecure 
the pcrfon of the king, and re-aflumc the ad- 
miniftration of aSTairs, to alTafllnate the duke 
of Northumberland, and raife an infurreftion 

in 
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in the city. He pleaded not gailty to the firft 
part of the charge, and of this he was accord- 
ingly acquitted.^ but he was found guilty of 
confpiring the death of a privy-counfellor, 
which crime had been made felony in the reign 
of Henry the feventh ; and for this be was 
jcondemncd to be hanged. The populace fee- 
ing him re-conveyed to the Tower without 
tbe ^x, which was no longer carried before 
him, imagined that he had been entirely ac^ 
quitted ; and in repeated fhouts and acclama« 
tiom manifefted their joy ; but this was fud- 
ilenly damped, when they were better inform- 
ed of his doom. Care in the mean time had 
been taken to prepofTefs the young king a- 
gainft his uncle *, and left he (hould relent, no 
ticcefs was given to any of Somerfet's friends, 
wbile the prince was kept from refleAion by 
a feries of occupations and amufements. At 
laft the prifoner was brought to the fcaSbld 
on Tower- hill, where be. appeared, without 
ihe leaft emotioB, in the midft of a vaft con* 
couHe of the populace^ by whom lie was belov- 
ed. He fpoke to them with great compofure, 
protefting that he had always promoted the fer* 
vice of his king, and the interefts of true re* 
]igion, to the beft of his power. The people 
^ttcfted their belief of what he faid, by cfy-t 

ing 
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iqg out, " It is nioft true." An univcrfal 
tumult was beginning to take place; but So- 
oieriet defiring them to be ftiU, and not to in- 
Cerrupt his laft meditations, but to join with him 
in prayer, hfc laid down his head, and fubmitted 
to the ftroke of the executioner. Sir Ralph 
Vane, and Sir Miles Partridge, were hanged j 
apd Sir Michael Stanhope, with Sir Thomas 
Arundel, were beheaded, as being his accom* 
plices. 

Nothing* coqld have been more unpopular 
than the meafure of deftroying Somerfet, who, 
ihough many a&ipns of his life were very ex- 
ceptionable, yet ftill confulted the good of 
the people, The houfe of commons was parti^ 
cularly attached to him ; and of this Northum^- ^ 
berland was very fenfible. He therefore rc^ 
folved to diifi)lve that parliament, and call 
another that would be more obfequious to his 
will. For this purpoie he engaged the king 
to write circular letters to all the fheriffs, in 
which he enjoined them to chufe fuch mt^ ai 
he and the privy-council ihould recommend^ 
With this defpotic mandate the (heriffs im<^ 
m^iately complied ; and the members return- 
ed, fully anfwered Northumberland's expeAa- 
tions. He had long aimed at the firft autho- 
rity ; and the infirm flate of the king's health 

openec} 
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opened the profpefts to his ambition. Ht 
reprefented to that young prince that his G&tvt 
Mary and Elizabeth, who were appointed 
by Henry's will to fucceed in failure ci dirt6t 
heirs to the crown, had been both declared i)-* 
legitimate by parliament i that the queen of 
SxrotS) his aunt, ^od excluded by the kinged 
will, and being an alien alfo, loft all right of 
fUcceeding i that as the three princeiSes wer^ 
thus legally Excluded, the fucceflion naturally 
devolved^to the marchionefs of Dorfet, whoftf 
next heir was the lady Jane Grey, a lady every 
way accompltihed for government, as well hf 
the charms of her perfon, as the virtues and 
acquirements of her mind« The king, who 
had long fubmitl^d to all the politic vk^$ of 
, this defigning minifter, agreed to have the 
fuccefiion fubm'uted to council, where Nor* 
thumberiand hoped to procure an eafy concur-* 
rence. 

In the mean time,, as the king's health decli^ 
ned, the minifler laboured to ftrengthen his 
own intcrefts and connexions. His firft aim . 
was to fecure the interefts of the marquis of 
Dorfet, father to Lady Jane Gray, by procu- 
ring for him the title of duke of Suflblk, 
which was lately become cxtinft. Having 
thus obliged this nobleman, he then propofed 

a match 
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a match between his fourth fon, lord GuUfbrd 
Dudley, and the lady Jane Gray, whofe intc-* 
refts he had been at fo mi^ich paiins to advance* 
Still; bent on fpreading his interefts as widely 
A.P. i553» ^ poflible, he married his own daughter to 
lord Haftings ; and had thefe marriages folem* 
nized with all poffible pomp and feftivtty. M eati 
while, Edward continued to languifli-, and 
feveral fatal fymptoms of a confumption began 
to appear. It was hoped, however, that his 
youth and temperance might get the better 
of his diforders % and from their love the 
people were unwilling to think him in danger. 
It had been remarked indeed by fomc, thai 
bis health was vifibly feen to decline^ from the 
lime that the Dudleys were brought about his 
perfon. The ch^rafter of Northumberland 
might havejuftly given fome colour tofufpi- 
^ cibn; and his removing all, except his own 
emiffaries, from about the king, ftill farther 
cncreafed the drftrufts of the people. Nor* 
thumberland, however, was no way uneafy at 
their mumurs ; he was afllduous in his at* 
tendance upon the king, and profeffed the 
moft anxious concern for his faiety \ hut ftill 
drove forward his darling fchemc of transfer* 
ring the fucceflion to his own daughter-in-law; 
The judges who were appointed to draw up 
« the 
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the king's letters patent for that purpofe, 
warmly objected to the oieafure; and gave 
their reafons before the council. They begged 
that a parliament might be fummoned^ both 
to give it force, and to free its partizans from 
danger ; they faid, that the form was invalid, 
and would not only fubjeft the judges who 
drew it, but every counfellor who figned it, to 
the pains of treafon. Northumberland could 
not brook tlieir demurs ; he threatened them 
with the dread of his authority ; he called one 
of them a traitor, and faid, that he would fight 
in his (hirt with any man on fo juft a caufe, as 
that of the lady Jane's fuccefiion. A method 
was therefore foundoutoffcreening the judges 
from danger, by granting them the king's 
pardon for what they (hould draw up ; and at 
length, after much deliberation, and fome re- 
fufals, the patent for changing the fuccefllon 
was completed. Thus, by this patent, Mary 
and Elizabeth were fet afide ; and the crown 
was fettled on the heirs of the dutchefs of Suf- 
folk, for the dutchefs herfelf was contented tQ 
forego her claim, 

Northumberland having thus hv fucceeded, 
thought phyficians were no longer ferviceable 
in the king's complaint; they weredifmifled by* 
his advice ) and Edward was put into the hands 

of 
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of an ignorant woman, who very confidently 
undercook his cure. After the ufe of her me- 
dicines, all the bad fymptons encreafed to a 
moil violent degree $ he felt a difficulty of 
fpeech and breathing; his pulfe failed, his legs 
.fwelled, his colour became livid, and many 
other fymptoms appeared of his approaching 
end. He expired at Greenwich, in the fix- 
teenth year of his age, and the feventh of his 
reign, greatly regretted by all, as his early vir- 
tues gave a profpeA of the continuance of an 
J««y 6,^ -happy reign. What were the real qualities of 
this young prince's hean there was no i;ime to 
difcpver ^ but the cultivation of his underftan^ 
ding, if we may credit hiftorians, was an^azing. 
He was faid to undcrftand the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italilan, and Spanifli languages. He 
was verfed in logic, mufic, natural philofophy, 
and theology. Cardan, the extraordinary fcho- 
lar and vifionary, happening to pay a vifit to 
the Englilh court, was fo aftoniibed at his 
. «arly progrefs, that he extols him as a pn>digy 
c^ nature. It is probable, however, that fo 
much flattery as he received would have con- 
tributed to corrupt him> as it bad formerly 
corrupted his father* 
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X HE death of Edward only fcrvcd to 
prepare frtfh troubles for a people that had 
hitherto gteatly fuffcred from the depravity of 
their kings, or the turbulence of their nobili- 
ty. The fucceflion to the throne had hitherto 
been obtained partly by lineal defcent, and 
partly by the aptitude for government in the 
perfon chofen. Neither quite hflrcditary, nor 
Votv IIL D quite 
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quite derive, it had made anceftry the pretext 
bf right, while the confent of the people was 
neccffary to fupport all hereditary prctcnfitAis. 
In faft, when wifely conduced, this is the 
befl: fpccies of fucceffion that can be conceiv- 
.cd, as itrf prevents that ariftocracy, which is 
ever the rcfult of a government entirely elec- 
tive ; and that tyraany, which is too often efta- 
blilbed, where there is never an infringement 
on hereditary claims. 

Whenever a monar-ch of England happened 
to be arbitrary, and to enlarge the prerogative, 
he generally confidtr^d the kingdom as Jhis 
property, and not himfelf as a fcrvant of the 
people. In fuch cafes it was natural for him 
at his deceafe to bequeath his dominions as he 
thought proper, making his own will the flan- 
dard of his fubjefts* happinefs, Henry the 
eighth, in conformity to this pradlice, made 
Mis will, in which he fettled the fucceffion mere* 
Jy according to his caprice. In that, Edward 
his fon was the firH nominated to fucceed him ; 
theo IV^y» his eldeft daughter, by Catharine 
.of Spain ; but with a fpecial mark of conde- 
fceofipn, by which he weald intimate her ille- 
gMVMcy. The next that followed was Eli- 
zabeth, bis daughter by Anne BuUcn^ with 
the fame! marks, btiinating her Ulegnimacy 

^fo. 
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ftlA>. Afief his ovrn chUdnrn* bis fifter^^ cHiU 
4r€a w^rc mentioned ; his younger iifter thei 
duteh^fs c^ $u|Fo)l$:*3 iflyt were prefernted beford 
th^tft of th^ir eldfir filkr the qu^ea pf Scotland, 
whiph preference was thought by all to be 
neither ^p^oded in juftice, nor fupported by 
reafon. This wiU was now, however, fet afidc 
by the intrigues of Northq^iberland, by whofc 
advice a wiU wais made, as we have feen, in fa^ 
Your of lady Jane Gray, the dutchefs pf Suf ^ 
folk's daughter, in prejudice of all other clai- 
mants. Thus, after (he death of this young 
monarch, there were no fewer than four prin- 
C^fies who cpuld aSert their pnetet^fions to the 
croi^o* Maryi who wiis the firft upon Henry's 
"Will, bMt who had been declared illegitimate by 
gna^ of parliament, which was never repealed^ 
Elizabei^ was next to fueceed, and though (he 
bad been declared iUegitimatei yet fixe had 
been j^ftored to her rights during her father's 
liferlimc. The.queen of Scotland, Henry's eldeft 
filter, Wftsgfftinright, fupppfingthe twodaugh^ 
^Ti iHegltiwate, while lady Jane Gray might 
alledge ciM wttl of the late king in her owa 
favour. 

QC ;thi^e» iiowevef, only two ^ui in their 

ptmr^m^ to t*c crown. Mary relying oa 

the j^^m of her caufet and lady Jane 

D a upon 
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upoft the fupport of the duke of Northiimbcr-^ 
land, hef father-in-law. Mary was ftrongly 
bigotted td the popifll -fuperftitions, having 
been bred up among church-men, and hav- 
ing been even taught to prefer martyrdom to a 
denial of belief. As (he^had lived in continual 
reftrainr, (he was refervcd and gloomy; (he 
had, even during the life of her father, the 
refolution to maintain "her fentimentSj and re* 
fufed to comply with his new inftitutions. Hef 
zeal had tendered her furious i and ihe was 
not only blindly attached to her religious opi- 
nions, but even to the popifli clergy who main- 
tained them. On the other hand, Jane Gray 
was ftrongly attached to the reformers j and 
though yet but fixteen, her judgment had at- 
tained to fuch a degree of maturity, as few have 
been found to pofTefs. All hiftorians ^gree 
, that the folidity of her under Handing, improv- 
ed by continual application, rendered her 
the wonder of her age. Afcham, tutor to 
Elizabeth, informs us^ that coming once to 
wait upon lady Jane at her father's houfe in 
Leicefterftiire, he found her reading Plato's 
works in Greek, while all the reft of ihe fami* 
ly were huntiftg in the Park. Upon his tet 
tifying his'furprize at her fituatiori, ihe aflfured 
him that Plato was an higlher amufemcnt to 
' ^ her 
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her than the moft ftudied refinements of fen- 
fual pleafure ; and (he, in fa£t» feemed born 
for philofophy, and not for ambition. 

Such were the prcfent rivals for power ; but 
lady Jane had the ftart of her antagonift. Nor- 
thtimberland now rcfolving to fecurc the fuc- 
ceiTion, carefully concealed the death of Ed- 
ward, in hope of fepuring the perfon of Mary, 
who* by an order of cquocil, had been requir- 
ed to attend her brother during his illnefs ^ bue 
being informed of his death, fhe immediately 
prepared to aflert her pretenfions to the crown* 
This crafty minifter, therefore^ finding that 
farther diflimulation was needlefs, went to 
Sion*houfe, acccompanied by the duke of 
Suffolk, the carl of Pembroke, and others of 
the nobility, to falute lady Jane Gray, who 
refided jhere. Jane was in a great meafurc 
ignorant of all thefe tranfadions; and it was 
ivith equal grief and furprize that Ihc received 
intelligence of them, She (hed a flood of 
tears, appeared inconfolable, and it was not 
without the utmdft difficulty that fhe yielded 
to the entreaties of NorthumiberUnd, and the 
duke her father. At length, however, they 
cxhortedher to conlent, and next day conveyed 
her to the Tower, where it was then ufual for 
the kings of England to pafs fome days after 
. . D 3 their 
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their acccffion. Thither alfo all the members 
of the council were obliged to attend her; and 
thus were in fonte mcafurc ffiade prifoners by 
Northumberland, whofe will they were under 
^ ncceffity of obeying- Orders were given aU 
fo for proclaiming her throughout the king- 
dom ; but thefe were but very remifsly obey- 
ed. When ffie was proclaimed in the city, 
the people heard het accefCon made.pubJic 
without any figns of pleafurei no applaofe en- 
fued, and fome even es^preflcd their fcorn and 
contempt. 

" In the mean time Mary, whd had retired, 
iSpon the news 6f the kifig^s death, to Kenmng- 
Hal! in Norfblk, fent circular ktfcrs to all Xhe 
grfeat towns and nobitiiy in the kingdom, re- 
minding them of her right, an4 con^nf>anding 
them to proclaim h^r ^ithdut delay. Having 
t^ken thefe depft^ (he retired to Framlingham- 
Caftle in Suffolk, that ihe might be near the 
fea, and efeajbe to Flanders in cafe of failum. 
H^^ file &oh fouctd her affairs wear die mo& 
im>miruig afp»a, Th« men of Sufffalk came 
t^ pay her their homage ^ and being ai^ 
iliped by h«r, that (he t^ould defend she laws 
a^d the religion of her predcccffon, khcy cnr 
lifted themftlves m h^r eauft with alacrity 
^ s^fl^ioQ. TJie people of Ntefoik foen 

• — , . , . afte??^ 
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After came in ; the earls of Bath, apd Sufiex» 
the eldeft fons of lord Wharton, and lord Mor- 
daunt joined her; and lord Haftings, with 
four thoufand men, which were raifcd to op- 
pofe her, revoked to her fide. Even a fleet 
that had been fent to lie off the coaft of Suf- 
folk to prevent her efcaping, engaged in her 
Service ^ and now, but too late, Northumber- 
land faw the deplorable end of alLI^is fchemes 
and ambition. 

This minifter, with the conient of the coun- 
cil, had affembled fome troops at Newmarket, 
had fet on foot new levies in Xondon, and ap- 
pointed the duke of Suffolk general of the 
army, that he mig|ht htmfelf continue with, 
and overawe the deliberations of the council* 
Buthe was turned from this mannerof managing 
bis affairs, by confidering how unfit Suffolk was 
f^ h(sad the army *, fo that he was obliged himfelf 
to take upon him the military command. It was 
now, therefore, that the council being free from 
his influence, and no longer dreading his imme- 
diate authority, began to declare againfi him. 
Arundel led the oppofition, by reprefent- 
ing' the injuftice aiid cruelty of Northumber- 
land, and tlie exorbitancy of his ambition. 
Pembrdce feconded him with declarations, 
ifaai he was ready to fight all of a contrary opi- 
D 4 nion j 
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{lion ; the mayor and aldermen, whp were fent 
for, readily came into the fame meafurcs -, the 
people exprcflcd their approbation by fhouta 
and applaufes ; and even Suffolk himfelf, find- 
ing all refiftancc fruitlels, threw open the gates 
of the Tower, and joined in the general cry. 
Il4ary's claims now became irrefiftible, in a 
little time (he found herfelf at the head of 
fqrty thoufand men ; while the few who zt^ 
tended Northumberland, continued irrefolute ; 
and he even feared to lead them tQ the enT 
pounter. 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all was loft, 
Fcfigned her royalty, which (he had held but 
ten days, with marks of real fatisfa£tion, and 
retired with her mother to their own habitar 
tion. Northumberland, alfb, who found his 
aflrairs defperate, and that it was impoflible to 
Item the tide of popular oppofitioh, attempted 
to quit the kingdom ; but he was preventedi 
by the band of penfibner guards, who inform- 
ed him that he mull flay to juftify their con<^ 
du£fc in being led out againft their lawful fove- 
reign. Thus circumvented on all fides, his 
cunning was- now his only refourqe; andihe 
began by endeavouring to recommend himfelf 
fo Mary, by the moft extravagant protefta- 
^ions of zeal in her fervice. He repaired tQ 
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fhe ixiarHetrpUce in Cambridge, i^qd procUim- 
ing ber queen of England, was the firft to 
throw up hj$ cap in token of joy. But he 
reaped no advantage from this mean duplicity; 
he was the next {lay arrefted in the queen'^ 
name by the pari of Arundel, at whofe feet 
be fell upon his knpcs, begging prote^^iofi 
with the tnoft ;ibjeft fDbmijQion. His three 
fOQS, his brother* and fom^ more of his 
followers were arrefted with him, and com^ 
mitted to the Tower of London. Soon ^fter, 
the lady Jane Gfray, the duke of Suffolk her 
father, and lord QuildfQrd Pudley her huf- 
band, were made prifoners by ord^r of the 
quepn, whofe authority was now cqnfirnied by 
univer(alaflenL 

Northumberland was the firft who fuf- 
fered foroppofing her, and was the perfoa 
who deferyed punifliment the moft. When 
brought to his trial, he openly defired permif- 
fion to alk two queftions of the peers, who 
were appointed to £( on his jury ; ^< Whether 
g man could be guilty of treafon, who obeyed 
prders given him by the council under the 
great feal ? and, whether thofe who were involv- 
ed in the fame guilt with himfelf, could aft a5 
his judges V* Being cold that the great ieal of 
ap pfurper was no authority; and tha( his 

judges 
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judges were proper, as they were unimpeacherf, 
he acquiefced, add pleaded guilty. At his 
execution, he owned himfelf a papift ; and ex- 
horted the people to return to the cathdlic 
faith, as they hoped for happinefs and tran- 
quility. Sir John Gates, and Sir Thomas 
Palmer, two iitfamous tools of his power, fuf- 
fered with him ; and the queen's refentment was 
appeafed by the liVei of three men, who had 
forfeited them by fcveral former crimes. Sen* 
tence was pronounce4 again ft lady Jane, and 
Jord Guildford, but without any intentibn for 
dre prefenc of putting it in e^tecution ; the 
youth and innocence of tlje perfons, neither 
ef Whom had reached their feventeenth year, 
pleaded powerfully in their favour. 

Mary now entered London,, and with very 
J^ttlc effufion of blood, faw herfelf joyfully 
proclaimed, and peaceably fettled on the 
throne. This Was the crifis of Britifli happi- 
ncfi ; a queen whofe right was the moft equit* 
|J)le, in (bme meafure eleftcd by the people, 
Ac ariftoci'acy of tlie lafl: reign ahnoft wholly 
fupprefled> tffe fiouife of commons by this 
iheahs reinftated in its amdent aurhotity, tht 
pfide of thfe clergjr- humbled, and then- vice* 
dbtefted, peace a)3f6atH and unanimity at^ hajtAei 
^his was the ffaitcl?ng prol^eft of Mary's d«& 

ceffion. 
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ceiSon, but fodn this [^leafing ptiancom wan 
diiOblved. Marjr was isorofe^ alid a bigot ^ 
flie was refolVed to give bick their fofoier 
power to the clergy ; and thus once mor^t^ ip^ 
Tolve the kingdbai in aU the horrors it kad 
juft emei^ed from* The queen bad promifed 
the men of SufibUc, who firft came to deckre 
in her favour^ that ihe w^^uld fuffer rel^OA t^ 
ren^ain m the ftcoaition in-wi^ich (be fotiukd if. 
This pnHnift^bo'wcver, fhe by nome^m^mfeiiid^ 
ed to perfoorm ; fl>e had deternlia^d on brir^w 
log the feotiments of the people to. contfpoiid 
with her own; and her txtreme igoonmce 
renderdd her utterly incapabk of doubting h»t 
own fadief^ or of granting indialgenee to the 
doubts of others. Gardiner, Bonner, Tonftal, 
Day, Heath, andVefey, who had been coR« 
fined, or fiifficred lo0es for their catholie opi" 
niohsi) during the laise reigns, were takefi froM 
prifon, re^inftated in their fees, and their fdr- 
ni^ felifiences tvpeahid^ On pretence of dif^^ 
couraging ooatrovtrljr, ihe fiknded, by her 
pforogati^e, alt pncachers throughout Eng- 
land, emept fmh as fliould iibtain a parcxcu- 
lar licence; which flie ^as previoufly deter-* 
mined tb grant only to tbofe of herown per- 
foafion. Men now, thereSDre; forelciw? that the^ 
Reformatio was tofae overturiAtd^ m& dnmgb 
# the 
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the queen ftill pretended that (he would grant 
a general toleration, yet no great favour could 
be expected by thofe who were hateful co her. 
from inveterate prejudices. 

The firft fteps that caufed an alarm among 
the proteftants, was the feverc treatment of 
Cranmer^ whofe moderation, integrity, and vir- 
tues, had made him dear, even to moil of the 
catholic party, - A report being fpread, that 
this prelate, in order to make his court to 
the queen, had promifed to officiate in the 
Latin fervice, he drew up a declaration, in 
which he entirely cleared himfelf of the afper- 
fion indeed, but incurred what was much more 
terrible, the queen'si refentment. On the pub^ 
lication of this paper, Cranmer was thrown 
into prifon, and tried for the part he had aft- 
ed» in concurring among the reft of the coun-r 
cil, to exalt lady Jane^ and fet afide the right- 
ful fovereign. This guilt he had in faA in- 
curred ; but as it was (hared with s large body 
of men, moft of whom were not only uncen- 
fured, but even taken into favour ; the malig- 
nanty of the profecution waseafily feen, through. 
Sentence of high j:reafon was,, therefore, pro- 
nounced againfl: him ; but it was not then exe- 
cuted, as this veperable m^n was referved for 
a rpore dreadful punifliment. Shortly after, 

«r Peter 
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Ptcer Martyr, a GermaD reformer, who had in 
the late reign been invited over to England, 
feeing how things were likely to go, defired 
kave to return to his native country. But 
the ze$l of the catholics, though he had efcap- 
ed them, was malignantly, though harmlefsly, 
wrecked upon the body of his wife, which had 
been interred fome years before at Oxford. 
It Was dug up by public order, and buried in 
a dungbilL The bones alfo of Bucer and Fa^ a.d. t^ 
gius, two foreign reformers, were about thp 
fame time committed to the flames at Cam- 
bridge. The greater part of the foreign pro- 
teftaots, took early precautions to leave the 
kingdom; and many of the arts • and manu- 
faftures, whidh they fuccefsfuUy advanced, . 
fled with them. Nor were theif fears without 
foundation; a parliament, which the queen 
called foon after, feemed willing to concur ia 
all her meafures ; they at one blow repealed 
all the ftatutes Vith regard to religion, which 
had paffed during the reign^of her predeceflbr t ' 
fo that the national religion was again placed 
on the fame footing, on which it ftood at the 
death of Henry the eighth. 

While r<ligk>n was thus returning to its . 
primitive abufes, the queen's minifters, who 
were willing to ftrengthen her power by a ca- 
tholic 
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prevent bis return. In this manner did tbift 
bold demagogue pafs onward, and fup- 
poftd himfclf now ready to reap the friiics of 
his undertaking) when, to bis utter confufion^ 
he found that he could neither go forward^ 
nor yet make good his retreat. He now^ 
therefore, perceived that the citizens, from 
whom he had expeAedailiftance, would not join 
him I and lofing all courage in this exigency^ 
he furrendered at difcretion. 

The duke of Suffolk was not lefs guilty 
alfo I he had been joined in a confederacy witti 
Sir Peter Carew, to make an infurredion in 
the counties of Kent, Warwick, and Leiccf*- 
ter I but his confederate's impatience engaging 
bim to rife in arms before the day appointed^ 
Suffolk vainly endeavoured to excite his de* 
pendants ; but was fo clofely purfued by the; 
earl of Huntingdon, that he was obliged to 
^ifperfe his followers ; and being difcovered 
in his retreat was led prifoner to London, 
where he, together with WyatC,, and feventy 
perfoDS more, fuffered by the hand' of the exe- 
cutioner. Four hundred were condudbcd be- 
fore the queen with ropes about their necks ; 
and falling on their knee3 received pardon, 
and were diimiflcd* 

But 
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But what excited the compalTion of the peo- 
ple mod of all, was the execution of lady 
Jane Gray^ and her hufband lord Guilford 
Dudley^ who were involved in the punifliment, 
though not in the guilt, of this infurredlion* 
Two days after Wyatt was apprehended, lady 
Jane ind her hufband were ordered to prepare 
for death. Lady Jane, who had long before 
fcen the threatened blow, was no way fur* 
prifed at the meflage, but bore it with heroic 
re(blution *, and being informed that flie had 
three days to prepare, (he feemed difpleafed 
at fo long a delay. On the day of her execu- 
tion her hufband defired permifTion to fee her ; 
but this fhe refufed, as fhe knew the parting 
would be too tender for her fortitude to with- 
ftand. The place at (irft defigned for their 
execution was without the Tower ; but their 
youth, beauty, and innocence being likely tp 
raife an infurreftion among the people, orders 
were given that they ftould be executed with- 
in the verge of the Tower. Lord Dudley 
was the firfl that fuffered ; and while the lady ^ 
Jane was cpndufting to the place of execu* 
tion, the officers of the Tower met her, bear- 
ing along the headlefs body of her hufband 
ftreaming with blood, in order to be inter* 
red in the Tower-chapel. She looked on 

Vol. Ill E ' the 
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the corpfe for fome time without any eitto- 
tion ; and then, with a figh, defired them to 
proceed. John Gage, conftable of the Tower, 
as he led her to execution, delired her to be- 
ftow on him ibme fmall prefcnt, which he 
might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. 
She gave him her tablets, where (he had juft 
written three fentences on feeing her hufband's 
dead body, one in Greek, one in Latin, and 
one in Englifh, importing, that fte hoped 
God and pofterity would do him and their 
caufe juftice. On the fcaffold (he made a 
/peech, in which ftie alledged that her ofifence 
was not the having laid her hand upon the 
crown, but the not rcjefting it with fufficient 
conftancy; that (he had Icfs erred through 
ambition than filial obedience -, that ihe wil- 
lingly'accepted death as the only atonement 
the could make to the injured ftate ; and was 
ready by her puniftiment to (hew, that in- 
nocence is no plea in excufe for deedd that 
tend to injure the community. After fpeak- 
ing to this effcft, fhe caufed herfelf to be diC- 
robed by het women, and with a fteady ferenc 
countenance fubmitted to the] executioner. 

The enemies of the ftate being thus fup- 
preffed, the theatre was now opened for the 
pretended enemies of religion. The queen 

being 
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tttiiig fwed from appreh^nfions of an ihfurrtc^ 
tion, began by aflcmbliag a parliament, which 
upon this, as upon moft occafions, feemcd 
only met to give countenance ro her various 
feverities. The nobks, whofe only religion 
was that-of the priiyc who governed, were 
Cftfily gained over -, and the houfc of commons 
bjtd long been paflive under all the variations 
qf regal caprice. But there was a new enemy 
ftariied up againft the reformers in the perfon 
of the king, who, though he took all poflible 
care to conceal hh averfioo, yet iecretly influ- 
enced the queen, and enflamed all her pro^- 
ceedings. Philip had for fome time been 
come over ; and had ufed every endeavour to 
encre^ that fiiare of power which he had 
been allowed by parlianient, but without ef- 
feA. The queen, indeed, who loved him with 
a fooliih foodnefs that fat but ill on a pcrlbn 
of her years and difagreeable perfon, endea* 
voured to pleafe him by every conceffion flie 
oould make or procure ; and finding herlelf 
incapable of fatisfying his ambition, (he was 
not remifs in concurring with his zeal ; fo that 
heretics began to be perfecuted with inquifi- 
torial feverity. The old fanguinary laws were a. d. 1554. 
now revived, which had been rcjeftcd by a 
former parliament. Orders were given that 
E 2 the 
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the bifhops and priefts who had married fiiould 
be cjcftcd, that the mafs (hould be reftorcd, 
that the pope's authority (hould be eflabliihcd, 
and that the church and its privileges, all but 
their goods and eftates, (hould be put upon 
the fame foundation ob which they were be- 
fore the commencement of the reformatfion. 
As the gentry and nobles had already divided 
the church<«lands among them, it was thought 
inconvenient, and indeed impoflible, to make 
a reftoration of the(e. 

At the head of thofe who drove fuch mea- 
furcs forward were Gardiner, bifliop of Win- 
cheftcr, and cardinal Pole, who was now re- 
turned from Italy. Pole, who was nearly al- 
lied by birth to the royal family, had al- 
ways confcientioufly adhered to the catholic 
religion, and had incurred Henry's difplea- 
fure, not only by refufing his alTcnt to his mea- 
fures, but by writing againfl him. It was for 
this adherence that he was cheriflbed by the 
pope, and now fent over to England as legate 
from the holy fee. Gardiner was a man of a 
very different charaifter -, his chief aim was to 
' pleafe the reigning prince, and he had (hewn 
already many inftances of his prudent confor- 
mity. He now perceived that the king and 
queen were for rigorous mcafures ; and he 

knew 
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knew chat it would be the beft means of pay^^ 
ing his court to them, even to out-go them in 
feverity. Pole, who had never varied in his 
principles, declared in favour of toleration ; 
Gardiner, who had often changed, was for 
puni(hing thofe changes in others with the ut- 
moft rigour. However, he was too prudent 
to appear at the head of a perfecution in per- 
fon; he therefore conligned that odious of- 
fice to Bonner, biihop pf London, a cruel, 
brutal, and ignorant man. 

This bloody fcene began by the martyrdom 
of Hooper, biihop of Gloucefter, and Ro- 
gers, prebendary of St, Paul's. They were 
examined by commiffioners appointed by the 
queen, with the chancellor at the head of ' 
them. It was expcfted by their recantation ^ 
that they would bring thofe opinions into dif- 
repute which they had fo long inculcated ; but 
the perfecutors were deceived ; they both con- 
tinued ftedfaft in their belief, and they were 
accordingly cbndendncd to be burnt, Rogers 
in Smithfield, and Hooper in his own diocefe 
at Gloucefter. Rogers, befide the care of 
his own prefervation, lay under very power- 
ful temptations to deny his principles, and 
fave his life, for he had a wife whom he ten* 
4erly loved, and ten children i but nothing 
E 3 could 
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could move his refolution. Such was' his fe> 
rcnity after condemnation, that the jailors, wc 
are lold, waked him from a found flecp 'upon 
the approach of the hour appointed for his 
execution. He defircd to fee his wife before 
he died ; but Gardiner to!d him that being a 
prieft he could have no wife. When the feg- 
gots were placed around him, he feemed no 
way daunted at the preparation ; but cried 
outy ** I rcfign my life with joy in teftimony 
«' of the dodrine of Jefus." When Hooper 
was tied to the ftake a ftool was fet before him 
with the queen's* pardon upon it, in cafe he 
fliould relent ; but he ordered it to be re- 
moved, and prepared chearfully to fuffcr his 
fentence, which was executed in its full fe- 
verity. The fire, either from malice or ne- 
gleft, had not been fufficienrly kindled; (a 
that his legs and thighs were firft burned, and 
One of his hands dropped off, while with the 
other he continued to beat his breaft. He 
was three quarters of an hour in torture, which 
be bore with inflexible coaftancy. 

"Sanders and Taylor, two other clergymen, 
whofe zeal had been diftinguifhcd in carrying 
on the reformation, were the next that fuf- 
fered. Taylor was put into a pitch-barrel ; 
Jind before the fire w^s kindled, a faggot from 

an 
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an unknown hand was thrown at his head^ 
which made it ftrcam with blood. Still, how- 
ever, he continued undaunted finging the 
thirty-firft pfalm in Englifli, which one of the 
fpe£tators obferving, ft ruck him a blow on 
the fide of the head, and commanded him to 
pray in Latin. Taylor continued a few mi- 
nutes filent with his eyes ftedfaftly fixed up- 
ward, when one of the guards, either through 
impatience or qompaflion, ftruck him down 
with his halbert, and thus happily put an end 
CO his torments. 

The death of thcfe only fcrved to encreafe 
the favage appetite of the popiih bifiiops and 
monks, for Trefli flaughter. Bonner, bloated 
at once with rage and luxury, let loofe his 
vengeance without reftraintj and feemed to 
take a pleafure in the pains of the unhappy 
fufFerers ; while the queen, by her letters, txn 
horted him to purfue the pious work without 
pity or interruption. Soon after, in obe^- 
diencc to her commands, Ridley, biihop of 
London; and the venerable Latimer, biihop 
of Worcefter, were condemned together. Rid* 
ley had been one of the ablelt champions for 
the reformation ; his piety, learning, and ibli- 
dity of judgment, were admired by his friends, 
and dreaded by his enemies. The night be- 
E 4 fore 
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fore his cxecutidn, he invited the mayor of Ox- 
ford and his wife to fee him ; and when be 
beheld them melted into tears, he himfelf ap- 
peared quite unmoved, inwardly fupported and 
comforted in that hour of agony. When he 
was brought to the flake to be burnt, he found 
bis old friend Latimer there before him. Of 
all the prelates of that age, Latimer was the 
moft remarkable for his unaffcfted piety, and 
the fimplicity of his manners. He had never 
learned to flatter in courts ; and his open re- 
buke was dreaded by all the great, who at that 
time too much defer ved it. His fermons, which 
remain to this ^ day, (hew that he had much 
learning, and much wit ; and there is an air of 
fmcerity running through them, not to be found 
clfewhere. When Ridley began to comfort 
his ancient friend ; Latimer, on his part, was 
as ready to return the kind office. *' Be of 
gbod cheer, brother, cried he, we (hall this day 
kindle fuch a torch in England, as I truftin 
God, Thall never be extinguiflied." A furious 
bigot afcended to preach to them and the 
people, while the fire was preparing ; and Rid- 
ley gave a moft ferious attention to his dif- 
Gourfe. No way dift rafted by the prepara* 
tions about him, he heard him to the laft ; and 
then told him, tl\^t he was ready to anfwer all 

th^t 
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that he had preached upon, if he were permitted 
a fhort indulgence } but this was refufed him. 
At length fire was fct to the pile : Latimdr 
was foon out of pain, but Ridley continued to 
fgfier much longer, his legs being confumed 
before the fire reached his vitals. 

One Thomas Haukes, when condufted to 
the flake, had agreed with his friends, that if 
he found .the torture fupportable, he would 
make them a fignal for that purpofe in the 
midft of the flames. His zeal for the caufe 
in which he fuffered was fo ftrong, that when 
the fpcftators thought him near eicpiring, by 
ftretching out his arms, he gave his friends the 
fignal that the pain was not too great to be 
borne. This example, with many others of 
the like conflancy, encouraged multitudes not 
only to VufFer, but even to afpire after mar* 
tyrdom. 

But women feemed pcrfecuted with as much 
fcverity even as men. A woman in Guernfey, 
condemned for hercfy, was delivered of a child 
in the midft of the flames. Some of the fpec- 
tators, humanely ran to fnatch the infant from 
danger ; but the magiftrate, who was a papift, 
ordered it to be flung in again, and there it 
was confumed with the mother. 

Cran- 
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Cranmer's death followed foon after, and 
(truck the whole nation with horror. This 
prelate, whom we have feen a£iing fo very 
confpicuous a part in the reformation, during 
the two preceding reigns, had been long de- 
tained a prifoner, in confcquence of his imput- 
ed guilt in obftruding the queen's fuccefTion 
to the crown. But it w^s now refolved to bring 
him to puniihment ; and to give it all its ma- 
lignity, the queen ordered that he fliould be 
punifhed for hercfy, rather than for treafon. 
He was accordingly cited by the pope, to ftand 
his trial at Rome ; and though he was kept a 
prifoner at Oxford, yet upon his not appear- 
ing, he was condemned as contumacious. But 
his enemies were not fatisfied whh his tortures, 
without addfng to them the poignancy of felf- 
accufation. Perfons were, therefore, employed 
to tempt him by flattery and infinuationj by 
giving him hopes of once more being received 
Into favour, to fign his recantation, by which 
he acknowledged the doftrines of the papal 
fupremacy and the real prefence. His love 
of life prevailed. In an unguarded moment he 
was induced to fign this paper ; and now his 
enemies, as we are told of the devil, after hav- 
ing rendered him completely wretched, refolv- 
ed to deftroy him. But it was determined be- 
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fore they led him out to execution, that they 
fhould try to induce him to make a recantar 
tion in thd church before the people. The un- 
fortunate prelate, either having a fccret inti- 
mation of their defign, or having once more re- 
covered the native vigour of his mind, entered 
the church, prepared to furprize the whole au- 
dience by a contrary declaration. Being placed 
in a confpicuous part of the church, a fermon 
was preached by Cole, provoft of Eaton, in * 
which he magnified Cranmer's converfion as . 
the immediate work of heaven itfelf. He af- 
fured the archbifhop, that nothing could have 
been fo pleafing to God, the queen, or the 
people ; he comforted him, that in cafe it was 
thought fit he fhould fuffer, that numberlefs 
dirges and maffes ihould be faid for his foul ; 
and that his own confeflion of his faith would 
ftill nK)re fecure bis foul from the pains of 
purgatory. During this whole rhapfody, Cran- 
mer exprefied the utmoft agony^ anxiety, and 
internal agitation; he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, he fhed a torrent of tears, and groan* 
ed with unutterable anguifh. He then began 
a prayer, filled with the moH pathetic expref- 
fions of horror and remorfe : he then- faid 
he was well apprized of his duty to his fove- 
reign; but that a fup^rior duty, the duty which 

• he 
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he owed his Maker, obliged him to declare 
that he had ligned a paper contrary to his con- 
fcience : that he took this opportunity of at-» 
toning for his error, by a fincerc and open re- 
cantation ; he was willing, he faid, to feal with 
his blood that dpftrine, which he firmly believed 
to be communicated from heaven ; and that'^as 
his hand had erred, by betraying his hearf, it 
Ihould undergo the firft punifhment. The af- 
fcmbly, confiding chiefly of papifts, who hoped 
to triumph in the lafi: words of fuch a con«* 
vert, were equally confounded and incenfed 
at this declaration. They called aloud to him 
to leave off difiembling ; and led him forward 
amidft the infults and reproaches of his au- 
dience, to the ftake at which Latimer and Rid- 
ley had fufFered. He was rcfolved to triumph 
over their infults by his conftancy and forti- 
tude; and the fire beginning to be kindled 
round him, he ftretched forth his right-hand, 
and held it in the flames till it was confum- 
ed, while he frequently cried out, in the midft 
of his fuerings, " That unworthy hand ;" at 
the fame time exhibiting no appearance of 
pain or diforder. When the fire attacked 
his body, he feemed to be quite infenfible 
of his tortures; his mind was occupied 
wholly upon the hopes of a future reward. 
After his body was deftroyed, his heart 

was' 
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was found entire ; an emblem of the conftan- 
cy with which he fuffered. 

Thefe perfecutions were now become odious 
to the whole nation ; and, as it may be eafily 
fuppofed, the perpetrators 6f them were aU 
willing to throw the odium from themfelves 
u{$on others. Philip, fenfible of the hatred 
which he mult incur upon this occafion, endea- 
voured to remove the reproach from himfelf 
by a very grofs artifice. He ordered his con- . 
feffor to deliver in his prefence a fcrmon in favour 
of toleration ^ but Bonner in his turn would not 
take the whole of the blame, and retorted the 
feverities upon the court. In fa£t, a bold 
ftep was taken to introduce a court fimilar to 
that, of the Spanifh inquifition, that fhould 
be empowered to try heretics, and condemn 
them withoi)t any other form of law but its 
own authority. But even this was thought a 
method too dilatory in the prefent exigence 
of affairs. A proclamaticm iiTued againit 
books of herefy, treafon, and fedition decla* 
red, that wholbever liaving fuch books in his 
pofleflion did not burn them without reading, 
ihould be efteemed rebels, and fufFer accord- 
ingly. This, as might be expefted, was at- 
tended with bloody effects, whole crowds were 
executed, till even at laft the very magif- 

tratcs. 
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trates, who had been inftrumental io thefe 
cruelties, at lafl: refufed to lend their affiftancc* 
It was computed, that during this periecution, 
two hundred and feventy-feven perfonf fufier* 
ed by fire, befides thofe punilhed by itnprifon- 
ment, fines, and confifcations. Among thofe 
who fufFcred by fire were five bifliops, twenty* 
one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty* 
four tradefmen, one hundred hufbandmen^ 
fifty* five women, and four children. 

All this was terrible ; and yet the temporal 
affairs of the kingdom did not; feem to be 
more fuccefsful. From Philip's firft arrival 
in England the queen's pregnacy was talked 
of; and her own extreme defire that it (hould 
be true, induced her to favtfur the report. 
When Pole, the pope's legate, was firft intro* 
duced to her, (he fancied the child ftirred in 
her womb ; and this her flatterers compared 
to the leaping of John the Baptift in his mo* 
thcr's belly, at thefalutation of the Virgin. The 
catholics were confident that (he was preg* 
nant; they were confident that this child 
Ihould be |i fon; they were even confident 
that heaven wouid render him beautiful, vt* 
gorouif, and witty. But it foon turned put 
that all their confidence was ill founded ; for 
the quean's fuppofed pregnancy was only the 
1 begin- 
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beginning of a dropfy, which the difordered 
ftate of her health had brought upon her. 

This opinion of the queen's pregnancy was 
all along carefully kept up by Philip^ as it was 
an artifice by which he hoped to extend his 
authority in the kingdom. But he was mifta- 
ken : the Englifh parliament, however lax in 
their principles at that time, harboured a con- 
tinual jeaioufy againft him, and pafled repeat- 
ed a&s, by which they afcertained the limits 
of his power, and confirmed the authority of 
the queen. Ambition was his only ruling 
paflion ; and the extreme fondnefs of the queen 
for his pcrfon was rather permitted by him 
than defired. He only wanted to make her 
inclinations fubfervient to the purpofes of his 
power,; but finding her unable to fatisfy him 
in that hope, he no longer treated her with 
any return of affedtion, but behaved to her 
with apparent indifference and negleA. At 
length, tired with her importunities and jea- 
ioufies, and finding his authority extremely 
limited in England, he took hold of the firft 
opportunity to leave her, and went over to 
the emperor his father in Flanders. In the . 
mean time, the queen's paiiion encreafed 
in proportion to the coolnefs with which it 
was returned. She pafled moft of her time 

in 
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in folitudc, where (he gave vent to her for* 
rows, either by tears or by writing fond epiflles 
to Philip, who, except when he wanted money, 
feldom returned her any anfwer. To fupply 
his demands upon thefe occafions, flie took 
fcveral very extorting methods by loans, which 
were forced from feveral whom (he thought 
moft afFcftionate to her pcrfon, or beft able to 
fpare it. She offered the Englilh merchants 
at Antwerp fourteen per cent, for a loan of 
thirty thoufand pounds, and yet was mortified 
by a refufal. 

She was more fuccefsful in her attempts to 
engage the Englrfh in a war with France, at the 
inftigation of her huKband, although in the 
end it turned out to her utter confufion. A 
war had juft beert commenced between Spain 
and that kingdom ; and Philip, who took this 
occafioh to come over to England, declared, 
that if he were not feconded by England 
at this crifis, he would never fee the country 
more. This declaration greatly heightened 
the queen's zeal for promoting his interefts 5 
and though (be was warmly oppofed in this 
meafure by cardinal Pole, and the reft of her 
council, yet, by threatening to difmifs them 
all, Ihe at laft fiicceedcd. War was declared 
againft France, and preparations were every 

where 
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where made for attacking that kingdom with 
vigour. An army of ten thoufand men was A.t>.jjs7. 
raifed, and fupplied by various methods of ex- 
tortion, and fent over into Flanders. 

A battle gained by the Spaniards at St. 
Quintin fecmed topromife great fuccefs to the . 
allied arms; but foon anaftion,^ performed by 
the duke of Guife in the midft of winter^ turn- 
ed the fcale in favour of France, and afFeft- 
ed, if not the interefts, at leaft the honour of 
England in the tendered point. Calais had 
now for above two hundred years been in 
poflcffion of the Englifli ; it had been made the 
chief market for wooU and other Britiih com- 
^lodities ^ it had been ftrongly fortifie4 
at different times, and was then deemed im- 
pregnable. But all the fbrtifications, which 
were raifed before gunpowder was found out^ 
were very ill able to refift the attacks of a re-- 
gular battery from cannon; and they only 
continued to enjoy an ancient reputation for 
ftrength, which they were very ill able to 
maintain. Coligny, the French general^ had 
remarked to the duke of Guifcj that as the 
town of Calais was furrounded by n^arlhes, 
which during winter were impaflablej except 
over a dyke guarded by two caftles, St. Aga- 
tha and Newnam Bridge ; the Englifli wetc^ 

Vol. IIL F of 
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of late^ accuftomed, to fave expence, to dif> 
mifs a great part of the garrtfon at the ap- 
proach of winter, and recall them in fpring. 
The duke of Guife upon thfs, nriade a fuddcn 
and unexpefted march towards Calais, and 
alTaulted the caftle of St. Agatha with three 
thoufand arquebufiers. The garrifon was foon 
obliged tt> retreat to their other caftle of New- 
nam Bridge, and fbortly after compelled to quit 
that poft, and to take (belter in the city. Mean 
• while a fmall fleet was fent to block up the 
entrance of the harbour ; and thus Calais was 
invefted by land and fea. The governor, 
lord Wentworth, made a brave defence 5 but 
his garrifon being very weak, they were unable 
to rcfift an affault given by the French, who 
made a lodgement in the caftle. On the night 
following^ Wentworth attempted. to recover 
this poft ; but having loft two hundred men 
in the attack, he was obliged to capif ulate ; fo 
that in lefs than eight days, the dukrof Guife 
recovered a city that had been in poffeffion of 
the Englifh fince the time of Edward the 
third, and which he had fpent eleven months 
in befieging. Thi^ lofs ' filled the whole 
kingdom with murmurs, and the queen with 
defpair ; flie was heard to fay, that when dead, 
the name of Calais would be found engraven 
on her heart. 
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Thefe complicated cvikj a murmUritig peel- 
pie, an eficreafmg bcfefy, a difdainftal huAandj 
tad an unfucceisful war, n>ade dreadful depre* 
dations on Mary's conftitution. She began 
to appear confumptive, and this rendered her 
mind ftill more morofc and bigottcd. The 
people now therefore began to turn their 
thoughts to her fucceffori and the princcfg 
Elizabeth came into a greater degree of co»* 
fideration^ than before. During this whote 
reign, the nation was in continual appreben« 
fions with regard not only to the fuccefiion* 
but (be life of this princefs. The violent hatred 
of the queen broke out upon every occafion | 
while Elizabeth, confcious of her danger, paft 
her tinfie wholly in reading and ftudy, entirely 
detached from bufinefs. Propofals of marriage 
had be^n made to her by the SwediOi ambaf- 
iador, in his marfer*s name ; but (he referre<l ' 
him to the queen, who leaving it to her own 
choice^ fee had this magnanimity to refefvcf 
herfelf for better fortune. Nor was fee left 
prudent in- concealing her fentiments of reli- 
gion, and in eluding all queftions relative to 
that dangerous fubjeft. She was obnoxious 
to Mary for two reafons ; as fee was next heir 
to the throne, it^ was feared fee might afpire 
to ic dimngh^F lifter's life-tjoie •, but it was 

J^ 2 ftill^ 
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ftill more reaibnably apprehended that (he 
would| if ever ihe came to the crown, mak^ 
an innovation in that religion, which Mary 
took fuch pains to eftabliih. The bifliops, 
who had fhed fuch a deluge of blood, forefaw 
this ; and often told Mary that her deftroying 
meaner heretics was of no advantage to the 
ftate, while the body of the tree was fufFered 
to remain. Mary faw and acknowledged the 
cogency of their arguments, confined her filter 
with proper guards, and only waited for fome 
frcfh infurreftion, or fonrve favourable pretext, 
to dcftroy her. Her own death prevented the 
perpetration of her meditated cruelty. 

Mary had been long in a very declining 
ftate of health ; and having miftaken her drop- 
fy for a pregnancy, fhe made ufe of an impro- 
per regimen, which had cncreafed the; difor- 
dcr Every refledtion now tormented her. 
The confcioufnefs of being hated by her fub* 
jedls, the profpedfc of Elizabeth's fucccflion, 
whom Ihe hated, and, above all, her anxiety 
for the lofs of her hulband, who never intend- 
ed to return 5 all thefe preyed upon her mind,' 
and threw her into a lingering fever, of which 
fhe died, after a fhort and unfortunate reign of 
five years, four months, and eleven days, in 
the forty- third year of her age. 'Car<iinai 
I Pole, 
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Pole, whofc gentlenefs m power we hive of- 
ten had occafion to mention, furvived her but. 
xine day. She was buiricd in Henry the fe* 
vcnth's chapel, according to the rites of the 
church of Rome* 
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A. p. 1558. Yy Ej^E >^c to adopt the maxim of 
the catholics themfclves, that evil may be 
done for the produftion of gopd, one might 
fay that the perfecutions in Mary*s reign were 
permitted only to bring the kingdom more 
generally over to the proteftant religion. No- 
thing could preach fo efFcftually againfl: th^ 
cruelty and vices of the monks, as the actions 

of 
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of the ihoriks themfclves. Wherever heretics 
were to-be burnt, the monks were always pre- 
' fent, rejoicing at the flames, infulting the fal- 
1^; arid frequently the firfl: to thruft the flam- 
irig bi^nd. againft the faces of the fufferers- 
The Eng;lilh were efFedually converted by 
fvich. fights as thefe from their ancient fuper- 
ffitions. To bring the people over to any 
opinion, it is only neceflary to perfccute, 
iiiftead of attempting to convince. The peo- 
ple had formerly been compelled to embrace 
the proteftant religion, and Uieir fears induced 
them to conform •, but now almoft the whole 
nation were pfoteftants from inclination. 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the joy 
that was difFufcd among the people upon 
the accefllon of Elizabeth, who now came to 
the throne without any oppofition. She had 
been at Hatfield, when informed of her fifter's 
death ; and, haftening up to London, was re- 
ceived by the multitude with univerfal acclama- 
tions. Elizabeth had her education in that " 
beft Ichool, the fchool of adverfity j and fhc 
had made the proper ufc of her confinement. 
Being debarred the enjoyment of pleafures a- 
broad, (he fought for knowledge at home; 
(he cultivated her underftanding, learned the 
languages and, fciences ; but of all the arts 
which (he acquired, that of concealing her 
F 4 opi- 
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Opinions, of checking her inclinations; of dii(t 
pleating none, and of learning to reign, were 
the moft beneficial to her. 

This virgin monarch, as fome hifl:orian$ 
have called her, upon entering the Tower 
iaccording to cuftom, could not refrain 
from remarking on the difference of her 
prefent, and her^ former fortune, when fhe 
was fi?nt there as a prifoner, and from whence 
(he had fo narrowly ^fcaped. She had alfo 
l)cen fcarce proclaimed queen, when Philip, 
who had been married to Mary, but who ever 
teftified a partiality in favour of Elizabeth, 
Ordered his ambaflador ip London, the duke 
of Fcria, to m^ke her propofals of marriage 
from his mafter. What political motives 
Elizabeth might have againll this marriage, 
are not mentioned ; but certain it is, that (be 
i^either liked the perfon, nor the religion of 
her admirer. She was willing at once to enjoy 
the pleafures of independence, and the vanity 
of numerous felicitations. But while thefe werq 
her views, (he returned him a very obliging, 
though ev^Iive anfwerj and he (Hll retained 
fuch hopes of fuccefs, that he fent a meflcn^ 
ger to'Rqme, with orders to folici^ the dif- 
penfation. 

Elizabeth had, from the beginning, refolved 
Vpon reforming the ghurchj even while (he wa$ 

held 
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held in the conftralnts of a prifon ; and now^ 
upon coming to the crown, ihe immediately 
fet about it. But not to alarm the partizan^ 
of the catholic religion all at once, ihe retain- 
ed eleven of her fitter's council ; and, in or- 
der to balance their authority, added eight 
more who were known to be afFcftionate to the 
proteftant religion. Her particular advifer, 
however, was Sir William Cecil, fccretary 
of date, a man more earneftly employe4 
in the bufinefs than the fpeculations of the 
times ; and whofe temper it was to wi(h for 
any religion that he thought would contribute 
to the welfare of the ftate. By his advice, 
therefore, (he immediately recalled all exiles, 
and gave liberty to all prifoners who were con- 
fined on account of religion. She next pub* ' 
li(hed a proclamation, by which fhe forbade 
all preaching without a fpecial licence. She 
alfo fufpended the laws fo far as to have a great 
part of the fcrvice to be read in Englifhf and 
forbade the hoft to b^ any more -elevated in a.d, 155$* 
her prefence, A parliament foon after com- 
pleted what the prerogative had begun j aft 
after aA was paflfed in favour of the reforma- 
tion ; and in a fingle feffion the form of reli- 
gion was eftablilhed as we at prefcnt have the 
happinefe to enjoy it* 

The 
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The oppt)fition which was made to theft 
religious eftabliftimenfs was furious, but feeble. 
A conference, of nine dodlors on each fide, was 
propofed and agreed to, iiv prefence of the lord 
keeper Bacon. They were to difpute public- 
ly upon either fide of the qucftioh ; and it was 
refolved that the people ihould hold to that 
which came off with the viftory. Difputarions of 
this kind never carry convidion to either par- 
ty ; fo much is to. be faid, and fo wide is the 
field that both fides have to r^Jnge in, that the 
^rength of both is exhaufted before the en- 
gagement may be properly faid to begin. The 
conference therefore came to nothing; the ca- 
tholics declared that it was not in their power 
to difpute a fecond time upon topics, on whidh 
they had gaijiied a former viftory ; while the* 
proteftants, on the other fide, afcribed their 
caution to their fears. Of nine thoufand four 
Hundred beneficed clergymen, ^hich were the 
number of thofe in the kingdom, only fourteen 
bilhops, twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads 6f 
colleges, and about eighty of the parochfal 
clergy J chofe to quit theif preferments father 
than give iip their religion. Thus England 
was feen to change its belief in religion four 
times fince the beginning of the reign of Henry 
the eighth. " Strange, feys a foreign writer, 

that 
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that a people fo refolute, ihduld be guilt3r of 
ib much inconftancy ; that the fame people^ 
who this day aflifted at the execution of here<^ 
tics, ihould the neMt» not only think them 
guiklefs, but conform to their fyftems of think- 

Elizabeth was now fited upon a proteftant 
throne ; and had confeqaently all the catholic 
powers of Europe her opert or fecret enemies] 
France, Scbtla^d^ the pope^ and even Spain 
itfelf, began to think of combining againft 
her. Her fubjefts of Ireland were concealed 
enemies ^ and tllve catholic party in England^ 
though profelling obedience, were yet ready to 
take the advantage of her flighted misfortunes, 
Tbefe were the dangers (he had to fear ; nor 
bad Que formed a fingle alliance to affift her, 
nor pofiefled any foreign friends that (he could 
jafely rely on. In this (ituation, therefore, (bo 
could hope for no other refource but what pro* 
ceeded from the aflTedtion of her omi fubji):s, 
her own infight into her affairs, and the wif^ 
dom of her admmiftration. From the beginning 
of her reign^ (he feemed to aim at two very 
difficult attainments; to make herfelf loved 
by her futs^je^, and feared by her courtiers^ 
She refetved to be frugal of her treafury ; and 
ftiH ifiore fparing if) her rewards to favourites* 

a This 
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This at pnce kept the people in good humour i 
and the great too poor to (hake off their inde-^ 
pendente* She alfo (hewed, that (he knew ho«^ 
to diftribute both rewards and puni(hments 
with impartiality ; that (he knew when td footh^ 
and when . to upbraid ; that (he could di(rem* 
ble fubmilHon, but preferve her prerogatives* 
In (hort, (he Teemed to have (ludied the people 
(he was born to govern, and even (hewed that 
(he knew when to flatter their foibles to fecure 
their aiFeftions. 

Her chief miniftcr was Robert Dudley, XoA 
to the late duke of Northumberland, whom 
the feemed to* regard from capricious mo-^ 
tive^, as he was fojScffcd neither of abilitie3 
nor virtue. But. to make amends, the two 
favourites next in power, were Bacon and Ce<» 
tiU men of great capacity and infinite appli- 
cation: they regulated the finances, . and di- 
refbed the political meafures with foreign courts^ 
that were afterwards followed with fo much 
fuccefs. 

• A ftate of permanent felicity is not to be cx- 
pcfted here; and Mary Stuart, commonly 
called Mary queen of Scots, was the firft per- 
fon that excited the fears or the refentment 
of Elizabeth. We have already mentioned, 
that Henry the fcvcnth married his eldeft 

daughter. 
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daughter, Margaret, to James, king of Scot- 
land, who dying, left no iffue that came to ma- 
turity except Mary, afterwards furnamed Queen 
of Scots. At a very early age, this prin- 
cefs being poffcfled of every accomplifhment 
of perfon and mind, was married to Francis, 
the dauphin of France, who dying, left her a 
widow at the age of nineteen. As Elizabeth had 
been declared illigitim^te by Henry the eighth, 
Francis^ in right of his wife, began to afTume 
the title of king of England ; nor did the queen 
of Scots, his confort, feem to decline Iharing 
in this empty appellation. But though no- 
thing could have been more unjuft than fuch 
a claim, or more unlikely to fucceed, Eliza- 
beth, knowing that fuch pretenfions might pro- 
duce troubles in England, fent an ambaffador 
to' France, complaining of the behaviour of 
that court in this inftance. Francis, however, 
waSvHOt upon fuch good terms with Elizabeth 
as to forego any claims that would diftrefs 
her J and her ambaffador was fent home with- 
out fatisf^aion. Upon the death of Francis, 
Mary, the widow, ftill feemed difpofed to keep 
up the title ; but finding herfclf expofed to the 
perfecutions of the dowager queen, who now 
began to take the lead in France, Ihe determin- 
ed to return home to ScQdand, and demanded 

a fafir 
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a fafc paflagc from Elizabeth through Hng* 
land. But it was now Elizabeth's turn to re- 
fuie; and fhe fent back a very haughty an« 
fwcr to Mary*s rcqucfli. From hence a deter- 
mined perfonal enmity began to prevail be- 
tween thefe rival queens, which fubfifted for 
many years after, until at laft the luperior for- 
tune of Elizabeth prevailed. 

As the tranfa&ions of this unfortunate* queen 
make a diftinguiflied part in Elizabeth's 
hiftory, it will be neceffary to give them 
greater room than I .have hitherto given to 
the occurences of Scotland. The reforma- 
tion in England having taken place^ in Scot- 
land, alfo, that work was begun, but with cir- 
cumftances of greater animofity againft their 
ancient fuperftitions. The mutual refentment 
which either party, in that kingdom, bore to each 
other, knew no bounds ; and a civil war was 
likely to end the difputc. It was in this di- 
vided ftate of the people^ that Elizabeth, by 
giving encouragement to the reformers, gain- 
. ed over their affeftions from their natural 
queen, who was a catholic, and who confe- 
quently favoured thofe of that perfuafion^ 
Thus religion at laft effefted a fincere friehd- 
fliip between the Englifli and Scotch, which 
neither treaties, nor marriages, nor the vicini- 
ty 
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ty of fitu^tion, was able to prepuce. The re- 
formers, jtQ a man, confidered Elizabeth as their 
patronef$ and d^^feoder, and M^y as their pep- 
fecutor aad enemy. 

It was in thi^ fituation of things, that Marf 
rctjurned from Francp to reign at home ip 
Scotland, entirely atitached to the cuftoms and 
nn^ners of thp people fhe left) and confer 
quently very averfe to the gloomy feverity 
which her reformed fubjefts afFefted, and which 
they fancied made a proper ingredient in reli- 
gipn. A difference in religion between^ the 
fovereign and the people is ever produftiveof 
bad cffecls ; fincc it is apt to produce con- 
tempt on the one fide, and jealoufy on the 
other. Mary could not avoid regarding the 
four manners of the reformed clergy, who now 
bore fway among the people, without a mix- 
ture of ridicule and hatred •, while they, on thjS 
other hand, could not lopk tamely on the gaier 
ties and levities which (he introduced among 
them, without abhorrence and refcntm^t. The 
jealoufy thus excited, began every day to grow 
ftrqnger ; the clergy waited only for fome in- 
difcrction in the queen tp fly out into open op- 
pofuion V and her indifcretion but to foon gave 
theni fufE.ci^nt opportunity. 

After 
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After two years had been fpent in alter- 
cation and reproach, between Mary and 
her fubje£ts» it was refolved upon at laft by 
her council, that fhe (hould look out for fome 
alliance, by Which (he might be Sheltered and 
proteded againft the infolence and tnifguided 
AJ>* 1564. ^eal of her fpiritual inftruftors. After fome 
deliberation, the lord Darnley^ fon to the earl 
of Lenox, was the perfon in whom their 
opinions and wifhes centered. He had been 
born and educated in England, was now in 
his twentieth year, was coufm-german to the 
queen ; and what perhaps (he might admire 
ftill more, he was extremely talL Elizabeth 
was fccretly no way averfe to this marriage, as 
it freed her from the dread of a foreign zU 
liance; but when informed that it was adtual- 
ly concluded and confummated, (he pretended 
to teftify the utmoft difpleafure 5 Ihe menaced, 
complained, proteftcd j feized all the earl of 
Lenojc*s Englifh eflate, and threw the countefs 
and her fecond fon into the Tower. This du- 
plicity of condudt was common enough with 
Elizabeth 5 and on the prefentoccafion, it ferv- 
cd her as a pretext for refufing Mary's title 
to the fucceflion of England, which that prin- 
cefs had frequently urged^ but in vain. 

But 
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Iftut notwichftandlng Elizabeth's complaints 
and refehtnienti Mary wa3 refolved to indulge 
lier awn inclinations^ and, ftruck with the 
beauty of Darnley's figure, the match was 
di'iven forward with all expedition ; and fornd 
of the firft weeks of their connexion feemed to 
promife an happy union for the reft of theit* 
lives. However, it was not without fome op^ 
j>ontion from the reformers that this^marriagtf 
was con^pleted^ It was agitated, whether the > 

queen could marry without the confent of the 
peopfe \ Some lords rofe up ih arms to pre« 
vent it \ but being purfued by afuperiorforce^ 
they found themfelves obliged to abandon 
their cpuntry, and take refUge in England^ 
Thus far all was favourable to Mary $ and 
thus far file kept within the bounds of ftridt 
virtue* Her enemies were baniflied, her ri- 
val over-ruled, arid Ihe hcrfelf married to the 
man ihe loved. 

• While Mary had been daMled by the plcaf* 
itig exterior of her new lover, Ihe had entirely 
fargot to look to the accompliihments of his 
mind. Darniey was but a weak and ignorant 
man } violent, yet variable in his enterprizes $ 
infolent, yet credulous, and eafily governed by 
-flatterers! devoid of all gratitude, becaufc he 
-tKougi^ no favours equal to his merit; and 

Voi.^IlI. G being ^ 
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being addidcd to low plcafures, he was eqiuillf 
incapable of all crup fcntiments of love and 
tendernefs. Mary, in the firft effufions of her 
fondnefs^ had taken a pleafure in exalting hrm 
beyond meafure ; but having leifure afterwards 
to remark his weaknefs and his vices, (he be« 
gan to convert her admiration into difguft ; 
and Darnly, enraged ^t her eiicreaflng cold- 
nefs, pointed his vengeance againft every per- • 
fon he efteemed the caufe of this change in 
her fenti/xients and behaviour. 

There was then in the court one David 
Ri2zio, the fon of a mufician at Turin, him- 
feif a mufician, who finding it difficult to 
fubfift by his art in his own country, had fol- 
lowed the ambafiador from that court into 
Scotland. As he underftood mufic to perfec* 
tion, and fuhg a good bafs, he wa^ intrpdu- 
ced into the queen's concert, who was fo 
taken with him, that (he defired the ambafla- 
dor, upon his departure, to leave Rizzio be- 
hind. The excellence of his voice foon pro-^ 
cured him greater familiarities ; and although 
he was by no means handfome, but rather 
ugly; the queen feemed to place peculiar con- 
fidence in him, and ever kept him next her 
perfon. Her fecretary for French difpatches 
having fome time after fallen under her dif- 

plesifure^ 
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plcafure, ihe promoted Rizzio.to that office, 
who, being (hrcwd, fealible, and afpiring be- 
yond hiy rank, foon after began to enter- 
tain hopes of being promoted to the im- 
portant office of chancellor of the kingdom* 
He was conful'ced on all occaHons ; no favours 
could be obtained but by his interceffion, and 
all fuitors were 6rft obliged to gain Rizzio 
to their inferefts, by prefents^ or by flattery. 
It was eafy to prevail upon a man of Darn- 
ley's jealous uxorious temper, that Rizzio was 
the perfon who had eftrangcd the queen's af- 
fe&ions from him ; and a furmile once con- 
ceived became to him a certainty. He foon 
therefore confultcd with fome lords of his 
party, ftung as" he was with envy, rage, and 
refentmentj and they not only.fanncd the con- 
flagration in his mind, but offered their affifl:- 
ance to difpatch . Rizzio. George Douglas, 
natural brother to the countefs of Lenox, the 
lords Ruthven and Lindfcy, fettled the cir- 
cumftances of this poor creature's affaffination 
among them ; and determined that, as a pu- 
nilhment for the queen's indifcretions, the mur- 
der fliould be committed in her prefence. 
Mary was at this time in the fixth month of 
her pregnancy, and was then fupping in pri- 
vate, at table with the countefs of Argyle, 
G a her 
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her natural Hfter, fome other fervants, and her 
favouf itc Rlzzio. Lord Darnly led the way 
into the apartment by a private ftair-cafe, and 
flood for fome time leaning at the back of 
Mary's chair. His fierce looks and unexpeft- 
ed intrufion greatly alarmed the queen, who» 
. neverthelefs, kept filence, not daring to call 
out. A little after lord Ruthven, Gedrge 
Douglas, and the other confpirators, rujlhed 
in, all armed, and fhewing in their looks the 
brutality of their intentions. The queen could 
no longer reftrain her terrors, but demanded 
the reafon of this bold intrufion. Ruthven 
made her no anfwer ; but ordered Rizzio to 
^ quit a place of which he was unworthy. Riz*- 
zio now faw that he was the objed of their 
vengeance 5 and trembling with apprebenfiort 
took hold of the queen's robes to put himfelt 
under her proteftion, who, on her part, ftrove 
to interpofe between the afiaflins and .h}tn« 
Douglas^ in the mean time, had reached the 
unfortunate Rizzio ; and fnatching a dagger, 
from, the king's fide,- while the queen filled 
the room with her cries, plunged it in her prcf* 
fence into Rizzio^s bofom, who, fcreaming 
with fear and agony, was torn from Mary by 
the other confpiratort, and dragged into the 
'fthti-chamber^ where be was difpatcbed witli 
2 fifty- 
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fifqr-fix wounck. The unhappy princcfs con- 
tmued her lamentations; but being informed 
of his fate, ac once dried her tears, and (aid 
fhe would weep no more, for (he would now 
think of revenge. The infult indeed upon 
her jjerfon and honour, and the danger to 
which her life was expofed on account of her 
pregnancy,' were injuries fo atrocious and fb 
complicated, that , they fcarce left room for 
pardon. 

This aft of violence was only to be punifli- 
ed by temporizing 5 ftie pretended to forgive 
fo great a crime ; and exerted the force of 
her natural allurements fo powerfully, that 
her huiband fubmitted implicitly to her will. 
Hefoon gave up his accomplices to her refent- 
ment, and retired with her to Dunbar, while 
flie, having coUefted an army, which the con* 
fpirators had no power to refift, advanced to 
Edinburgh, and obliged them to fly into Eng^ 
land, where' they lived in great poverty and 
diftrefs. They made application, however, 
to the ^arl of Bothwell, 9 new favourite of 
Mary's ; and that nobleman, deflrous to ftreng- 
then his party by the ^cceflion of their inter? 
eft, was able to pacify her refentment, and he 
foon after procured them liberty to returo 

bomf . 

G 3 The 
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The vengeance of the queen was implacable 
to her huiband alone; his perfon was before 
difagreeablc to herj and having perfuaded him 
to give up his accomplices, ihe treated him 
with merited difdain and indignation. But 
Jt were well for her charadler and happinefs 
had ftie refted only in defpifmg ; flie fecrctly 
relblved on a fevcrcr revenge. The earl Both- 
wel, who was now become her favourite, was 
of a cohfideralDle family in Scotland ; and 
though not diftingui(hed by any talents, civil 
or military, yet he made fome noife in the 
diflenfions of the Rate, and was an oppofer of 
the reformation. He was a man of profligate 
manners, had involved his fortune in great 
debts, and had reduced himfelf to beggary by 
hisprofufion. This nobleman, notwithftanding, 
had ingratiated himfelf fo far with the queen, 

^ that all her meafures were entirely directed by 
' hi,s advice and authority. Reports were even 
fpread of more particular intimacies ; and 
thefe gave fiich uneafinefs to Darnley, that he 
left the court, and retired to Glafgow, to be 
no longer a fpcdlator of her exceflcs. But 
this was not what the queen aimed ^t ; ffae was 
determined upon more ample punifliment. 

' Shortly after, all thofe who wifhed well to her 

f harader, or repofe to their country, were exr 

f trcmely 
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tremely pkafed, and fbmewhat furpriied, to 
hear that her jtendernefs for her hufband was , 

revived ; and that ihe had taken a journey to ' 
vifit him,, during his fickncfs there. Darnley 
was fo far allured by her behaviour on this oc- 
cafion, that he refolved to part with her no 
more ;, he put himfelf under hef protedion, 
and foon after attended her to Edinburgh^ 
which it was thought would be a place more 
favourable to his declining health. She lived 
in the palace of Holyroood-houfe ; but as the 
fituation of that place was loi^, and the con- 
courfe of perfons abbut the court heceffarily 
attended with noife^ which might difturb him 
in his prefent infirm ftate, fhe fitted up an a- 
partment for him in a folitary houfe at fome 
diftance, called the Kirk of Field. Mary there 
gave him marks of kindnefs and attachment; 
flie converfed cordially with him, and (be lay 
ibme nights in a room undet" him. It was on 
the ninth of February that (he told him ihc 
would pafs that night in the- palace, becaufe 
the marriage of one of her fervants was to be 
there celebrated in her prefcncc. But dread- 
ful confequcnccs enfued. About two o'clock 
in the morning the whole city was much. 
alarme4 at hearing a great noife ; the houfe 
in which Darnley Uy was blown up w}th gut)- 
G 4 powder. 
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powder* His^dead body was fbunc) at fmM 
diftance in a neighbouring Beld, but without 
any marks of violence of contufioA. No 
doubt could be entertained but that Darnley 
was murdered ; and the general fufpicion fell 
upon Bothwell as the perpetrator. 

All orders of the date, and the whole body 
of the peoplei began to demand juftice on the 
fuppofcd murderer i the queen herfelf wasnot 
entirely exempt from the general fufpicion ; and 
papers were privately- ftuck up every wbcre^ ac- 
cufing her of being an accomplice. Mary, 
more folicitous to punilh others than definid bciv 
fclf, offered rewards for the difcovery of thofe 
who had fpread fuch reports ; but no rewards 
were offered for tlie difcpvery of the murderers, 
One indifcretfon led on to another j Qothwiej], 
though acpgfed of being ftained with her huf- 
band's bloody though univerially odioqs totte 
people, had the confidence, while ,M*ry was 
on her way to Stirling, on a vifit to her fon, 
to feize her at the bead of a body of eight 
hundred horfe, and to carry her to Dunbar, 
where he forced her to yield to his purpofes. It 
was then thought' by thcpisople th^t the mea- 
fure of his crimes was complete ; and that ho 
who was fuppofed to kill the queen's faqiband^ 
find to have offered violence to her perfon, 

powl^ 
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could expert ho mercy ; but they were afto« 
nifhed upon finding, inftead of difgrace, that 
Bqthwell was taken into more than former fa* 
vour ; and, to crown all, that he was married 
to the queen^ having divorced his own wife 
to procure this union. 

This was a fatal alliance to Mary ; and the 
people were now wound up by the complica- 
tion of her guilt, to pay very little deference 
to her authority. The prpteftant teachers^ 
who had great power, had long borne great 
animofity towards her ; the opinion of her 
guilt was by that means more widely diffuied» 
and made the deeper impreflion. The prtnci« 
pal nobility met at Stirling ; and an affociatbn 
was fooQ formed for protecting the young-' 
prince, and puniibing the king's murderers* 
Lord Hume was the firft in arms ; and lead- 
ing a body of eight hundred borfe, fuddenljr 
environed the quten and Botbwell, in the caf* 
jtle of Borthwick. They found means, bow* 
ever, to make their efcape ; and Bothwiell, ait 
the head of a few forces, meeting the aflbciap- 
tors within about tix miles of Edinburgh, was 
obliged to capitukuDe, while Mary was con* 
duded by the prevailing party into Editt'* ' 
burgh, amidft the infults and reproaches of 
tbe popuUcc*^ From thence fhe was fenta 

prifoner 
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prifoner to the caftle of Lochltvin, ficuated in 
a lake of that name, where (he fuffcred all the 
ieverities of an unkind keeper, and an up- 
braiding confcience, with a feeling heart. Both* 
well, however, was more fortunate ^ he fled 
during the conference, unattended to Dunbar, 
where fitting out a few fmall fhips, he fub- 
.fitted among the C^kneys for fome time by 
piracy. Being purfued thither, and his do- 
neftics taken, who made a full difcovery of 
bis crimes, he efcaped himfelf in an open boat 
to Denmark, where he was thrown into prifon, 
loft his fenfes, and died miferably about tea 
years afterwards. 

Id this fituation, Mary was not entirely 
without proteftion and friends. Queen Eli- 
sabeth, who now faw her rival entbely bum- 
bled, began to relent i (he was feen to refleA on 
ihe precarious ftate of royal grandeur, and the 
danger of encouraging rebellious fubjecls; 
Ibe, therefore, fent Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 
as her ambafl^dor to Scotland, to interpofe in 
ber behalf; but the afibciated lords thought . 
proper to deny him, after feveral a(Fe£ted de- 
lays, all accefs to Mary'js perfon. However* . 
though he could not confer with her, he pro- 
cured her the beft terms with the rebellious. 
lords that he could» wh\ch wasj th^t ihe fhoul^ 
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rcfign the crown in favour of her (on, who 
was as yet a minor; that (he ihould appoint ^ 

the earl of Murray, who had from the begin- 
ing teftified an hatred to lord Darnly, as re- 
gent of the kingdom ; and as he was then in 
France, that (he (hould appoint a council till 
his arrival. Mary could not think of re(ign» ' 
ing all power without a plentiful effufion of 
tears ; but at laft figned wliat was brought to 
her, even without infpeftion. In confequence 
of this forced re(ignation, the young prince 
was proclaimed king, under the title of James 
the fixth. The queen had now no hopes but 
irom the kindnefs of the earl of Murray ; but 
even here (he was difappointed ; the earl, upon 
his return, inftead of comforting her, as (he 
expefted, loaded her with reproaches, which - 
reduced her almoft to defpain 

The calamities of the great, even though 
juftly deferved, feldpm fail of creating pity, 
and procuring friends. Mary, by her charms ' 
and promifes, had engaged a young gentle- 
man, whofe name was George Douglas, to 
alfift her in efcaping from the place where (he 
was confined : and this he eflfe^ed, by convey- 
ing her in difguife in a foiall boat, rowed by 
himfelf, a-(h6re. It wa$ now that the news 
of her fsnUrgement being fprcad abroad^ all 

the 
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the loyalty of the people feemed to revive once 
more. As Bothwell was no longer aflbciaced 
in her caufe» many of the nobility, w6o expefb- 
ed to fucceed him in favour, figned a bond 
of afibciation for her defence ; and in a few 
days (he faw herfelf at the head of fix thou- 
sand men. 

The earl of Murrav, who had been declared 
regent, was not flow in alfembling his forces ; 
and although his army was inferior to' that of ' 
the queen of Scots, he boldly took the field 
againft her. A battle was fought at Langfide, 
near Glafgow, which ^ was entirely dccifive in 
his favour ; and he feemed to merit viftory 
by his clemency after the aftion. Mary, now 
totally^ ruined, fled fouthwards from the field 
A«D.ic6s. <>f battle with great precipitation •, and came 
with a few attendants to the borders of Eng- 
ifand, where ffie hoped for proteftion from 
Elizabeth, who had upon fome recent occa* • 
lions declared m her favour. 

With thcfe hopes Ihe embarked on board 
a ftfliing 'boat in Galloway, and landed the 
Tame day at Wirkington in Cumberland, a*- 
t)out thirty miles diftant from Caflifle, whence 
ffie'* icnniediately dilpatched a mcffenger to 
fL.ondon, cfaving prof e<ft ion, and defiring Uber-P 
ity t6 vifit the cjuecn, Elizabeth being inform- 
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ed of her misfortunes knd retreat, deliberate 
ed for fome time upon the proper methods 
of proceeding, and refolved at lad to aft in a 
friendly, yet cautious manner. She immedi- 
ately fent orders to lady Scrope, fifter to the 
duke of Norfolk, a Jady who lived in that 
neighbourhood, to attend on the qiieen of Scocsi 
and fooh after difpacched lord Scrope himfelf^ 
and fir Francjs^ Knolles> to pay her all poffi^ 
ble refped. Nocwitbftanding theft marks of 
diftinftion, the queen refufed to admit Mary 
into her prefence, untill Ihe had cleared her 
character from the maoy foul afperfiona that 
it was ftained with» It might, perhaps,, hay^ 
been Elizabeth's duty to proted:, and not tp 
examine, her royal fugitive. However, ihc 
a£ted entirely under the dire&ion of her coun* 
cil, who obicrved, that if the crimes of the Scot- 
ti(h princcfs were really lb great as they were rc- 
prefented, the treating her with frier^dlhip would 
but give them a fanftion ; if (he was found 
guiltleis upon trial, ever)' enterpize, which 
friendfhip fliould infpire in her dei^nce, would 
be confidercd as laudable and glorious. 

Mary was now, though reludantly, obliged 
to admit her ancient rival as an umpire in her 
caufe; and the accufation was readily under- 
taken by Murray the regent; who expefted 

to 
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to remove £i powerful an affiitanc as Eliza* 
betb, by the atrociouiiiefe of Mary's ofiences. 
This extnuM-dinary conference, which delibe- 
rated on the condu& of a foreign queen, was 
managed at York ; three commilfioners being 
appointed by Elizabeth, nine by the queen of 
Skrots, and five by the regent, in which he 
himfelf was included. Thefe conferences were 
carried oa for fome time at the place firft ap- 
pointed I but after a while, Elizabeth, either 
unwilling to decide, as (he would thus give 
up the power ihe was now pofiefled of, or 
perhaps defirous of throwing all light poffible 
upon Mary's condud:, ordered the commiffi* 
oners to continue their conferences at Hamp- 
ton-court, where they were fpun out by aflfed:- 
ed delays. Whatever might have been the 
caufe of protrafting this conference in the 
beginning is not known ^ but many of the 
proofs of Mary's guilt, which were fupprefled 
at York, made their appearance before the 
board at Hampton. Among other proofs^ 
were many letters and fonnets written in 
Mary's own hand to Both well, in which ihe 
difcovers hei; knowledge of Darnley's intended 
murder, and her contrivance to marry Both- 
well, by pretending a forced compliance. 
Thefe papers, it muft be owned, are not free 

thcmfelves 
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fliemiclves from fufpicion of being a forgery; 
yet the reafons for their authenticity feem to 
prevail. However this be, the proofs of 
Mary's guilt appearing ftronger, it was thought 
proper to engage her advocates to give anfwera 
to them; but they, contrary to expedation^ 
refufed, alledging, that as Mary was a ibve- 
reign princefs, (he could not be fubjeft to any 
tribunal, not confidering that the aim of this 
conference was not punifhment, but reconcilia- 
tioiH thatit was not totry Mary, itt order toioflid: 
penalties, but to know whether fhe was wor- 
thy of Elizabeth's friendfhip and protedion. 
Inftead of attempting to juftify her condud^ 
the queen of Scots laboured nothing fo much 
as to obtain an interview with Elizabeth; 
confcious that her infinuatioas, arts, and ad^ 
drefs, of all which fhe was a perfed miitrefs, 
would be fufficient to perfuade her royal fifter, 
and ftand in place of innocence. But as (he 
ftill perfift^d in a refolution to make no de- 
fence, this deoiand was finally refufed her« 

She ftill, however, perfifted in demanding 
Elizabeth's proteffcion ; (he defired that either 
ihe fiioul4 be aflifted in her endeavours to re- 
cover her authority, or that liberty Ihould be 
given her for retiring into France, there to 
make trial of the fricndfliip of other princes. 

But 
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But Elizabeth^ fenfible of the danger which 
ittendcd either of thefc propofals, waif fecretly 
refolved to detain her ftill in captivity^ and 
file was accordingly ient to Tutbury caftle, in 
the county of Stafford, where (he was put un^ 
der the cuftody of the earl of Shrewfbury ; 
there Ihe gave her royal prifoner hopes of one 
day coming into fafvour, and that unlefs her 
own obftinacy prevented, an accommodation 
might at lad take place. 

J3ut this unhappy woman was fated to no* 
thing but misfortunes ; and thole hopes of ac*- 
commodation which {he had been given to ek« 
peft, were ftill put off by fomc finifter accident. 
The fadibns of .her own fubjefts in Scotland 
tended not a little to alarm the jealoufy of 
Elizabeth^ and encreafe the rigours of Mary's 
confinement. The regent of Scotland, who 
had been long her inveterate enemy, happen- 
ing to beaffaffinatedjin revenge of a private in- 

* jury, by a gentleman of the name of Hamilton^ 
upon his death the kingdom relapfed into itjr 
former anarchy. Mary's party once more af- 
fembled themfelves together, and became maf* 
tefs of Edinburgh. They even ventured to- 
wards the borders of England, where they 
comhiitted fome diforders, which called upoH 

• the vigilance of Elizabeth to fupprefs. She 

quickly 
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jqulddy icnc m armf cpmmanded .by the earl 
of fiuil^x, .who jeDtering Scadand, principally 
c^aftifed all J;he4)attizans of the captive .queen, 
under a pretence that they had offended his 
miftiie&rby.haDb0uxing£oglifli rebels. 

3ut ,the defigns and jSltxs of Elizabeth did 
not .ftft here j .while ftic kept up the moft 
iriendly cocrefpendence with Maty, and the 
moft warm proteftations of finccrity pafled 
between them, Ihe wasiarfrom.cither.affifting 
Aer c^ufc, or yet firom rendering it defpcrate, 
tU was.her intercft.lp;keep the faftions in Scot- 
land ftill ftUve, to weaken the power of that 
jrcftk6.and tFOwblefome. nation; for this pur- 
.pofe ;|hc we^kea^d the party of the queen, 
ithatihadioow procnifed to prevail, by itediouis 
jwgociatiDns.; Md in, the .mean time procur- 
ifd.the earl of X^enox to be appointed cegeht, 
M jAt£ SQom of Murray who w^ ddin* 

Tbk attempt, .which promifed to be'^VDur- 
;able .to JVIacy, proved .thus unfucc^fsful, as 
.welhas another, .which was concerted near the 
4>lacejaf;beT captivity. The duke of Norfolk 
.was the .only peer who. enjoyed .that .higheft 
•title of iQobilrty in lEngland ; and the.qualities 
iof his mind /cprrefponded to. his highHation. 
fBencficent, .affable, and generous, he had ac- ^pj-gg,, 
uquiredcthe affedtionsof the people; .and yet 

¥:ou III. H from 
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from his tnoderadon, he had never alarmed 
the jealoufy of the fovereign. He was ^t this 
time a widower^ and being of a fuitable age 
to efpoufe the queen of Scots, her own at- 
traftions, as well as his interefts, made him 
defirous of the match. But the obtaining Eli- 
zabeth's conient, previous to their nuptials, 
was confidered as a circumftance eflential to 
his aims. But while this nobleman made al^ 
moft aU the nobility of England confidants to 
his paiSon, he never had the prudence, or the 
courage, to open bis full intentions to the queen 
herfelf. On the contrary^ in order to fuppreis 
the furmifes that were currently reported, be 
fpoke contemptuoufly of Mary to Elizabeth; 
affirmed that his eftates in England were of 
more value than the revenue of the whole 
kingdom ; and declared, that when he amuled 
himfelf in his own tennis-court at Norwich, he 
was a more magnificent prince than a Scottilh 
king. This duplicity only fcryed to enflame 
the queen's fufpicions the more; and finding 
that Ihe gave his profefiions no great degree 
of credit, be retired from the court in difguft. 
Repenting, however, foon after of this mea- 
fure, he was refolved to return, with a view of 
regaining the queen's good graces; but on 
the way, he was ftopt by a mcffenger from the 

queen. 
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qpeen, and foon commited to the Tower under 
the cuftody of Sir Henry Nevih 

But the duke of Norfolk was too much 
beloved by his partizans in the North, to be 
confined without an effort made for his releafe. 
The earls of Weftmorland and Northumber- 
land had prepared meafures for a rebellion ; 
had communicated their defign to Mary and 
her minifters^ had entered into a correfpon- 
dence with the duke of Alva, governor of the 
Low Countries, and had obtained his promife 
of men and ammunition. But the vigilance of 
Elizabeth's minifters was not to ht eluded ; or* 
ders were immediately fent for their appear- 
ance at court, and now the infurgent lords per* 
ceiving their fchemes difcovered, were obliged 
to begin their revolt before matters were en- 
tirely prepared for its opening. They accord- 
ingly publifhed a manifefto, in which they al- 
ledged, that no injury was intended againft 
the queen, to whom they vowed uhfhaken aU 
legiance ; but that their fole aim was to reef- 
tablii(h the religion of their anceftors, to remove 
all evil counfellors from about the quel's 
pcrfon ; and to rcftore the duke of Norfolk to , 
his liberty and the queen's favour. Their num- 
ber amounted to four thoufand foot, and fix- 
teen hundred horfe; and they expeded to be 
H 2 joined 
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joined by M the datholics in England. But 
they foon found rhemfdvcS ttiiferaWy undfe* 
creived ; the quccn*s condnft had acquired the 
. general good AViii of the people, and (he tttJfW 
perceived that her -fiareft fupport was the jtrf- 
tice of her adtiofts. The -duke of NorMk 
himfeif, for w^iofe fake thty fcadrerohed, tried 
every methx)d that liis circumftances ^ouM 
permit, to affiftand fupport rfie queen-; the In- 
furgenti y^ctc obliged ^o retire before 'her forces 
to Hexham ;* and hearing that Teinforcetncnts 
were upon then- march to join tfce royal army, 
they found no other expedient but to drfperfe 
themfeive^ -without a blow. Northumjberfend 
fled into Scotland, and was -confined by the i^-^ 
gent to the caftleof Locblevm ; Weftmorland> 
after attempting to extite the'Scetch tod^evokv 
\ra:s obliged to efcape into Fland^s, wfcete Tic 
found proteflnon. This Tebellion was follow** 
ed by another, led on by lord Dacrcfs, but with 
as Fittlc facccfs. Some feverities were 'ufcd 
againft thefe revoltcrs, and it is ftid, that no 
iefs than eight fuffered by the hands of tht 
executioner on this occafion. The queen was 
fo ^ell pleafed with the duke off Notf<>lk*-s be-. 
A. D. 1569. haviour, that flie now releifed him from the 
Tower; allowed irim to return home, only 
cxading a promrfe from <him, hot to proceed 

any, 
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any farther in his pretenfions to the queen of 
Scots; 
But the queen's confidence was fatal to this 
; brave, but undefigning nobleman. He had 
not been rckafed above a year, when new pro- 
je6l$ were fct on foot by the enemies of the 
queen and the reformed religion, iecret]y fo« 
meftt^d by Rodolpbi, an inftrument of the 
coitrt of Rome, and the biQiop of Rofs, Mary's 
mioiftff in England. It was concerted by them, 
that Norfolk ihould renew his defigns upon 
jV^ry, CO which it is probable he w^s promptr 
ed by pailion^ and this nobleman entering' 
into their (chemes, he from being at firCt only 
umbiiious, now became criminal, k was mur 
tutfUy agreed, therefore, that the duke ihould 
enter into all Mary's interefts ; while on the 
other hand, the duke of Alva promifed to 
tranfport a body of fix thoufand foot, and four 
ihouj&nd horfe, to join Norfolk a$ foon as he 
ihoitld be ready tp begin. This fcheme wa$ 
fo jecretly laid, that it had hitherto entirely 
cfcaped the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of 
fecretary Cecil, who now bore the title of lord 
jiurleigh. It wa3 found out merely by accident^ 
for the duke having fent a fui;u of money to 
lord Herreis, one of Mary's partizans in Scot* 
landy omitted trufting the fervant with the con- 
H 3 tents 
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tents of his meflage ; and he finding, by th6 
weight of the bag, that it contained a larger 
fum than the duke mentioned to him, began 
to miflrufl: foihe plot, and brought the money, 
with the dukc*s letter, to the fccretary of ftatc. 
It was by the artifices of that great ftatefman, 
that the duke's fcrvants were brought to make 
a full confeflion of their matter's guilt $ and 
the bifhop of Rofs foon after, finding the whole 
difcovcrcd, did not fcruple to confirm their 
tcftimony. The duke was inftantly committed 
to the Tower, and ordered to prepare for his 
trial, A jury of twcnty*five peers unanimoufly 
pafied fentence upon him ; and the queen, four 
months after, rcluftantly figned the warrant 
for his execution. He died with great calm- 
nefs arid conftancy; and though he cleared 
himfclf of any diOoyal intentions againfi: the 
queen's authority, he acknowledged the jufticc 
of the fentence by which he fuffered. A few 
months after, the duke of Northumberland be* 
ing delivered up by the regent, underwent a 
fimilar trial, and was brought to the fcaffbld 
for his rebellion. All thefe inefFeftual ftruggles 
in favour of the unfortunate queen of Scots, 
feemed only to rivet the chains of her con- 
finement 5 and (he now found relief only in 
the refources of her own mind, which diftrcfs 

had 
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had contributed to foften, refine, and improve. 
From henceforth fhe continued for ieveral 
years a precarious dependent on Elizabeth's 
fufpicions ; and only waited for fonle new ef- 
fort of het adherents to receive that fate» which 
political and not merciful motives feemed to 
{prolong. 
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ELIZABETH (Continued.) 
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AVING thus far attended the queen of 
Scotland, whofe conduft and misfortunes make 
fuch a diftinguifhed figure in this reign, we 
now return to fome tranfaftions, prior in point 
of time, but of lefs confideration. 

In the beginning of this reign, the Hugo- 
pots, or reformed party in France, wer^ oblig- 
ed 
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iA m call in the ppotedkm df t^e Engliihr.; and a.d. 1561. 
ia order to fecure cheir eofifldenc^i as they werd 
pofleflRad ef ;he greateft par t ef Normaiiidjr,. 
they offered te put Havre mo the quccn'y 
hands, a pi^aSer which file imrtiediately ad^ 
ccpted* She wifely coi^ered, that ai thast 
port commanded the mouth o£ the river Sdnc^ 
it was of much more impoi?tanc6 ihan> Calais ;, 
and Jhe co^ld thus have the French (till id her 
power. Accordingly three thoiilland Englifti 
took poileflion df Hatre and Dieppe, uixler 
the command of Sk Edward Pothings, bur 
the latter place wa$ fdund fo littlle C9paUe of 
being defended, th^t it wds immediately aban- 
doned. But H^vrc itfelf was obliged to capi« 
folate ibortly afcc^r. Althdugh the garrifon 
waB reinforced, and was found to amount to 
fix thoufand tnen ; and every means was em^ 
ployed for putting the town in a pofture of 
defence againft the French army that was pre^^ 
paring to befiegc it, yet it felt a fgvcrer ene^ 
0iy within its walls y for the plague had gOf 
into the town, and committed fuch havock 
among the foldiers, that ah hundred were com* 
ffiottly feen to die of it in one day. The gar* 
riibn, being thus difpirited and dimini(hed to 
fifteen hundred men, finding the French army 
indefatigable in their appro^chc^^ wo'e obliged 

to 
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to capitulate ; and thus the Englifh loft all 
hopes of ever making another eftabliflimenc 
in the kingdom of France. This misfortune 
was produdive of one ftill more dreadful to 
the nation, for the Englifh army carried back 
the plague with them to London, which made 
fuch ravages, that twenty thoufand perfons 
died there in one year. 
A,D. 156J. This, if we except the troubles raifcd upon 
the account of Mary, fcems to have been the 
only difafter that, for above thirteen years, any 
way contributed to difturb the peace of this 
reign. Elizabeth, ever vigilant, aftive, and re* 
folute, attended to the flighted alarms, and re- 
preflcd them before they were capable of pro- 
; ducing their effedt. Her frugality kept her 
independent, and her diflimulation (for fhe 
could diflemble) made her beloved. The 
opinion of the royal prerogative was fuch, that 
her commands were obeyed as ftatutes ; and 
ihe took care that her parliaments fliould ne- 
ver venture to circumfcribe her power. In 
her fchemes of government fhe was afTifted 
by lord Burleigh, iand Sir Anthony Bacon, two 
of the rrvoft able miniflers that ever direded 
the affairs of England ; but while fhe com- 
mitted ro them all the drudgery of duty, her 
favourite Robert Dudley, earl of Leicefter, en-< 

grofTed 
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grofled all her favour, and fecured all the ave- 
nues to preferment. All requefts were made 
through him; and nothing given away with* 
out his confent and approbation. His merits, 
however, were bjr no means adequate to his 
fucceffes} he was weak, vain, and boailful; 
but tbefe qualities did no injury to the Azte^ 
as his two co*adjutors were willing, while he 
maintained all the fplendour of office, to fe* 
cure to themfelves the more folid emolu- 
ments. 

During this peaceable and uniform govern- 
ment, England furnilhes but few materials fof 
hiftory. While BVance was torn with inter- 
nal convulfions $ while above ten thoufand of * 
the Hugonots were maflacred in one night, 
in cool blood, on the feaft of St. Bartholomew, 
at Paris; while the inhabitants of the Low 
Countries had fhaken oflF the Spanish yoke, 
and were bravely vindicating their rights and 
their religion; while all the reft of Europe 
was teeming with plots, feditions, and cruel- 
ty ; . the Englifli, under their wife queen, were 
enjoying all the benefits of peace, extending 
commerce, improving manufadtures ; and fet- 
ing an example of arts and learning to all the 
/eft: of the world. Except the fnoall part, 
therefore, which Elizabeth took in foreign 

tranf* 
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u«nfa£lions> there fcaree pafled any occureneQ 
which requires a particular detail. 

There liad for fome time arifea difgi:^^^ 
beiween. the court of Efiglaord and that of 
Spain, Eltxabeth's having re}e£ted the fuit 
ef Ph'tHp, might probably have given rife to 
thefe diftrufts ; and after thai, Mary's clatm* 
ing the proteAioa of that monarch, tended ftill 
morelo widen the breach. Tbk began, aa 
iK(oal on eacll fide, wkh petty h&ftilities •, the 
Spaniards, on their part, had fent into^Iieland 
a body oS &veo hundred of their nation, and 
Itidiass, who built a fort there ; but werefooa 
after cue off to a man, by the duke qf Or- 
Blood* On the other hand the Englifli, undesr 
the cQn.duA of Sir Francis Drake, afiaulted the- 
Spaniards in the place where they deemed 
them&ives mofr fecure, in the New World. 
This was the firfk EngMfhoiaci that failed rottod 
the g)obe ^ and the queen was fo weli pteafed 
with hts valour and fucccfs, that fhe accepted 
a banquet from ^im at Deptford, on board the 
fliip which had atchieved ib memorable a « 
voyage. 

In this manner, while h<^ilities were daily 
multiplying between Spain and England ; and 
wMte the power of Spain, as well as the mo^ 
n^'ch'is inclinations^ were very iormidable to 

the 
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riie queen, ihe begat) to look out fw efi al- 
liance that might fuppert her againfl: (uch A 
dangei^us advedarf. The duke of Anjou 
had long made pretenfions to Eiizabech; and 
though (he was near twenty-€ve years dlder 
Aan he, betook the.refelution to prefer liis fuk 
HI ^rfon, end paid Ifer a vifit m tfccf« « 
Gretfiwieh. -It appears, thart though hh figtire 
was not advMtkageoirs, his ^ddfiefs was^pAeaf* 
ing. The queen ordered herixiitiiftersixifiic 
the terms^of the<*ontra<9:^ a 'day "was appointed 
for the folen^Tiization of their msptiitfls, ftnA 
every thing leemed to fpeak ao ^proafihing 
tHiion* Bm ElizaJieth could not be induced, 
OS that event appeared to approach, ^o change 
tier condition ; ^Srte appeared doubtful, ifrefo- 
lute, and melancholy; flie was obfcrved to ^ 
pfffs feveral -nights wrthout any fleep, tiH at 
?*ft her fctfled habits .of pruxJence prevailcfl 
over her ambrtion, and the duke xrf" A njott -wafs 
idifmiffed. 

The queen thus depriving hcrfclf of a fo^ 
<reign aHy, tookcd for approbation -and affift- 
ance from htv own fubjct5ts at home. Yet 
^even here ftic -was not -without numbcrlcfe 
-enemies, who either hated her for reKgion, 
or envied her for fuccefs. Th^ercwere fcve- 
ral con^iracics formed againft her Kfc, many 

of 
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Thefe nQDfpnm^ fciyqd £0]>rcp%e tte *a5r 
(for Mftry*^ rgin, jufbofc grefi^ft nf>iafQrwocs 
.proceeded rather ifQn;i fthe videoce -^ b^r 
iriends, than the .majigpity of her ^oeini<3s. 
.Elizabqth-s .miniftcrs h^d .long b€«P w«it- 
iog for feme Tigogl anftance of the c^pdve 
iqueen'j enmity, which they pould eafilgr 
xoaveit into tarcalbii ; .and this jvvas not ilouig 
A. D. 1586. iwantkg. About this. time ooe John BdJard, 
a .popi£b ptieil, who h^ .been bccd in the 
Englifh feminary at Rheims, refolved to com- 
•pais the d£ath;of ^.queen, iivthoxs] iie xonlider- 
•ed as the.enemy jof ,his reli^nj ^od wtth that 
iglqonoy reiblution fi|en^ over iinto JEogland :in 
the difgui&Qfa.roldifir, with the aflumednaa^ 
.of captain Foricfcue. He bent his endea* 
.vQurs to bring about at once thepcoged ofafi 
^^affination, an infurre£tion» aiod jm Jnv^iion. 
Thefirfl: perfon headdre0ed himfelf to .>wfis 
•Anthoay Babington, of Dethick, Jn the coun^ 
(of Derby, a young ]gentkman pf good fa^iily, 
•and poffcffcd of a very .plentiful foirtune. This 
:pcrrfon:had been long reoiarkable ibrihis z^tl 
in the catholic caUie, and in.parucular.for^his 
rattachment to ithe captive queen. He there- 
fore came readily into the plot, and procuteil 
the concurrence and afliftance of fonjc othar 
aflbciates in this dangerous undertaking. Barn- 
. I . well. 
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Well, a gentleman of a noble farfiily in Tf-e- 
iand, Charnockj a gentleman of Lancaftiire< 
Abingtort, whoFe father had been cofferer to the 
houfeh6ld, and chief of all John Savage, a 
man of defperate f6*rtunes, who had ferved in 
the Low Countries^ and came into England 
uiider a vow to deftroy the queen. He indeed 
did not fcem to defire any aflbciace in the bold 
enterprize, and refufed for feme time to per* 
mit any to (hare with him in what he eftcem'^ed 
his grcateft glory. He challenged the whole ^ 
to himfdf *, and it was with fome difficulty that 
he was induced to depart from his prepofteroua 
ambition. The next ftep was to apprize Marjr 
T)f the confpiracy foriiied in her favour ; and 
this they effeded by conveying their letters tb 
her by means of a brewer that fupplied the fa- 
mily with ale, through a chink, in the wall of 
her apartment. In thefe, Babingtou' informed 
her of a defigh laid f6r a foreign invafion, thfe 
j)lah of ah infurreftibn at home, the fcheme 
for her delivery, and the confpiracy for affaf- 
finating the ufurper by fix noble gentlemen, • 
as he termed them, ill of them his private, 
friends, v(rho, frorii the zeal which they bore 
the catholic caUfe, and her majefty*s fervice, 
would undertake the tragical execution. To 
thefe Mary replied, that fhe approved highly 
of the defign ; that the gentlemen might ex- 
VoL. IIL I peft 
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peA all the rewards which it (hould be ever in 
her power to confer ) and that the death of 
Elizabeth was a neceflary circumftance, pre- 
Tious to any further attenfipts either for her 
delivery, or the intended infurreftion. 

Such was the fcheme laid by the confpira* 
tors ; and nothing fcemed fo certain as its fe- 
crecy and its fuccefs* But they were all mi- 
ferably deceived } the aftive and fagacious mi* 
nifters of Elizabeth were privy to it in every 
ftage of its growth, and only retarded their 
difcovery till the meditated guilt was ripe for 
puniihment and convidion. Ballard was ac** 
tually attended by one Maude, a catholic prieft, 
who was a fpy in pay with Walfingham, fe- 
cretary of ftate. One Polly, another of his 
fpies, had found means to infinuate himfelf 
imong the confpirators, and to give an exaft 
account of their proceedings. Soon after one 
GifFard a prieft came over, and difcovering the 
whole confpiracy to the bottom, made a ten- 
^r of his fervice to Walfingham. It was h^ 
that procured the letters to be conveyed thro* 
the wall tothe queen, and received her anfwers; 
but he had always taken care to (hew them 
to the fecretary of ftate, who had them deci* 
phcredy and took copies of them alU 

The 
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. jthe plot being thus ripe for execution, and 
the evidence againft the confpirators inconteft- 
ible, Walfmgham refolved to fufpend their pu- 
fwlhrnent no longer. A warrant was acxord- 
ingly iffued out for the apprehending of Bal- 
lard ; and this giving the alarm to BabingtQn^^ 
and the reft of the confpirators, they covered 
themfeives with various difguifes, and endea- 
voured to keep themfeives eoncealed. But 
tliey wfere foon difcovered, thrown into prifon^ 
and brougdt to trial. In their examination 
they contradiified' each other, and the leaders 
Were obliged to make a full confeffion of the 
truth. Fourteen were condemned and exe- 
cuted, feven of whom died acknowledging 
their crime. 

The execution of thefe wretched men only 
prepared the way for one of ftill greater im- 
portance, in which a captive queen was tofub- 
mtt to the unjuft dccifions of thofc who had 
tio right, but that of power, to condemn hen 
TThoUgh all England Was acquainted with th^ 
dete^ion of fiabington's confpiracy^ every ave- 
nue to the unfortunate Mary was fo ftridtly 
guarded, that (he renoained in utter ignorance 
.V)f the whole niafteri But her aftonifhment was ' 
equal to hef anguifti, when fir Thomas Gor- 
ges, by Elizabeth^s order, came to inform her 

la ' ©f 
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of the fate of hef unhappy confederates. She 
was at that time mounted on horfe-back, 
going a-hunting ; and was not permitted to 
return te her former place of abode, but con- 
dufted from one gentleman's houfe to another, 
tin (he was lodged in Fotheringay caftle, in 
Northamptonlhire, where the laft fcene of her 
miferablfc tragedy was to conclude. 

The council of England was divided in 
opinion about the meafures to be taken a- 
gainfl. the queen of Scots. Some members 
propofed, that as her health was very iniirm, 
her life might be fhortened by clofe confine- 
ment-, therefore to avoid any imputation of vio- 
lence or cruelty, the earl of Leicefter propofed 
that Ihe (hould be difpatched by poifon ; but 
the majority infifted on her being put to death 
by legal procefs. Accordingly a commiflion 
was iffued to forty peers^ with five judges, or 
the major part of them, to try and pafs fen- 
tence upon Mary, daughter and heir of James 
the fifth, king of Scotland, commonly called 
queen of Scots, and dowager of France. 
Thirty fix of thefe commiffioners arriving at 
N<>^- "» the caftle of Fotheringay, prefented her with a 
letter from Elizabeth, commanding her to fiib* 
mit to a tri^l for her hte confpiracy. Mary 
.perufed the letter with great compofure ; and 

as 
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^ fhe haid long foreieen the danger th^t hung> 
QVftT her, received the intelligence withpqt- 
MiQtionor aftoniftiment, Shefaidj however^. 
tji«it (he wondered thequeeiitof En^aod IhQuldj 
cptpn^and' her as a fubjed^ who wa& an inde- 
pendent foyereign, and a qufen like herfelf,. 
5he would never, fbe faid, ftoop to any con- 
d^fcenlion which would leflen her. digpity, or^ 
prejudice the claims of her poftprity. Thej 
IfiWiS q£ England, (he ohferved, were.unknown 
tq her 5; fhe was deftitute of counfel ; nor could 
fhp qoncc^ivQ who were to be her peers,, as fhq 
Jj^but one equal in the kingdom. She add- 
ed, that inftead. of enjoying the. proteftion of 
the laws of England, as (he had hoped to ob- 
tain, fbe had: been confined in prifon ever 
fincp her arrival in the kingdom ; fo tliar 
fl^c derived neither benefit, noirfecurity from 
them.. When the commiffioners prefled her tOf 
fpbpiit to the qycen's pleafure, oihcrwifc theyr 
w^uld proceed againft her as contumacious, 
ih? decUred fhe would rather fufFer a thou-» 
f^nd deaths^ than own herfelf a fubjeft to any 
prince:, on ^arth. That, however, fhe was 
ready to vindicate herfelf in a full and free 
parliament, as for aught fhe knew, this meet- 
ing of commiffioners, was devlfed againfl; her 
life, on purpofe to take it away, with a pretext 
• I 3 of 
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of juftice. She exhorted them to confult theirs 
Qwn confciences, and to remember that the' 
theatre of the world was much more extenfivo 
than that of the kingdom of England. Ac 
length, the vice- chamberlain Flatcon vanquiUh- 
j5d her objeftions, by reprefenting that ihe in- 
jured her reputation by avoiding a trial, in 
which her innocence might be proved to the 
fatisfadlion of all mankind. This obfcrvation 
made fuch an imprefljon upon her, that Ihe 
agreed to plead, if they would admit and al- 
low bcr protcft, of difallowirig all fubjedion. 
This, however, they refufed ; but they fatisfied 
|ier, by entering it upon record, and thus they 
proceeded to a trial 

The principal charge againft her was urged 
by ferjeant Gaudy, who accufcd her with 
Icnowing, approving, and confenting to Ba* 
bington's confpiracy. This charge was fup- 
|jorted by Babington*s confeflion, by the co» 
pics which were taken of their correfpondence, 
in which her approbation of the queen's mur-r 
(3er M^as cxprefly declared, by the evidence of 
her own two fecretaries, Nau, a Frenchman, 
and Curie, a Scotchman, ,who fwore that flic 
Received Babington's letters, and thai they had 
finfwered them by her orders. Thefe were 
|\iU further confirmed by the tcftimony of BaW 
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lard and Savage, to whom Babington had 
fiicwn thcfc letters, declaring them to have 
come from the captive queen. To thefe 
charges Mary made a fenfible and refo* 
lute defence ^ fhe faid Babington's confelfion 
was extorted from his fears of the torture, 
which was really the cafe ; fhe alledged, that 
the, letters were forgeries 5 and fhe deBed her 
fccretaries to perfift in their evidence, if brought 
into her prefence. She owned, indeed, that 
fhe had ufed her beft endeavours to recover 
her liberty, which was only purfuing the dic- 
tates of nature ; but as for harboyring a 
thought againft the life of the queen, fhe 
treated the idea with horror. During the 
courfe of the trial, as a letter between Mary 
and Babington was reading, mention was made 
in it of the earl of Arundel and his brothers* 
On hearing their nimes fhe fhed a flood of 
tears, exclaiming, Alas ! what hath the noble 
houfe of the Howards endured for my fake ! 
She took occalion alfo to obferve, that his let- 
ter might have been a bafe contrivance of 
Walfingham's, who had frequently praftifed 
both againft her life and her fon*s. Walfing- 
ham thus accufed rofe up, and protelled that 
his heart was free from malice ; that he had 
0evpr done any thing unbecoming an honeft 
I ^ « man 
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man in his private capacity, nor aught unwor* 
thy of the place he occupied in the ftatc, 
Jylary declared herfelf fatisfied, of hi? inno- 
cence, and f <^ggcd he would give as little ere* 
d.it to the malicious accufations of her encr 
mies, as (he now gave to the reports which 
iljc had heard to his prejudice. 

Whatever might have been this quceen's 
offences, it is certain thajt her treatment was 
very feverc. She defired to be put in poflef- 
fion pf fuch notes as (he had taken preparative 
to her trial; but this was refufed her. She., 
demanded a copy of her proteft ; but her. re- 
' qucft, was, not complied with ; (he even requirecJr 
an advocate to plead her caufe againft fo many 
learned lawyers, as had undertaken tp urge, 
her accufations, but all her demands were re- 
j.e6led.; and, after an adjournment of fqm^ 
days., fentence of death was pronounced againft: 
her in the Star-chamber in Weftminfter, all 
the commifiioners, except two, being prefent. 
At the fame time a declaration was publiftied. 
by the commifl3oners, implying, that the fen- 
tence againft. her did no wife derogate froni. 
the title and. honour of James, kii^g of Scoi;- 
J^nd, fon to the attainted queen. 

Though the condemning a fovereign prin- 
?ef3 at a. tribunal to which fte owed no fuh- 

Jc(ftion, 
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j«(5ion, was an ipjuftice that; rnuft ftrike the 
oioQ: ijiattentive, yet the parliament of; Eng- 
land, who met four days after, did not fajl to ^f"^^^' 
approve the fenjcence, apd to go ftilj/arther, 
in prefenting anaddrefsto the queen, defiring 
ijhat it might fpeedily be put into execution. 
But Elizabeth dill poffcffqd, or pret^nfied. to 
poffefs, ap horror for fuch precipitate feverity. 
She entreated them to find fpme expedient to 
fave her from thp neqeflity of taking a ftep 
fp repygnant to her inclination. But ap the 
fame tin^ (he feemed to dread another confpi* 
racy to affaffinate her within a month, which 
probably was only an artifice of her mipifters 
tp^encreafe her apprehenfions, and coqfequent- 
ly her defxre of being rid of a rival, that had 
given. her fo much difturbance. The parlia- 
ip^nt, however, reiterated theii foUicitations, 
arguments, and entreaties ; and even, remon- 
ftrated, that mercy to the queen of Scots was. 
crpclty to them, her fubjects, and her children. 
Elizabeth affcfted to continue inflexible 5 byt 
at the fame time permitted Mary's fentence 
tp be made public ; and Iprd Bucjchurfl, and 
Beale, clerk to the council, were fent Jo thei 
qnhappy queen to apprize her of the fentcncc, 
and the popular clamour for its fpeedy cxcr 

cution. 

Upon 
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Upon receiving this dreadful information, 
Mary fecmcd no way moved ; but infifted that 
fincc her death was demanded by the protcft- 
ants, (he died a martyr to the catholic re* 
ligion. She faid, that as the Englifh pften 
cmbrued their hands in the blood of their own 
fovereigns, it was not to be wondered at that 
they excrcifed their cruelty towards her. She 
wrote her laft letter to Elizabeth, not demand- 
ing her life, which (he now fcemed willing to 
part with, but defiring, that after her enemies 
fliould be fatiated with her innocent blood, 
her body might be configned to her fervants, 
and conveyed to France, there to repofe in a 
catholic country, with the facred relicjues of 
her mother. 

In the mean time, accounts of this extraor- 
dinary fentence were fpread into all parts of 
Europe ; and the king of France was among 
the foremoft who attempted to avert the 
threatened blow. He fcnt over Believre as 
an extraordinary ambaflador, with a profefled 
intention of interceding for the life of Mary. 
But James of Scotland, her fon, was, as in 
duty obliged, ftill more preffing in her behalf. 
He difpatched one Keith, a gentleman of his 
bed-chamber, with a letter to Elizabeth, con- 
juriog her to fpare the life of his parent, and 

, mixing 
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ttiiring threats of vengeance, in cafe of a refu- 
M. Elizabeth, however, treated his remon- 
ftrances with the utmoil indignation^ and 
when the, Scotch ambaflador begged that the 
execution might be put off for a week, the 
q<l(Scen anfwercd with great emotion, ** No, 
** not for an hour.** Thus Elizabeth, when fol- 
lieited by foreign princes to pardon the iqueen 
of Scots, feemed always difpofcd to proceed 
to extremities againft her; but when her mini- 
fters urged her to ftrike the blow, her fcruplcs 
and her relufliance feemed to return. 

Whether the queen was really finccrc in 
her reluctance to execute Mary, is a queftion 
which, though ufually given againft her, I 
will not take upon me to determine. Certain- 
ly there were great arts ufed by her courtiers 
to determine her to the fide of feverity ; as 
they had every thing to fear from the refent- 
mcnt of Mary, in cafe (he ever fucceeded to 
the throne. Accordingly, the kingdom was 
now filled with rumours of plots, treafons, and 
infurredions ; and the queen was continually 
kept in alarm by fidtitious dangers. She, 
therefore, appeared to be in great terror and 
perplexity ; (he was obferved to fit much alone, 
and to mutter to herfelf half fcntenccs, import- 
IB^ xh9 difficulty 4nd diftrefs to which fhe war 

rtduci;^. 
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i:ed4j,ced. In, this fituation^ (he one d^y called 
her- fccretaj-ji, Davifon, whom jttic ordcced tpt 
dnaw out fecrctly the warrant for, Mary's exc-. . 
cijtioij, informing him, that (he intended ta 
kie^ it by her in cafe any a^ttempt fhould. be. 
ma^e for the delivery of that princcfs. She 
figned the warrant, and then commanjled it 
tp be carried to the chancellor to have the. 
fpaj. affijccd to it. Next morning, however^, 
Ibe ffint two gentlemen fucceffivcly to defire* 
tji^t Pavifon would not go to the chancellor,, 
until (he (hould fee him j but Davifon telling; 
}\cr that the warrant had been already felled, 
fhQ feera(;d difpleafed at his precipitation. 
Ipavifon, who probably wi(hed himfclf to fee- 
the fcintence executed, laid. the. affair before, 
t^e counpilj who unanimpuQy rcfolved, that^ 
. the warrant (hould be immediately put in exe* 
cution, and promifed to juftify Davifon to thej 
qpeen* Accordingly, the fatal inftrument was? 
dejivercd to Beale, who fuipmoned the noble-. 
in^n to whom it was direfted, namely, the^ 
. caris of Shrewfbery, Derby, Kent, and Cuovr 
b,erland, and.thef^ together fet out for Fother- 
ingay. cattle, acconipanied by two execiJtiop:, 
efs, to .difpatch. their bloody Qommjl^op* 

. Mary heard of the arrival of Ikp executi^MJ-. 
crs, who. ordered her to prepare for di^ath by; 

eight 
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eight o'clock the next morning. Without any 
alarm flic heard the death-warrant read witTi 
tier uFual compofure, though fhe could not 
liferp expfefling her furprize, that the queeh 
of England fliould confent to her exkutioh. 
IShe even abjilred her being privy to any con- 
Ipiracy againft Elizabeth, by laying her hand 
upon a New Teftament, which happened to 
lie oh tlie table. She defired that her confet"- 
Tor 'might be perhaitted to attfend her, which, 
hbwfever, thefe zealots refufed. After the 
earls had retired, flie ate fparingly at fupper, 
while (tit comforted her attendants, who con- 
tinued weeping and lamenting their miftrefs^ 
with a chearful countenance, telling thehi, 
they dught not to itiourn, but rejoice,' at the 
profpeft of her Tpeedy deliverance frorti a 
^otld of miftry. Towards the end of fupper, 
<he called in all her fervants, and drank to 
them ; they pledged her in order on their 
knees, and craved her pardon for any paft 
negleft of duty. She craved mutual forgive* 
nefs ; and a plentiful efFufion of tears attended 
this laft folemn fcparation. 

After this, fhe Reviewed her will, and pc- 
rufed the inventory of her efFefts. Thefe ftie 
bequeathed to different individuals, and divid- 
ed her iiioney a^nong her domeftics, recom- 

I ntending 
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mending them in letters to the king 0/ 
France, and the duke of Guifc. Then going 
to bed at her ufual hour, (he paffed part of 
the night in uninterrupted rep6fe y and rifing, 
ipent the remainder in prayer, and a£ts of 
devotion. Towards morning, fhe drefled ber« 
felf in a rich habit of filk and velvet, the only 
one which (he had referved for this folemn oc- 
cafion. Thomas Andrews, the under-lherifif 
of the country, then entering the room, he 
informed her that the hour was come, and that 
he mud attend her to the place of execution. 
She rep^ed, that (he was ready ; and bidding 
her fervants farcwel, (he proceeded, fupported 
by two of her guards, and followed the (heriflP, 
with a ferene compofed afpedt, with a long 
veil of linen on her head, and in her hand a 
crucifix of ivory. In pafling through an hal! 
adjoining to her chamber, Sir Andrew Melvil^ 
matter of her houfihold, fell upon his knees^ 
and (bedding a flood of tears, lamented hi« 
misfortune, in being doomed to carry the new» 
of her unhappy fate to Scotland. ^* Lament 
«« not, faid (he, but rather rejoice. Mary 
" Stuart will foon be freed from all her cares. 
" Tell my friends that I die conHant in my 
*^ religion, and firm in my aflFe6tion and fideli- 
" ty to Scotland and France. God forgiv^ 
2 ♦^ theia 
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^ them that have long defired my end, and 
** have thirfted for my blood, as the heart 
** panteth for the water-brook. Thou O God, 
" who art truth itfcif, and perfectly undef- 
** ftandeft the inmoft thoughts of my heart, 
** knoweft how greatly I have defired that the 
*^ realms of Scotland and England might be 
** united. Commend me to my fon, and af- 
** fure him I have done nothing prejudicial 
" to the ftate, or the crown of Scotland. Ad- 
" monifh him to perfevere in amity and friend- 
*^ (hip with the queen of England, and fee 
" that thou doll him faithful fcrvice. And 
«« fo good Melvil farewel ; once again fare- 
*< wel, good McIvil, and grant the afllftance of 
*• thy prayers to thy queen and thy miftrefs/* 
In this place Ihe was received by. the four 
noblemen, who with great difficulty were pre- 
vailed upon to allow Melvil, with her phyfi- 
cian, apothecary, and two female attendants^ 
to be prefent at her execution. She then paf- 
fed into another hall, the noblemen and the 
(heri£P going before, and -Melvil bearing up 
her train ; where was a fcafibld ercded and 
covered with black. As foon as (he was 
feated, Beale began to read thevwarrant for 
her execution. Then Fletcher, dean of Peter- 
borough, (landing without the rails, repeated 

a long 
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a long cxliortation, which (he dcfired him to 
forbear, as (he was firmly refolved to die in 
the catholic religion. The room was crowded 
with fpeftators, who beheld her with pity and 
diftrefs, while her beauty, though dimmed by 
age and affliftion, gleamed through her fuffcr- 
ings, and was (HU remarkable in this fatal mo- 
merit. The earl of Kent obfervingv that in 
her devotions (he made frequent ufe of the 
crucifix, he could not forbear reproving her^ 
exhorting her to have Chrift in her hearty not 
in her hand. She replied, with prefence of 
hiind, that it was difficult to hold fuch an 
objeft in her hand, without feeling her heart 
touched for th& fufferings of him whom it repre- 
fented. She now began, with the aid of her two 
women, to undrefs for the block; and the 
executioner alfo lent his hand to afTift them- 
Shefmiled, and faid that (he was notaccuftom- 
cd to undrefs herfelf before fo large a com- 
pany, nor to be attended by fuch fervants. 
Her two women burfting into tears, and loud 
exclamations of forrow, (he turned about to 
therfj, put her finger upon her lips, as a (ign 
of impofing filence upon them ; and having 
given them her bleffing, defircd their prayers 
in return. The two executioners kneeling, and 
alking her pardon, (he faid (he forgave theni, 

and 
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dhd all the authors of her death, as freely as 
(he hoped forgivenefs from her Makers and 
then once more made a folemn proteftation of 
her innocence* Her eyes were then cpvered 
with a linen handkerchief; and (he laid herfelf 
down without any fear or trepidation. Then^ 
reciting a pfa!m, and repeating a pious ejacu- 
lation, her head was fevered from her bodjf 
at two ftrokes by the executioner* He inftant- 
ly held it up to the fpedators^ dreaming with 
blood, and agitated with the convulfions of 
death; the dean of Peterborough alone ex- 
claimed, '^ So perifh all queen Elizabeth's 
enemies*'* The earl of Kent replied Amen^ 
while the reft of the fpedators wept and 
fighed at this aSefbing fpedtacle %• for fiat^ 
tery and zeal alike gave place to fironger an4 
better emotioBT. Thus died Mary, in the 
forty-fifth year of her age, and the nineteenth 
of her captivity, a princcfs unmatched in 
beauty, and unequalled in misfortunes. Ih 
contemplating the contentions of mankind, We 
iind almoft ever both fides culpable ; Mary^ 
who was ftajncd with crimes that defctved pu- 
nilhment, wis put to death by a pirincefs who 
had no juft pretenfions to inflidt punifhnient 
on her equaL 

Vpt- III. K , It 
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It is difficult to be certain of the true ftate 
of Elizabeth's mind, upon receiving the firft 
accounts of the death of Mary. Hiftorianfi 
in general are willing to afcribe the extreme 
forrow fhe teftifkd on that occafion to falfe-* 
hood and deep diffimulation. But where is 
the neceflity of afcribing to bad motives, what 
fcems to proceed from a n>ore generous 
fcource ? There is nothing more certain, than 
that, upon hearing the news, ibe teftified the 
utmoft furprize and indignation. Her coun- 
tenance changed, her fpeech faltered and 
failed her, and (he flood fixed for a long time 
in mute aftonifhment. When the firft burft 
of forrow was over, fhe ftill perfifted in 
her refentment againft her minifters, none of 
whom dared to approach her. She committed 
- Davlfon to prifon, and ordered him to^ be tried 
in the Star-chamber for this mifdemeanor. He 
was condemned to imprifonment du-ring the 
queen's pleafure, and to pay a fine of ten thou- 
fand pounds ; in confequence of which he re- 
mained a long time in cuftody, and the fifie^ 
though rt reduced him to want and beggary, 
was rigorou0y levied upon him^ It is likely 
therefore that Elizabeth was fincere enough in 
her anger for the fate of Mary 5 as it was art 
event likely to brand her reign with the cha- 
z ra&er 
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taifler of cruelty y and though fhe cnighc have 
defir^d h^r r iyaj'^ death, yet ftie muft certainly 
jbe fliocked *t the manner of it. 

But the uneafit^fs the queen felt from this 
4iragr6eat^le forwardneTs of her miniftry, wa3 
fooo Ipft in on€ much greater. Philip, who 
hdd l^ng niedicated the deftrudion of £ng- 
iMd, a3d whofe exteniive power gave hint 
grounds to hope for fuccefs, now began to put 
his projects into execution. The point on which 
h^ refted his glory, and the perpetual objedi: 
of his fchettiesj was to fupport the catholic 
I'eligioDi and exterminate the teformatioh; 
The revolt of his fubjeds in the Netherlands ' 
ftill more engaitled his refentment againft the 
Engliih, as they had encouraged that infur^T 
^edion, and afliiled the revolters. He had, 
therefore, for fooie time been making prepa-^ 
J-ations to attack England by a powerful in- 
vafion ; and now every part of his vaft empirt 
tefounded with the noife of armaments, and 
eveiy art was ufed to levy fupplies for thaf 
great deOgO- The marquis of Santa Croce^ 
g fea pfRcct of great reputation arid experi^^ 
itncty was deitined to cotpmand the fleets 
which confifted of an hundred and thirty vcf- 
fels, of a greater fi?e than any that had becrt 
hitherto fcen in Europe. The duke of Parma 
.K a was 
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Vfos to conduA the land forces, twenty thotf' 
fand of whom were on board the fleet, and/ 
thirty-four thoufand more were alTembled in 
the Netherlands, ready to be tranfported 
into England. The moft renowned* nobi- 
lity and princes of Italy and Spain, were 
ambitious of fharing in the honour of this 
great enterprrzc. Don Amadacus of Savoy, 
Don John of Medicis, Gonzaga, duke of 
Sabionctta, and others, haftencd to join this 
great equipment; no doubt was entertained 
of i« fuccefs, and it was oftentatioufly ftyled 
the Invincible Armada. It carried on board, 
befide the land forces, eight thoufand four 
hundred marrncrs^, two thoufand galley-flaves, 
and two thoufand fix hundred and thirty great 
pieces of brafs ordnance. It was viftualled 
for fix months, and was attended with twenty 
IcflTer Ihips, called Caravak, and ten Salves, 
with fix oars a-piete. 

No<:hing could exceed the terror ^d con-- 
fternation which all ranks of people felt in. 
'England upon news of this terrrble Armada 
being under fail to invade them. A fleet of 
not above thirty fhips of war, and thofe very 
fmall, in comparifon, was all that was to op^ 
pofe it by fca; and as for refifting by land-, 
that was fuppofcd to be impoffiblc, as the 

Spanilh 
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Spanifh army was compofed of men well dis- 
ciplined, and long enured to danger. The 
queen alone feemcd undifmayed in this threat- 
ening calamity ; (he ifTued all her orders with 
tranquility, animated her people to a (teady 
refiftance ; and the more to excite the martial 
ipirit of the nation, (he appeared on horfeback 
in the camp at Tilbury, exhorting the foldiers 
to their duty, and promifing to fliare the fame 
dangers, and the fame fate with them. ^' I 
•* myfelf, cried flie, will be your general, your 
*' judge, and the rewarder of every one of your 
" virtues in the field. Your alacrity has 
*' already defcrved its rewards ; and on the 
•* word of a prince they (hall be duly paid 
•* you. Perfevcre then in your obedience 
*' to command, (hew your valour in the 
" (ield, and we (hall foon have a glorious 
*• viftory over thofc enemies of my God, 
♦* my kingdom, and my people." The 
foldiers with (houts proclaimed their ardour, 
and only wilhed to be led on to conqucft. 
. Nor were her preparations by fea driven on 
with lefs alacrity ; although the Englifh fleet 
5vas much inferior in number and (ize of (hip- 
ping to that of the enemy, yet it was much 
more manageable, the dexterity and courage 
of the mariners being greatly fuperior. 
K 3 Lord 
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Lord Howard of Effingham, a man cjf gresif 
courage and capacity, as lord Admiral, tool( 
on him the comtnand of the navy. Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobiflier, the moft renowned 
feameh in Europe, fenrcd under h\tn ; wh^I(r 
St fmall fquadron confifting of forty veflek, 
Eriglifb and Flemifh, commaftde<| by lord 
$eymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to inter- 
cept the duk<j of Parma. This was the pre- 
paration made by the Englifh, while all the 
protcftant powers of Europe regarded thi^ 
enterpizc as the critical event which was to 
decide for ever the fate of their religion. 

In the mean time, while the Spanifh Armar 
da was preparing to fail, the admiral Santa 
Croce died, as likewife the vice admiral Pa- 
lianQ; and the command of the expedition 
was given to the duke de Medina SiddnisI, a 
pcrfon utterly unexperienced in- fea affairs ^ 
^nd this, in fome meafure, feryed t6 fruftratd 
the dcfign. Bqt fome other acddpnts ^Ifo con- 
tributed to its failure. Upon leayiitg th* pdrf 
pf Lifbon, the Armada next day met with a 
violent tempeft, which funk fome Of the fiAall* 
eft of their ftiipping, and obliged the fleet t0 
put back intp harbour. After fonric time fpent 
in refitting, they again put to fta ; where they 

jQok ^ fiflicrinan, who gave them inteUigenc* 

tha^ 
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that the Ehglifh jleet^ hearing of the difpeffiofi 
of the Armdda in a (tornij was retired bacle in- 
to Plymouth harboufi and moft of the ma- 
riners difchafgcd. From this falfe intelli- 
gence^ the Spanith admiral, inftead of going 
direftly to the cpaft of Flanders, to take in the 
troops ftationcd there, as be had been inftruft- 
ed, refolved to fail to Plymouth, and deftroy 
the Ihipping laid up in that harbour. But Ef- 
fingham, the jgngliih admiral, was very well 
prepared to receive them ; he was-juft got out 
of port when he faw the Spanifh Armada com- 
ing full fail towards him, difpofed in the form 
of an half moon, and ftrecehing feven miles 
fr^m one entremicy to the other. However 
l(he Englifi> admiral, fcconded by Pr^rke, Haw- 
kins, and Ffobiiher, attacked the Arnfiada af 
a diftanc6» pouring iil their broadfides with 
ladmirabte dejiterity. Thfey did not chufe to 
engage the enemy more elofibly^ bccaufe they 
were greailly inffi^rior in the number of (hip5y 
guns, and weight of metal » nfor cpold they 
pretend to board fuch lofty (hips without ma- 
nifeft difadvantage. Hov/evcr, two Spanilh 
galleon^ were difabled and taken. As the Ar- 
ftiada advanced up the Channel, the Engliflv 
ftill followed and infcfted their #ear j and their 
^ct pontinually encreafmg from different f)ortSy 
K4 they 
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they fooh found thcmfclvcs in a capacity to 
attack the Spanifh fleet more nearly ; and ac- 
cordingly fell upon them, while they were as 
yet taking (heltcr in the port of Calais. To 
encreafe their confufion, Howard took eight of 
his fmaller (hips, and filling them with com*- 
buftiblc materials, fent them, as if they had 
been fire (hips, one after the other into the 
midfl: of the enemy. The Spaniards, taking 
them for what they fecmed to, be, immediately 
took flight in great diforder -, while the Eng-r 
lifh, profiting by their panic, took ordcftroyed 
Hbout twelve of the enemy. 

This was a fatal blow to Spain •, the duke 
de Medina Sidonia being thufe driven to the 
coaft of Zealand, held a council of war, in 
which it was refolved, that as their ammuni- 
tion began to fail, as their (hips had received 
great damage, and the duke of Parma had re-- 
fpfed to venture his army under their protec- 
tion, they fliould return to Spain by failing 
round the Orkneys, as the winds were con- 
trary to his paflage direftly back. Accord-*. 
ingly they proceeded northward, and were fol- 
lowed by the Englifh fleet as far as Flambo- 
rough-head, where they were terribly (battered 
by a ftorm. Seventeen of ihe (hips, having 
ftvc tbo^ifand men on board, \y^ere ^fterwarda 
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itaft away upon the weftern ifles^ and tht coaft 
of Ireland; Of the whole Armada, three and 
fifty fhips only returned to. Spain, in a mifer- 
able condition ; and the Teamen as well as fol- 
diers who remained, only ferved, by their ac* 
counts, to intimidate their countrymen from 
attempting to renew fo dangerous an expedi- 
tion. 

Thefe difaftcrs of the Spanifli Arnriada, 
fcrved only to excite the fpirit and courage of 
the Englifli) to attempt invalions in their turn. 
It would be endlefs to relate all the advantages 
obtained over the enemy at fea, where the cap- 
ture of every fliip muft have been made a fcpa- 
rate narrative ; or their various dcfcents upon 
different parts of the coaft, which were attended 
with effcftstoo tranfient for the page of hiftory. 
It is fufficicnt to obferve, that the fea captains of 
that reign are ftill confidered ^s the boldeftand 
moft enterprizing fet of men that England 
ever produced •, and among this number, wc 
reckon our Rawleigh, and Howard, our 
Drake, our Cavendi(h, and Hawkins. The 
Kngliih navy then firft began to take the lead ; 
and has fmce continued irrefiftible in all parts 
pf the ocean. 

Of thofe who made the moft. fignal figure 
in thefp depredations upon Spaipi was the 

young 
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y6ung tfirl of Efltt, n nobleman cf great bra^ 
Very, getferofity^ and genius i ihd fitted, not 
onlf for the foremOft ranks in war by hia ralour, 
but w (j6ndu& the intrigods of a court by bis 
elOqti^n^e and addrefs. But with all thefe en- 
d6^mdl>t9| b6th of body and mind, he wanted 
plUden^e; being impetuous, haughty, and to- 
tally incapable of advice or controul. Th0 
%ktl 6f Leiceder h^ died fome time before, 
atrd now left I'oom in the queen's afFefbion^ 
for a new fivourite, which Ihe \^as not long in 
chufing, fin€e the vMrkj the brarvefyj and tho 
popularity of Efftt^ were t<Kf gte^ not to en- 
gage hcf att^ntiori. Elizabeth^ though (he 
ft}t6ted an hufband, yet 2lpp6ared always paf- 
Aoftately dcfiraus of a lover y and flattery had^ 
Tdtidered hcfr fo infenfibU to her wari^t of beauty, 
s^nd the d^predatiofis of age, that ihe ftill 
Ih^wght herifelf as povrerful by her perfonal 
al€*6tt^'|)lifh^chts a$ by her authority. Thp 
ftdw favoiifite ^as yoit^ng, aftive, ambitious, 
witty, aiid handfoiHei in the field, and at 
ddUTt, he always appeared with fuperior luftre^ 
Iri a!! the rirafquej which were theft performed, 
f!h6 eafl attd Eliaabeth wei^e generally coupled 
as partners ; and although (he was almoft fixty,* 
<!ld he hot half fo Old, yet her vanity over- 
looked t!he difparity ; the Wortd told her that flie 

W2^s 
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was yonilg^ and flie herfelf was willing to tbrnk 
fo. Thisyoungcarrs intercft m the queen's affect 
tions, zi may naturally bd fit|>p6red» piiofnottd 
his inccreils in the ftate *, aif^d he conduded all 
(hiftgs at hb difcretion. But young and unex«- 
pertenced 3s he was, he at length began ta 
fancy that the popularity he poiTeiTedy and the 
batteries he received, were given to his merits 
and not to his favour. His jeiiloufy alfo of 
lord Burleigh^ who was his Only rival in power^ 
made him fiill more untrafbable ; and the many 
fuecefies he had obtained againft the Spaniards^ 
cncreafed his confidence. In a debate before 
the qu^cn, between him and Burleigh, about 
the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was fo 
heated in the argument, that he enth-ely forgot 
both the rules^ and duties of civility. He turn- 
(cd his back on the queen in a contemptuous 
manner, which fo provoked her rcfentmcn^y 
that (he inftantly gave him a box on the ean 
Inftead of recoUefttng himfelf, and making ' 
the fubmilTions due to her fex and ilation, be 
clapped his hand to his fword ; and fwofe he 
would not bear fuch ufage even from her fa- 
ther. This offence, though very great, was 
overlooked by the queen ; her partiality was 
fb prevalenf, that ihe reinltated him in hia 
foriper favour, and her kincjqtfs fc^mcd t© 

have 
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have acquired new force from that fliort in^ 
terruption of anger and rcfentmcnt. The death 
alfo of his rival, lord Burleigh, which happen- 
ed Ihortly after, feemed to confirm his power. 

But though few men were pofleffcd of Ef- 
fex's talents, both for war and peace, yet he 
had not art enough to guard again (t the in* 
. trigues of a court *, his temper was too candid 
and open, and gave his enemies many advan- 
, tages over him. At that time the earl of Ty- 
rone headed the rebellious natives of Ireland; 
, who, not yet thoroughly brought into fubjedtion 
to the EngUfh, took every opportunity to make 
incurfions upon the more civilized inhabitants^ 
and flew all they were able to overpower. To 
fubdue thefe was an employment that Effer 
thought worthy of his ambition ; nor were his 
enemies difpleafed at thus removing a man from 
court, where he obftrudled all their private 
aims of preferment. But it ended in his ruin. 

Eflcx, upon entering on his new command 
in Ireland, employed his friend, the carl of 
Southampton, who was long obnoxious to the 
queen, as general of his horfe ; nor was it till 
. after repeated orders from Elizabeth, that he 
could be prevailed on to difplace him. This 
indifcretion was followed by another •, inftead 
of attacking the enemy in their gr^nd rctreac 
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in Ulftcr^ he led his rbrccsinto the^provincc of 
Munfteri where he only cxhaufted his fttength, 
and loA his opportunity againft a people that 
fubmitted at his approach, but took up arms 
again when he retired. It may eafily be fup- 
pofcd,^ that thefe mifcarriages were urged by 
the enemies of Eflex at home 5 but they had 
ftill greater rcafon to attack his repuution, 
when it was known, that inftead of humbling 
the rebels, he had only treated with them ; and 
inftead of forcing them to a fubmiflion, he had 
concluded a cefTation of hoftilities. This ifllie 
of an enterprize, from which much was ex- 
pefted, did not fail to provoke the queen moft 
fenfibly } and her anger was ftill more height* 
encd by the peevifh and impatient letters, 
which he daily wrote to her and the council. 
But her refentment againft him was ftill more 
jjuftly let loofe, when ihe found, that leaving 
the place of his appointment, and without any 
permiilion demanded or obtained, he had re- 
turned from Ireland to make his complaints to 
herfelf in perfon. 

At firft, indeed, Elizabeth was pleafed at fee- 
ing a favourite come back, whbm ihe longed tp 
fee ; but the momentary fatisfadlion of his unex- 
pedled appearance being over, Ihe reflefted oa 
the impropriety of his condudt with greater 

feve- 
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fever icy ; and ordered him to remain a prifonef 
at his own houfe. But this was a receptioni 
Eflex was not unprepared for: he ufcd tvcry 
expreffion of humiliation and forroW, and tried 
Oflec more^the long unpraftifed arts of infin uatioil 
that had brought him into favotft. The queen, 
however, ftill continuing infiexible, he refolved 
to give up every profpeft of ambition i but pre- 
vious to his retiring into the country, he aflured 
the queen^ that he eould never be happy till h^ 
again faw thofe eyes, which were ufed to fliine 
upon him with fuch luftre ^ that^ in expeftance! 
of that happy mon\ent, he would, like another 
Nebuchadnezzar^ dwell with the beafts of thd 
field, and be wet with the dew of heaven, till 
flic again propitioufly took pity dn his fuffer-^ 
ings* This romantic meflage, which was quitd 
ift the breeding of the timcs^ feemed peculiarly 
|>leafing to the queen ; (he thought him fincer< 
from the confcioufnefs of her own fincerity j 
(he, therefore replied, that after fome time, 
when convinced of his fincerity, foriicthing 
might be expefted from her lenity* Whert 
thck fymptoms of the queen's returning af- 
ifcdtion were known^ they equally renewed the* 
fears of his real enemies, and the aflidoitie^ of 
his pretended friends. He did hot, therefore^ 
decline an examination of his conduct before 

thef 
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tfaecouticil, fecure in ^is miftrefs's favojur^ and 
th«ir impotence tp do him ^ real injury. In 
confequence of thi«) he was only rent-enced for 
hh late mifeondud, to refign his employmenu, 
and GO continue a pri(bner in hi$ own houfe, 
till her majefty's furcher pleafure (hould be 
known. 

He new, therefore, had, in fome meafure, A,D.i6oi« 
triumphed over his enemies 5 and the difcre- 
tion of a few monihs tt\ight have reinftated 
him in all his former employments 5 bur the ^ 
impetuofity of his charafter would not fuBTer 
him to wait for a flow redrefs of what he con* 
fidered as wrongs ; and the queen's refufing 
his requeft to continue him in the poflbflion of 
ft lucrative monopoly of fweet wines, which he 
had long enjoyed, fpurred him on to the moft 
violent and guilty meafures. Having long 
built with fond credulity on his gr^at popu« 
larity, he began to hope, from the afliflanGe 
of the giddy mukiciide, that revenge upon his 
enemies in the council, which he fuppofed was 
denied him from the throne^ Wkh theft 
aims he began to encreafe the general propen- 
fity in his favour, by an hofpitality little fuited 
to his (ituation, or his circumftances. He en- 
tertained men of all ranks and profeflions) 
but particularly the military, whom he hoped 

in 
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in his prefcnt views might be fcrviceablc to 
him. But his greateft dependence was up- 
on the profeflions of the citizens of Lon-^ 
,don, whofe fchemes of, religion and govern* 
ment he appeared entirely to approve i and 
while he gratified the puritans by railing at th«^ 
government of the church, he pleafed the en- 

. * vious, by expofing the faults of ihofe in pow- 

er. However the chief feverity of his cenfurc 
was heard to refl: upon the queen, whom he 
did not hefitate to ridicule ^ and of whom he 
declared that (he was now become an old wo- 
man, and that her mind was grown as crooked 
as her body. 

It may well be fuppofed that none of thefe 
indifcrctions were concealed from the queen i 
his enemies, and her emiflaries, took care to 
bring her information of all his refentments 
and aims, and to aggravate his flighted re^ 
fleftions into treafon. Elizabeth was ever re-^ 
markably jealous where her beauty was in 
queftion; and though (he was now in her 
feventieth year, yet (he eagerly liftened to all 
the flattery of her courtiers, when they called 
her a Venus, or an AngeU She, therefore, 
began to confider him as unworthy of her 
efteem, and permitted his enemies to drive 
him to thofe extremities to which he was na« 

tiiraliy 
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tora^y V€tj weH inclined ta proceed. H« 
bad» in fa£t, by this ticae cdlleiflcd together 
a fekdib council o£ malcontents, who flattered 
hini in his wild proj^fts i and, ibppofing their 
adherents mdcii more iuimerous than they 
really were, they took no pains to conceal theiif 
iiicmrions; Among other criminal prcgefts^ 
the reluk df blind rage atid defpair, tbey refolv* 
ed at lafi: that Sir Chriftopher Blouht, on^ . 
of his creatures, fhouldi with a choice detach^ 
ment, poflefs himfelf of the palace gates ^ 
that Sir John Davis fhould feize the hall. Sir 
Charles Dav«rs the guards chamber, while 
Effex himfelf would rufli in from the M^uie^ 
attended by a body of his partizans, into the 
queen's prefence^ entreat her to remove his 
and her enemies, to aflemble a new parlia* 
meat, arid to corre<5b the defedls of the prefent 
adminiftration. 

It was the fortune of this queen's reign, that 
aill prc^c(5b againfl: it were fruftratcd by a timely 
notice of their nature and intent. The queen 
andx:ouncil, alarmed at the great riefoft of people 
to ESex, an^ having feme intimations of his 
de%nj fent Secretary Herbert to require his 
appearance before the council, which was af* 
femblcd at the lord keeper's. While Effcx 
was deliberating upon the manner he (hould 

Voi, III. L proceed, 
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proceed, whether to attend the fummons, or 
fly ^nto open rebellion, he received a private 
note, by which he was warned to provide for 
his own fafety. He now, therefore, confulted 
with his friends touching the emergency of 
their fituation ; they were deftitute of arms 
and ammunition, while the guards at the palace 
were doubled » fo that any attack upon that 
would be fruitlcfs. While he and his confi- 
dants were in confultation, a perfon, probably 
employed by his enemies, came in as ameffen- 
ger from the citizens, with tenders of friend- 
fhip and alHftance againil all his adverfaries. 
Wild as the prqjedl was of railing the city, in 
the prefent terrible cohjunfture it was refolved 
on, but the execution of it was delayed till 
the day following. 

Early in the morning of the next day, he 
was attended by his friends, the earls of Rut- 
land and Southampton, the lords Sandes, 
Parker, and Mounteagle, with three hundred 
perfons of diftinftion. The doors of Eilex- 
houfc were immediately locked, to prevent all 
ftrangers from entering; and the earl now 
difcovcred his fcheme for rajfing the city more 
fully to all the confpirators. In the mean 
time. Sir Walter Raleigh fending a mcflagc 
to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, this ofEcer had a 
I conference 
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(Ponference with him in a boat on the Thames^ 
and there difcovered all their proceedingsi 
The qween' being informed of the whole, fent 
in the utmoft hafte Egerton, the lord keeper, 
Sir William Knollys, the controller, Popham, 
the lord chief jufticej and the earl of Worceft- 
er, to Effex houfe, to demand the caufe of 
thefe tinufual proceedings. It was fome time 
before they received admittance through the 
wicket into the houfe ; and it was not without 
fome degree of fury, that they ordered 
Eflex and his adherents to lay down their 
arms. While they continued undaunted in 
the difcharge of their duty, and the multitude 
around them clamoured loudly for their pu-^ 
nifliment, the earl of EfTex, who now faw that 
all was to be hazarded, refolved to leave them 
prifoners in his houie, and (o Tally forth to 
make an infurredion in the city. But he had 
made a very wrong eftimate in expefting that 
popularity alone could aid him in time of 
danger \ he ilTued out with about two hundred 
followers, armed only with fwords ; ^nd in his 
paflTage to the city was joined by the earl of 
Bedford and lord Cromwell. As he paiTed 
through the ftreets, he cried aloud. For the 
queen ! for the queen I a plot is laid for my 
Ufe ! hoping to engage the populace to rife i 
La ' bu? 



H7 
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but they had received orders from the majot 
to keep wichm tbeir houfes ; fo that he vai 
not joined by a fingk peribn. He then pror 
ceeded to tl^ boofe of Smith, the fhectS*,. on 
whofe aid he greatly depeoded ; but the crowd 
gathered round him rather to fatisfy tjbeir cu« 
riofity than to lend him at>y affiftance. Eflc^ 
now perceived that be was quite undone i and 
hearing that he was proclaimed a traitor by 
the earl of Cumberland^ and lord Budeigh, 
ke began to think, of retreating to his own 
houfe, there to fell his life as dearly as he 
couki. But he was prevented in his aims even 
there ; the' ftrcets in his way were baricadoed, 
and guarded by the citizens, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Levifon. In %bting his 
way through this obftrqftion, Henry Tracy, 
a young gentleman, &>r whom he had a fingu- 
lar affection, wai killed, and Sir Chriftophee 
Blount wounded and taken. The earl, him- 
lelf, attended by a few of his followers, ther 
reft having privately retired, made towards 
the river 'y and, taking a boat, arrived once 
Kore at Effex-houfe, where he began to m^e 
preparations for his defence. But his cafe 
was too defperate for any remedy from vabor ;! 
wherefore, after demanding in vain for hofta^ 
ges, and conditions from his beligers, he fur^ 

rendered 
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rendered at difcretion, requbflimg only civfl 
treatmrot, and a fair and impartial htaring. 

£i&x and Soudiampt<)n t^rbre immediately 
carried tb the archbiflrop's palace at Lam^ 
bcth, from whence they were next day convey*- 
cd to tfce Tower, and tried by their pee«i oa ^ 
che nineteenth of February following. Littlt 
could be urged in their de&ace ; their guik 
Hvas eoo flagrant^ and thotigh it deferved pity 
ic could not meet an acquittal. JBflex after 
xsMtdemnation was yifiti^ii by that religidUs 
Jiorror whitli Teemed to attend hi^n in all hik 
>di%raar^. He W£ts terriSed almoft to defpait 
4iy the ghoftljr remonftratrces of his own chap^ 
laiib he wu«t r^cdn tiled to hi^ envies, and 
^ode a full <conit0]OD c^ bi( tonfpiracy. 1^ 
is aUedged u^h this occi^fio^, that he ha4 
^ ftrong hopes of pardon, from the irrefolutioi 
jWhi^h th* queen fcenied to difcover before 
Ihe figtied the warraht for h« execution. Sfaifc 
li«d given him fonneriya ring, which flae de- 
fired hirti to fead her in any emergency of this 
nature, and that it ihould procure his fafetv 
and prqteftion. This ring was aftually feilt 
her by the counteft of Nottingham, who, 
feeing aconcealed entmy to the unfortunajceearl, 
ftevtr delivered it; while Elizabeth fecretly 
■ fited at his obftinaty in making no applici- 
tions for noiCfcy and forgivencfs. The fad is. 
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^t appeared herfelf as much an obje6l of pity^ 
as the unfortunate nobleman (he was induced 
to condemn. She figned the warrant for his 
execution, (he countermanded it, ihe again 
refolved on his death, and again felt a new re^ 
turn of tendernefs. At laft fhe gave her con* 
fent to his execution, and was never feen to 
enjoy one happy day more. 

After the beheading of Eflex, which death 
he (uflTered in the thirty- fifth year of his age, 
fome of his aflbciates were brought in lilce 
manner to their trials, Cufie, his fecretary, a 
turbulent man, but pofleOed of gfeat learning, 
Davers, Blount, Meric, and Davis, were con- 
demned apd executed; the queen pardoned 
the reft, being pcrfuaded that they were cul- 
pable only frodi their friendihip to their bene* 

faftor. 

The remaining events of this reign are not 

C6nfiderable enough to come into a pidlure, 
already crouded with great ones. With the 
death of her favourite £06x, all Elizabeth's 
pleafurcs fcemed to ejcpire; Ihc afterwards 
went through the bufincfs of the ftate merely 
from habit, but her fatisfaftions were no more. 
She had fallen into a profound melancho- 
ly, which all the advantages of her high for- 
tun^j ^U the glories of her profperous reign, 

were 
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were unable to remove. She had now found 
out the falfehood of the countefs of Notting- 
ham; who, on her deathi^bed, fent for the queen^ 
and informed her of the fatal circumftance of 
the ring, which Ihe had negleded to deliver. 
This information only ferved to awaken all 
that paffion which the queen had vainly en- 
deavoured to fupprefs. She fhook the dying 
countefs in her bed, crying out, *^ That God 
might pardon her, but (be never would-" She 
then broke from her, and refigncd hcrfelf to 
the diftatcs of her fixed defpair. She refufed 
food and fuftenance ; fbe continued filent, and 
gloomy i fighs, and groans, were the only vent 
fhe gave to her defpondence; and (he lay for ten 
days and nights upon the carpet, leaning on 
cuihions, which her maids brought her. Per- 
haps the JFaculties of her mind were impaired 
by long and violent exercife ; perhaps fhe re- 
ceded with remorfe on fome pail aftions of her 
life, or perceived, but too flrongly, the decays 
of nature, and the approach of her diflblution. 
She faw her courtiers remitting their afliduity 
%Q her, in order to pay their court to James, 
the apparent fucceiTor. Such a concurrence 
of caufes was more than fufficient to deitroy 
the remains of her conftitution ; and her end 
was now vifibly feen to approach. Feeling a 
L4 per* 
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perpetaa) he;^t in her ftomach, fttiended iirhf^ 
m unquenchable cbirft^ (fae<lfM)cwkbout eeaib- 
ing, but refuied the aiffiftance cf her phyficmm. 
Her diftempcr gatRJog ground, Gecfl, and the 
Jord admiral, defjped to know her fenttment$ 
mxh regard to the fucceflion. To th^ (he re- 
plied, that as the prown of England hadal- 
Vays been iicld by kings, it ot>g*it not po der 
' volvc upon any inferior character, but upoi) 
• her itpmiediate heir the king of Scotland. Bcr 
iog then advifed by the archbilhop of Canters- 
bury to fix her thoughts upofi <iod, flic re- 
plied, thkt her thoughts did not in the feaft 
wander from him. Her voice foon after left 
her; (he fell into ti lethargic (lumber, vhich 
continued fome hours, and IJre expired gently 
without a gro^H, in thefevpntieth year of htp 
age, and the forty- fifth of her reign, {^er 
fAarader^ifFerfcd with her circumftances ^ ii) 
the begififiing, (hewas modi^rate and hutnbtej 
towards the end of her i^ign, haugiity, ancj 
Icvcre. But eyer prudent, aftivc, and difcem» 
ing, (he procured for her lubjeAs th^t happi- 
nefs, whicJ^ was iiot entirely fcH by thofe 
about her. She was indebted to her good fbr- 
^unp,'tbat her minifters were excellent; but i; 
^as pwjngto her indifcretion that the favoq- 
f jtfs, who WFfc more immediately chofen by 
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h^lf, welt unworthy. Though flic wat 
pefflcffcd of cxodknt fcnffc, jret flic never had 
the difcemfticnc to difcover that flie wanted 
beauty i and to flatter her chartm at the age 
of fijcty-fivc, was the Aireft road to her favour 
0nd cfteem. 

But whatever were her perlbnal defefts as a 
qwccn, flic is to be ever riemembered. by the 
fitiglifli with gratitude. It is true, imleed, 
that flie carried, her prerogative in parlianlenc 
to its higheft pitch ; fo that it was tacitly al^* 
lowed in that aflembly, that flie was above all 
law, and could mafce and unmake them at her 
plcafure ; y^t ftiU flic was fo wife and good, 
as feldom to exert that power which flie claim- 
ed, and to enforce few afts of her prerogative, 
which were not for the benefit of the people, 
it is true, in Jike nfianner, that" the Englifli 
during her reign were put in poffcflion of no 
new, or fplendid acquifitionsi but commerce 
was daily growing up among them, and thepeo- 
pie began to find that the theatre of their tru^ 
ponquefts was to beonthebofom of the ocean. 
A nation which hitherto had been the objeft.of 
every invafion, and a prey to every plunderer^ 
pow aflerted its fl:fength in turn, and became 
terrible to its invaders. The fuccefsful voy- 
flges t>f the Spaniards and Portuguefe, kt- 
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gao to excite their emulation ; and they fitted 
out feveral expeditions for difcovering a fhort- 
er pafTage to the Eaft-Indies.* The famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh, without any affiltance from 
government, colonized New England, while 
internal commerce was making equ^l improve- 
ments; and many Flemings, perfecuted in 
their native country, found, together with their 
arts and induftry, an eafy afylum in England. 
Thus the whole ifland feemed as if rouzed 
from her long habits of barbarity ; arts, com- 
merce, and legiflation began to acquire new 
ftrength every day ; and fuch was the ftate of 
learning at that time, thatfome fix that period 
as the Auguftan age of England. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Hooker, areconfidered as among 
the firft improvers of our language. Spenfer 
and Shakefpeare are too well known, as poets, 
to be praifed here ; but of all mankind, Fran- 
cis Bacon, lord Verulam, who flouriflied in this 
reign, defervfcs, as a philofopher, the higheft 
applaufe ; his ftyle is copious and correct, and 
his wit is only furpaffed by his learning and 
penetration. If we look through hiftory, and 
confidcr the rife of kingdoms, we Ihall fcarce 
find an inftance of a people, becoming, in fo 
fliort a time, wife, powerful, and happy. Liber- 
ty, it is true, ilill continued to fiuftuate > Eli- 
zabeth 
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2abeth knew feer own power, and ftrctched it 
to the very verge of dcfpotifm ; but now that 
commerce was introduced, liberty foon after foU 
lowed ; for there never was a nation perfeftly 
cqnamercial) that fubmifited long to flavery. 
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J AMES, the fixth of Scotland and the firft 
of England, the fon of Mary, came to the 
throne with the univerfal approbation of all 
ttrdfcrs of the ftate, as in his perfon were unit- 
ed every claim, that either defcent, bequeft, 
or parliamentary fanftion could confer. He 
had every rcafon, therefore, to hope for an 
happy reign ; and he was taught, from 

his 



^U 4f}4t h^ e^v^n publiAi«d thetm in mwyv 
Itarts^ Qf «^q(< wQrks» wbicl^ he ji^d wri((Cfi ben 
^re he Mfi Scotl^ad. 

tWokiag of the liiaw^ 5 fei^ afi^ fyftQmt of gQn 
veraracnt, and new idem ftf:Ui)ettjr,.feadfQft 
feme tio^beeaftealing ill wkh; the r^mfWi^. 
uon I atni. oniy ^^ted t;he reigfi of a weak, 
or merciful monarch, to appear widipii^ 
controul. In confequence of the pro^ref$ Q^ 
^fH>wkdg^ apd a fai^iliaf acquaintance with 
1^ gBverAQients of antiqui^e^,, the old Gothic 
igprms began tp be defpifed ; and an eoHila^ 
tion took place, to imitate; the freedom q$ 
Greece and Rome. The fe vere^ though popu* 
lar govQrnn»ent of Elizabeth, had confined tfaiia^ 
rifing fpirtt within very narfow bounds v buc 
when a new fovereigo, and a new family ap* * 

peared, lefs. dreaded, and lefs loved by the 
people, fymptoms, imm^iateLy be^ to be 
feen of a more free and indi^ndem genius im 
the nation. 

Janoeis fcarce was. enterec^inito England wheoi 
be gave difguft to many. The delire in all 
to fee their new fovereigq. waa ardent and na- 
tural j 
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tural; but the king, * who loved retirement^ 
forbid the concourfe that attended on hi$ jour- 
ney from Scotland^ pretending that this great 
refort of people would produce a fcarcity of 
provifions. To this offence to the people he 
added, foon after, what gave offence to the 
higher orders of the ftate, by prbftituting titles 
of honour, fo that they became fo common as 
to be no longer marks of diftinftion. A paf- 
quinade was fixed up at St. Paul's, declaring 
that there would be a Icfture given on the art 
of uffifting fiiort memories, to retain the names 
of the new nobility* 

. But though his countrymen fhared a part 
ofthefe honours, yet juftice mud be done the 
king, by confefling, that he left almoft all 
the great offices in the hands he found them. 
Among thcfc, Cecil, created earl of Salifbury, 
who had been To aftive in the laft reign againft 
his own interefts, was continued now prime 
minifter and chief counfellor. ' This^ crafty 
ftatefman had been too cunning for the reft of 
his aflbciates ; and while, during Elizabeth's 
reign, he was apparently leagued againft the 
earl of Effex whom James protefted, yet he 
kept up a fecret corrofpondence with that mo- 
narch, and fecured his interefts without for- 
feiting the confidence, of his party. 

But 
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But it was not fo fortunate with lord Grey, 
lord Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
had. been Cecil's affociates. They felt imme- 
diately the effefts of the king's difpleafure, and 
were difmiflcd their employments. Thefc three 
feemed to be marked out for peculiar indig- 
nation, for foon after they were accufed of en- 
tering into a confpiracy againil the king ; nei- 
thier the proofs of which, nor itis aims, hare 
reached pofterity : all that is certain is, that 
they were condemned to die, ' but had their 
fcntcncc mitigated by the king. Cobham and 
(irey were pardoned, after they had laid their 
heads on the block. Raleigh was reprieved^ 
but remained in confinement many years, after- 
wards, and at laft fuffered for this offence, 
which was never proved. 

This mercy, Ihewn to thefe fuppofed delin- 
quents, was very pleafing to the people ; and 
the king, willing to remove all jealoufy of his 
being a ftranger, began his attempts in parlia- 
ment by an endeavour to unite both king- 
doms into one. However, the people were not 
as yet ripe for this coalition 5 they were ap- 
prehenfive that the polls and employments, 
which were in the gift of the court, would be 
conferred on the Scotch, whom they were 
as yet taught to regard as foreigners. By the 

repulfc 
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repuUe io.tkis inftancc^ as well as by time ei' 
ceptions, die houfe of xommoaa took tathc 
form of his fummons to parliament, James 
, foisnd that the people he cacne to govern, wen 
very (tiflPercnt from thofe he hdd left behind^' 
and perceived that he mu(k give reafonsfor 
prery meafure he intended to enforce. 

He now, therefore, attempted to correft bis 
£ovmcx miftake, and to perufe the Enghfii 
laws, as he had formerly done thoie of his owfi 
country^ and by thefc he refolved to govern* 
But even here he again fouxid himfelf di&p^ 
pointed. I4i a government £0 *ilu£kuadng as^ 
that of England, opinion was ever deviating 
from law ; and what was enafted in one reign, • 
was coatt^di^td by cuftom in another. The 
laws had all along declared io favour of an al* 
moft unlimited prerogative, while the opi- 
nions, of the people were guided by inftruAors^ 
who began to teach oppofite principles. AU 
the kings and queens before him, except fuch 
as were controuled by int6ftine diviGons, 01^ 
^ awed by foreign invafion, iffued rather theif 
commands to parliament, than gave their rea- 
fens. Jiames, unmindful of this alteration in 
the opinions of the people, refolved to goverit 
in the ancient manner ; while t4ie people, on 
the contrary, having once got ^n idea erf the 

inherenl 
2 
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Inherent privileges of mankind, never gave it 
up, fenfible that they had reafoh and power 
alfo on their fide. 

Numberlefs, therefore, were the difputes 
between the king and his parliament during 
his whole reign j one attempting too keep the 
privileges of the crown entire, the other aiming 
at abridging the dangerous part of the preroga- 
tive; the one labouring to preferve cuftoms 
eftabliftied for time immemorial, the other 
equally affiduous in defending the inherent 
privileges of humahity. Thus we lee laud- 
able motives aduatirig the difputants on both 
fides of the queftion, and the principles of 
both founded either in law or in rcafon. When 
the parliament would not grant a fubfidy, 
James had examples enough among his pre* 
deceflbrs, which taught him to extort a bene- 
volence. Edward the fourth, Henry the 
eighth, and queen Elizabeth herfelf, had often 
donefo; and precedent, undoubtedly entitled 
him to the fame privilege. - On the other 
hand, the houfe of commons, , who found 
their growing power to proteft the people, 
and not fuffer the impofitions of the crown, 
confidered that this extorted benevolence 
^might at length render the fovereign entirely 
independent of the parliament, and therefore 
Vol. Ill, M complained 
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complained againflr ic ad an infringemenc of 
their privileges. Thefeactempcs of the crown» 
and thefe murmiTrings of the commons, con* 
tinued chroggh this whole reign, and firft 
gave rife to that fpirit of party, which has 
ever fince fubfifted in England ; the one for 
preferving the ancient conftitution, ^ main* 
taining the prerogative of the king ; the other 
for trying an experiment to improve it| by 
extending the liberties of the people. 

During thefe contefts, James, who fup* 
pofed no arguments fufficient to impair 
the prerogative, feemed entirely iecure that 
none would attempt to alledge any* He 
daily continued to entertain his parliament 
with fet fpeeches, and florid harrangues, in 
which he urged his divine right and abfoldte 
povi^r as things incontefiible ; to thefe the 
cotnmons made as regular anfwers, not abfo* 
lutely denying his pretenflons, but flowly and 
regularly abridging his power^ 

However, tho* James perfevered in aflc rtlng 
his prerogative, and threatened thofc who (hould 
prcfumc; to abridge it, yet bis juftice and ckm- 
cncy were very apparent in the toleration 
which he gave to the teachers of different 
. religions throughout the kingdom. The 
minds of the 'people had long been irritated 

againit 
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againft one another, and each party perfecuted 
the reft, as it happened to prevail y it was ex« 
p^ed, therefore, that James would ftrcng- 
thM the hands of that which was then upper* 
Moft ; and that the catholics and fedtaries 
fliotild find no protedion. But this monarch 
Wifefy obferved, that men fliould be punifhed 
for actions, and not for opinions ^ a decifion 
which gave general difiatisfadlion : but the 
nniverfal complaint of every feft was th$ 
beft argument of hjs moderation towards all. 

Yet mild as this monarch was, there was a 
projed contrived in the very beginning of his 
feign for the re-cftabliftiment of popery, which^ 
W«reit not a faft known to all the world, could 
fcarccly be credited by pofterity. This was 
the gun-powder plot, than which a more hor^ 
fid or terrible fcheme never entered into 
t^ human heart to conceive, and which fhews 
at once the moft determined courage may be - 
vmited with the moft Execrable intentions. 

The Roman catholics had cxpefted gteat 
fa^roor arid indulgence on the accefSon of 
Jtoies, both as a defc^ndant from Mary, a 
rigid catholic, and alfo as having {hewn fome 
ptotiality to that religion in Ms youth. But 
they foon difcovered their miftake 5 and were 
^ OAce dirprifed and enraged fo find James 
M 2 on 
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on all occafions exprefs his refolution of ilrict- 
Jy executing the laws enacted againft chem, 
and of perfevering in the condu£t of his 
predeceffor. This declaration determmed 
them upon more defperate mcafures ; and 
they at length formed a refolution of deftroy- 
ing the king and both houfes of parliament at 
a blow. The fcheme was firft broached by 
Robert Catefby, a gentleman of good jpai^ts 
and ancient family, who conceived that a train 
' of gun-powder might be fo placed under the 
parliamcnt-houfe, as to blow up the king 
and all the members at once* He opened his 
intention to Thomas' Percy, a defcendant 
from the illuftrious houfe of Northumberlaa4> 
who was charmed with the projeft, and readily, 
came jnto it. Thomas ^V^inter was next en- 
trufted with. the dreadful fecret; and he went 
over to Flanders in queft of Guy Fawkes,* an 
officer in the Spanifti fervice, with whofe zeal 
and courage the confpirators were thoroughly 
acquainted. When they enliftcd any new zealot 
into their plot, the mpre firmly to bind him to. 
fecrecy,-. they always, together with an oath, 
employed the facramenr, the moft facred rite. 
of religion. Every tender feeling and all 
pity . were baniftied from their breafts ; and. 
Tefmond and'Kjarnet,. two jefuits, fuperiors. 

i of 
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of the order, abfolved their confcienccs from 
every fcruple. 

How horrid foever the contrivance might 
appear, yet every member fccmed faithful and 
fecret in the league ; and about twb months 
before the fitting of parliament, they hired 
an hoiife, in Percy's name, adjoihing to that in 
which the parliament was to aflemble, Theit 
firft intention was to bore a way under the 
parliament-houfe, from that which they occu- 
pied, and they fet themfelves laborioufly to 
the talk ; but when they had pierced the wall, 
which was three yards in thtcknefs, on ap- 
proaching the other fide, they were furprifed 
to find that the houfe was vaulted underneath, 
and that a magazine of coals were ufually 
depoGted there. From their difappointment 
on this account they were foon relieved, by . 
information that the coals were then fellinff 
oflF, and that the vaults would be then let to 
the higheft bidder. They therefore feized the 
opportunity of hiring the place, and bought 
the remaining quantity of coals with which it 
was then ftorcd, as if for their own ufc. The 
next thing done was to convey thither thirty- 
fix barrels of pun -powder, which had been 
purchafed in Holland ; and the whole was 
crovered with the coals and with 'faggots 
M 3 brought 
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brought for that purpofe. Then tha c}oors 
of the cellar were boldly flung open, ^nd 
every body admitted, as if it contain^ (UHhing 
dangerous. 

Confident of fuccefs, they now began (o 
plan the remaining part of tbeii" projeA. Th^ 
king, the queen, and prince Henry, th^ king's 
eldeft (on, were all expected to be prefcnt; ^t 
^ the opening of the parliament. The king's 
fecond Ton, by reafon of his tender age, would 
be abfent, and it was refolved that Percy 
fhould feize, or aiFaflinate him. The prin* 
cefs Elizabeth, a child likewife, was kept 
at lord Harrington's houfe in Warwickfhire -, 
and Sir Evcrard Digby was to feize her, and 
immediately proclaim her queen. 

The day for the fitting of parliament now 
approached. Never was treafon more fccrct, 
or ruin more apparently inevitable ; the hour 
was expended with impatience, and the confpi^ 
rators gloried in their meditated guilt. The 
dreaful fecret, though communicated to above 
twenty perfons, had been religioufly kept 
during the fpace of near a year and an half i 
when all the motives of pity, jufticCj and 
fafety, were too weak, a remprfc of private 
friendihip faved the kingdom. 
Sir Henry Percy, one of the confpirators, 
1 cojiceived 
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coDCcived a dcfign of faving the life of lord 
Mounteagfe, his intimate friend and compa- 
nion, who alfo was of the fame perfuafion with 
himielf. About ten days before the meeting 
erf" parliament, this nobleman, upon his return 
to town, received a letter from a perfon 
unknown, and delivered by one who fled as 
ibon as he had difcharged his meflage. The 
letter was to this cflFeft, *' My Lord, ftay 
** away from this parliament ; for God and 
^^ man have concurred to punifh the wicked* 
*^ nels of the times. And think not flightly 
«♦ of this advertifement, but retire yourfelf in- 
*« to your country, where you may expeft the 
*' event in fafety. For though there be no 
** appearance of any ftir, yet 1 fay they will 
^^ receive a terrible blow this parliament ; and 
** yet they fhall not fee who hurts them. 
«« This counfel is not to be contemned, be- 
^ cauie it may do you good, and can do you 
** no harm. For the danger is paft as foon 
« as you have burned the letter/* 

The contents of this myfterious letter fur- 
prifed and puzzled the nobleman to whom it 
was addrefled; and though inclined to think 
it a foolifh attempt to affright and ridicule 
him, yet he judged it fafeft to carry it to lord > 
Salifbury, fecetary of ftate. Lord Saliibury 
M 4 too 
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too was inclined to give little attention to it^ 
yet thooght. proper to lay it before the king 
in council, who came to town a few days 
after. None of the council were able to make 
any thing of it, although it appeared ferious 
and alarming. In this univerfal agitation be- 
tween doubt and apprehenfion, the king was 
the firfl: who penetrated the meaning of this 
dark epiftle. He concluded that fome fudden 
danger was preparing by gun-powder*i and it 
was thought advifeable to infpefl: all the vaults 
below the houfes of parliament. This care 
belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord cham- 
berlain, who purpofely delayed the fearch, 
till the day before the meeting of parliament. 
^60 ^ He remarked thofe great piles of faggots 
whigh lay in the vault under the houfe of 
peers-, and he caft his eye upon Fawkcs, 
who flood in a dark corner, and who pafTed 
himfelf for Percy's fervant. That daring 
determined courage, which he had long been 
noted for, ev^ among the defperate, was fully 
painted in his countenance, and ftruck the 
lord chamberlain with ftrong fufpicion. The 
' grfeat quantity of fuel alfo kept there for the 
ufes of a perfon feldom in town, did not pafs 
Xjnnoticed ; and he relblved to take his time 
to make a more exaft fcrutiny. About mid- ' 
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flight, therefore, Sir Thomas Knevit, ajufticc 
of peace, was Tent with proper attendants, and, 
juft at the entrance of the vault, he feized a 
man preparing for the terrible enterprizc, 
drefled in a cloak and boots, and a dark Ian- 
thorn in his hand. This was no other than 
Guy Fawkes, who' had juft difpofed every 
part of the train for its taking fire the next 
morning, the matches and other combuftibles 
being found in his pockets. The whole of 
the defign was now difcovercd ; but the atro- 
cioufncfs of his guilt, and the defpair of par- 
don, infpiring him with refolutfon, he told the 
officers of juftice, with an undaunted air, that 
had he blown them and hi mfelf up together ' 
he. had been happy* Before the council he 
difplayed the fame intrepid firmnefs, mixt 
even with fcorn and difdain, refufing to difco- 
ver his affociates, and (hewing no concern 
but for the failure of his ent^rprize. But 
his bold fpirit was at length fubdued ; being 
confined te the Tower for t^o or three days, 
and the rack juft Ihewn him, his courage, 
fatigued with fo long an effort, at laft failed 
him, and he made a full difcovery of all his 
accomplices. 

Catelby, Percy, and the confpirators who 
were in London, hearing tliat Fawkes was 

arretted, 
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surrefted, fled with all fpeed to Warwickfliire^ 
where Sir Everard Digby, relying on the fuc- 
cefs of the plot, was already .in arms, in order 
to feize the princefs Elizabeth. But the 
^untry foon began to take the alarm, and 
wherever they turned, they found a fuperior 
force ready to oppofe them. In this exigence^ 
befet on all fides, they refolved, to about the 
number of eighty perfons, to fly no farther, 
but make a (land at an houfe in Warwickfliire, 
to defend it to the lafti and fell their lives as 
dearly as poflible. But even thi^ miferable 
confolation was denied them : a fpark of fire 
happening to fall among fome gun-powder 
that was laid to dry, it b|ew up, and fo maimed 
the principal confpirators, that the furvivora 
refolved to open the gate, and fally out a^ 
gainft the multitude that furrounded the 
houfe. Some were inftancly cut to pieces } 
Catefby, Percy, and Winter, ftanding back 
to back, /ought long and defperately, till 
in the end the two firft fell covered with 
wounds, and Winter was taken alive. Thofe 
th^t furvived the Slaughter were tried and con- 
viftcd 5 ftvcral fell by the hands of the execui- 
tioner, ^nd others experienced the king's mer- 
cy. . The jefuits, Garnet and Oldcorn, who 
were privy to the plot, fuSered with the refl: » 

and 
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^nd, notwithftanding the atrociQufncfs of their 
trcafon. Garnet was confidcred by his party 
9s a martyr, and miraclea were faid to have 
been wrought by his blood. 

Such was the end of a confpiracy that 
brought ruin on its contrivers, and utterly 
itipplantcd that religion it was intended to 
eftablifh. Yet it is remarkable, that before 
this audacious attempt, the confpirators had 
always borne a fair reputation j Cateiby was 
loved by all his acquaintance, and Digby was 
as highly refpefted both for his honour and 
integrity as any man in the nation. However» 
fuch are the lengths that fuperftition and early 
prejudice can drive minds originally well form*' 
cd, but imprcffed by a wrong diredtion. 

The king's moderation, after the extinction 
of this confpiracy, was as great a$ his penetra^ 
tion in the prevention of it. The hatred ex^ 
cited in the nation againft the catholics knew 
no bounds •, and nothing but a total extiniftion 
of thofe who adhered to that perfuafion, feem- 
cd capable of fatisfying the greatet part of 
the people. James bravely rejefted all violent 
meaiures, and nobly declared, that the late 
confpiracy, however atrocious, fliould never 
alter his plans of government ; but as, oh the 
one hand, he was determined topuniih guilt, 

fo. 
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fo, on the other, he would ftill fupport and 
proteft innocence. 

This moderation, however laudable, was at 
that time no way pleafing to the people, and 
the malignant part of 4iis fubjefts were willing 
to afcribe his lenity to the papifts, to his being 
himfelf tinftured with their fuperftitions. 
However this be, he ftill found his parliaments 
refraftory to all the meafures he took to fup- 
port his authority at home, or his defire of 
peace with foreign ftates. His fpeeches in- 
deed betrayed no want of refolution to defend 
his rights ; but his liberality to his favourites, 
and the infufficiency of his~finances to maintain 
the royal dignity, ftill rendered him dependent 
upon his parliament for money, and they took 
care to keep him in indigence. Thus he was 
' often forced into conceffions, which, when 
once granted, could never be recalled; and 
while he fuppofed himfelf maintaining the 
royal prerogative, it was diminilhing on eyery 
fide* V 

It was, perhaps, the oppofition which 
James met with from his people, that made 
him place his affeftions upon different perfons 
about the court, whom he rewarded with' ^ 
liberality that bordered on profufion. The 

death 
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dearfi of young prince Henry, his eldefl: fon, 
vfhkh happened at this time, a youth of great a.d. i6i2* 
hopes, gave him no very great uneafinefs, as his 
afFcftions were rather taken ]}p by newer con- 
nexions. In the firft rank of thefe ftood 
Robert Carre, a youth of a good family in 
Scotland, who, after having pafTed fome time . - 
in his travels, arrived in London, at about 
twenty years of age. All his natural accom- 
plilhments confided in a plealing vifage ; all 
his acquired abilities, in an eaJTy and graceful 
demeanor. This , youth came to England 
with letters of recommendation to fee his 
countryman, lord Hay ; and that nobleman 
took an qpportunity of afllgning him the of- 
fice of prefenting the king his buckler at a 
match of tilting. When Carre was advancing 
to execute his office, he was thrown by his 
horfe, and his leg was broke in the king's 
prefence. James approached him with pity 
and concern, and' ordered him to be lodged 
in the palace till his cure was completed. He 
himfelf, after tilting, paid him a vifit in his 
c-hamber, and returned frequently during his 
confinement. The ignorance atjid fimplicity 
of the youth confirmed the king's afFcftions, 
as he difregarded learning in his favourites, of 
which he found but very little ufe in his own^ 

pradice. 
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pra£luipe. Carre wa^ therefore foon confidefed 
as the moft rifiag man at court; he wa) 
knighted, created vifcount Rochelkf^ h6nour^ 
ed with the order Of the garter, made a privy«> 
counfeHor ; and, to raife him to the higheft 
pitch of honour^ he Wat ^t laft created earl 
of Somerfet. 

This wa^ aa advancement which fome re* 
garded with envy $ but the wifer part of m^t^ 
kind looked upon it with contempt and ridU 
cule, fenfible thitt ungrounded attachments 
are feldom of long continuance. Nor was 
k long befoi'e the favourite gave proofs of his 
being unworthy the place he held in the king's 
affedtions. Among the friends whom he cati* 
fuhcd at court was Sir Thomas Overbufy^ a 
man of gre^t abilities and learning; among this 
miftrelTes whom he addrefied was the young 
counters of Eflfex, whofe hulband had been fent 
by the king's command to travel, iintil the young 
Couple (hould be arrived at the age of puberty. 
But the afliduittes of atnan of fuch perfonal ac- 
compliihments as the favourite were too pow- 
erful to bercfifted ; a criminal cortfponden^^ 
was commenced between the countefs and the 
earl; and Effex, upon hjs return from his 
travels, found his wife beautiful and lovely 
indeed, but her affe6ti&ns entirely placed upon 

another. 
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«A other. But this was not alt i not contented 
with denying him ail the rights Of an hufband, 
Ihc was^ refolved to procure a divorce, and 
then to tmtry the favourite, to whom fhe had 
granted her heart. It was upon this occafion 
that Overbury was confultcd by his fiiend j 
and that this honeft counfellor declared him- 
felf utterly averfe to the match. He defcrit> 
ed the countefs as an infamotis and abamton- 
cd woman ^ and went (b far as to threaten the 
earl that he would feparate himfelf from him 
for ever, if he could fo far forget his honour 
and his intereft as to profecute the intended 
marriage. The confequence of this advice 
was fatal to the given The countefs, being 
made acquainted with his expoftulations, ui'ged 
her lover to undo him. In confequence of 
this command, the king was perfua^ed by the 
favourite to order Overbury on an embafly 
into Ruflla ; Overbury was perfuaded by the 
fame advifer to refufe going ; the delin** 
quent was fhut up in the Tower, and there 
be was poifoned, by the diredkion of the coun** 
tefs, in a tarr. 

In the mean time, the divorce which had 
been with fomc difficulty procured,'' took 
place, and the marriage of the favourite was 
fokmnized with all imaginable fplendour. But 

the 
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fulpicion of Overbury's being poifoncd tytry 
day grew ftronger^ and reached the favourite^ 
amidft all the glare and fplendor of feeming 
happinefs and fuccefs. The graces of his 
youth gradually difappeared ^ the gaiety of his 
manners were converted into fullen filence ; 
and the king, whofe afFedtions had been en- 
gaged by thefe fuperBcial accompli(hmeiits> 
began to cool to a man who no longer con'- 
tributed to his amufement. But the 'adoption 
of another favourite, and the difcoVfery of 
Somerfet's guilt, foon removed all remains of 
aflfeftion, which the king might ftill harbour 
for him. 

An apothecary's apprentice, who had been 
employed in making up the poifon, having ^ 
retired to Flulhing, had divulged the fecret 
there; and the aflf;air being thus laid before 
the king, he commanded Sir Ed ward Coke, lord 
chief juftice, to fife the affair to the bottom, with 
rigorous impartiality. This injunftion was exe- 
cuted with great induftry and fcverity ; and the 
whole complication of their guilt was careful- 
ly unravelled. The lieutenant of the Tower, 
with Tome of the lefTer criminals, were con- 
demned and executed -, Somerfet and his 
countefs were foon after found guilty, hut 
reprieved, and pardoned after fome years of 

ftrift 
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firi^confiiaement. The kiflg*$ duplicity and 
kijufticc on this occafion are urged as very 
great ftains upon bis cbaraAer. Somerfet 
was in his prefence at the time the officer of 
juftice came to apprehend him ; and boldly 
reprehended that minifler's prcfumption for 
daring to arreft a peer of the realm before the 
king. But James being informed of the 
caufe, laid, with a fmile, «' Nay^ nay, yoq 
«« muft go I for if Coke (hould fend for my- 
«« fclf, 1 muft comply/' He then embraced 
him at partings begged he would return im- 
mediately, and aflured him he could not live 
without his company : yet he had no fooner 
turned bis back^ than he exclaimed, *^ Go^ 
«* and the devil go with thee, I fhall never 
" fee thy face again." He was alfo heard 
to wifli, fomt time after, that God*s curfc 
nofght fall npon him and his family, if he 
flioald pardon thofc whom the law (hould 
condemn^ however, he afterwards reftored 
them both to liberty, and granted them a 
penfion, with which they retired, and langui(h- 
ed out the remainder of their lives in guilt, 
infamy, and mutual recrimination. 

But the king had not been fo improvident 
as to part with one favourite until he had 
provided himfelf with another. This wa$ 

Vol. III. N George 
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George Villiers, a youth of one and twenty, a 
younger brother of a good family, who was re- 
•turned about thattinrietVoofi his travels, and whono 
the enemies of Somerfct h^d taken occafion to 
throw in the king's way, certain, that his be^u* 
iy and faibionablc manners would dp the r^fl^. 
Accordingly, he had been placed at a comedy 
full in the king's view, and immedisusly 
caught the monarch's affefkions. The hiflx)ry 
of thefe times, which appears not without 
ibme degree of malignity agaiftft thi9 monarch, 
does not however infmuate any thing flagitious 
in thefe connexions, but imputes his attach- 
ment rather to a weaknefs of underftanding, 
than to any perverfion of appetite. Villiers 
was immediately taken ipto the king's fervice, 
and the ofiice of cup-bearer was beftowed upon 
him. It was in vain that Somerfet had ufed 
all his intereft to deprefs him i bis ftem jealou- 
fy only ferved the/more to intereft the king 
in the young man^s behalf* 

But after Somerfet's fall, the favour of 
Janies was wholly turned upon young Vil- 
liers •, in the courfe of a few years be created 
him vifcount Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke 
of Buckingham, knight of the garter, mafter 
of the boric, chief jufticc in Eyre, warden of 
the cinque ports, mafter of the king's bench 
_, a , office. 
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bfece, ftcWard of Wcftrninftcr, coilftablc o^ 
'Windfbr, and lord high admiral of Englatid^ 
Hi$ mother obtained ^he title of countefs of 
Buckingham ; his brother was created vifcount 
Purbedc \ and a numerous train of needy re- 
ktions were all pufhed up into credit and au^ 
thority. It mayi indeed be reckoned among 
the mbft capricious circumftances of this mo* 
narch's reign, that he, who was bt'ed a icholar^ 
Ihould chtifc for his favourites the moft illiter- 
ate perfons about his court ^ that ht^ whofe 
perfonal courage was greatly fufpefted, ihould 
lavifti his honours upon thofc whbfe only ac* 
complilhments were a (kill in the warlike exeN 
cifcs of the times. 

When unworthy favourites were thus zd* 
vanced^ it is ndt to be wondered at if the pub- 
lic concerns of the kingdom were negled:edt 
and nfien of real merit left to contempt and mi« 
fery. Yet fuch. was the cafe at prefenc^ with 
regard to the cautiohary towns in Holland^ 
and the brave Sir Walter Raleigh at home. 

In the preceding reign, Elizabeth, when (he 
gave afliftance to the Dutch, at that time ihak« 
ing off the Spanifli yoke, was not fo difin- 
tcrefted upon her lending them large fums of 
money, as not to require a proper depofic for 
being repaid. The Dutch, therefore, put 
N 2 ^ intQ 
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into her hainds the three tmportMt fortrelQ^ 
of FloAiing, BrUle, and Ramekins, which were 
to he rei^ored upon payment of the mooey 
due, whicb amounted in the whole to above 
eight hundred thpufand pounds. But Jan>C8» 
in hi? prefent exigence, being to fupply a 
needy favoujrite and a craving court, agreed 
to evacuate theie fortrefles, upon being paid a 
third part cf the money that was ftri£lly due. 
The cautionary towns, therefore, were eva- 
cvMCd, which had held the ftates in toul fub- 
je(^ioiT:; aisd which an ambitious or enterprize*- 
iog: priiice would have regarded as his moft 
.valuable poiTeflions. 

The univerfal murmur which this impolitic 
meafure'ptnduced, was foon after heightened 
by an a£t of feverity, which ftill continues 
as the blackeft {lain upon this monarch's me- 
mory. The brave and learned Raleigh bad 
been confined in the Tower almofl: from the 
yery beginning of James's acceffion, for a con- 
fpiQU^ .which had never been proved againft 
him ; and in that- abode of wretchedne(s he 
wrote fcveral valuable performances, which arc 
ftill in the higheft efteem. His long fufierings, 
and his ingenious writings, had now turned the 
tide of popular opinion in his favour; and 
they who once dctefted the enemy of Eflex, 

could 
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cpuld not now help pitying the long captivity 
of this philofophical foldier. He himfelf dill, 
flraggled for freedom; mid perhaps it was 
with this defire diat he fpread the report of 
his having difcovered a gold n)ine in Guiana, 
which was fufficient to enrich, not only the ad- 
venturers who fliould leize jt, but afford im* 
nnenfe treafures to the nation. The king, ei« 
ther believing his aiTertions, or willing to fub-^ 
jcA him to further difgrace, granted him a^ 
commiflion to try his fortune in qucft of 
th^fe golden ichemes; but ftill referved hi^ 
former fentence as a check upon his future 
behaviour. 

Raleigh was not long in making prepara* . 
tions for this adventure, which, from the fan^ 
guine manner in which he carried it on, many 
befieve he thought to be as pi^Hnifing as he 
defcribed it. He bent his courfe to Guiana, 
and remaining himfelf at the mout;h of the 
riyer Oroonoko, with five of the largeft fiiips, 
he lent the reft up the ftream, under the com- 
inand of his fon and of captain Keymis, a per- 
fan entirely devoted to his interefts. gut inftead 
of a country abounding in gold, av the adven- 
turers were taught to expeft, they fovmd the 
Spaniards had been warned of their approach, 
and were prepared in arms to receive fehem, 
N 3 yoyng 
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Young Raleigh, to encourage his men, called 
out that *• This was the true mine," meaning 
the town of St. Thomas, which he was ap- 
proaching; *« and that none but fools looked 
for any other:*' but juft as he was fpeaking, he 
received a (hot, of which he immediately ex- 
pired. This was followed by ahother difap- 
pointment, for when the Englifh took poflef- 
fion of the town they found nothing in U of 
any value. 

It was Keymis who pretended that he had 
ifccn the mirie, and gave the firft account of 
Jt to Raleigh; but he now began to retrafl:, 
and though he was within two hours mafch of 
the place, hp rpftafed, on the moft abfurd pre- 
tences, to take any effcftual ftep towards find- 
ing it. He returned, therefore, to Raleigh 
with the melancholy news of his fon*s death 5 
and then goipg into his cabbin,put an end to hig 
own iiib in defpair* 

Raleigh, in this forlorn fltuation, found no^y 
thataU his hopes were overj but faw His misi 
fortunes ftiir farther aggravated by the re- 
proaches of thofe whom he had undertaken to' 
command. Nothing could be more deplorable 
than hi? fituation, particulaVly when he was 
told that he muft be carried back to England to 
anfwcr for his conduct to the km^. It is pretendi?d 
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tliat be employed many artifices, firft to engage 
them to attack the Spa^ifh icttlcments at a 
time of peace ; and failing of that, to make 
his efcape into France. But all thefe proving 
unfuccefsful, he was delivered into the king's 
hands, and ftriftly examined, as well as his 
fellow iEtdveuturcrs, before the privy-council. ' 
Count Gondemar; the Spanilh ambaflador^ 
made heavy complaints againfl: the expedition ; 
and the king declared that Raleigh bad ex- 
prefs orders to avoid all difputes and hofti- 
lities againft the Spaniards^ Wherefore, to 
give the court of Spain a particular inftance 
of his attachment, he figned the warrant for 
his execution^ not for the prefent ofience^ 
but for hi« former confpiracy. Thus fhew- 
ing himfelf guilty of complicated injuftice; 
tinjuft in origijjally having condemned him 
without proof; unjuft in having trufted.a man 
with a commifiion without a pardon, expreffive 
of that confidence ; unjuft in puniihing with 
death a tranjfgrcOion that did not deferve it;- 
but moil unjuft of all, when he refufed a new 
trial, but condemned him upon an obfolete' 
fentence. This great nian died with the fame 
fortitude that he had teftified through life 5 he 
obferved, as he felt the edge of the ax, that 
it was a flxarp, but a fure remedy for allevilsV 
'- N4 hif 
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his harangue to the people vfas calm and elo- 
quent *y and he laixl his bead down on the block 
with the utmoft indiffcfcnce. His de^tl? en- 
fured him that popularityj, which. his foriper 
intrepidity and his fufFerings, fo much greater 
than his crimes, had tended to procure him & 
and no meafure^ in this reign, was attended witfe 
fp much public diflati$fa£lion. The death of 
this great man was foon ^ter followed by the 
difgrace of a ftill greater, namely^ the chan- 
cellor Bacon, who was accufecf of recjeiving 
bribes in his office •, and, pleading guilty, was 
degraded and fined thirty thoufand pounds j. 
but his fine was afterwards remitted by the 
king. ; 
A.D.i6ia, 3ut there fooh appeared very apparent rea-r 
fons for James's partiality to the court of Spain, 
in the cafe of Raleigh. This njpn^rch had . 
entertained a.n opinion which^as pepuliar to, 
bimfelf, that in marryingjiis fon Charles, the; 
prince of Wales, any alliance below, that of 
royalty woul4 be qnworthy pf him ; Ke, there- 
fore, was obliged to feek, either i^.thie/wurt 
Qf France or Spaiq, a fuit^We, xi^atch^ and 
be was taught to think pf the Uwv. Gondc- 
ip;ir, who was amba/T^dor frpm that court, 
perceiving this weak monarch's partiality to a^ 
crowned head, made ao oflTcr of th^ fecond: 

daughter 
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daughter of Spata to prince Charl<»; and chat 
he might render the temptation irreliftible^ 
he gave hopes of an unm^fe fortune which 
ihould attend the princefs. However this was 
a negotiation that was not likdy foon to be 
concluded ; and from the time the idea was 
firft ftarted, James faw fivie years dapfed withr 
out bringing the treaty to iay kind of coachi^ 

fion. 

A delay of this kind wa& very difpleafing to 

the king^ who had all along an eye on the 
great fortune of the prince^ % nor was it left 
difagreeable to prince Charles, who, bred up 
with ideas of romantic pafllon, was in love 
without ever feeing the obje£i; of his affedions. 
In this general tedium Qf delay, a projed en- 
tered the head of Villiers, who had for hmt 
years ruled the king with abfolutie authority, 
that was fitter to be conceived by the knight 
of a romance, than by a minifter and a 0[ate£» 
man* It was nothing lefs, than that the. prince 
ihould himfelf travel in difguifie into Spain, 
and vifit the objed. of his. affe£Uons in perfon« - 
Buckingham, who wanted to ingrauate him-* 
fplf with the prince, offered to be his compa- 
nion I and the king, whofe bufinefs it was ta 
check ib wild a fcheme, gave his confent to ' 

this hopeful propofaL Their adventures on this 
I ftrange 
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projeft could fiU novek'; snd have aftoally 
been made the fubjeft of many. - Charles was 
the knigh^erranty and Buckingham *wa$ his 
'iquire* They travelled thmugh France in 
difguife, aflupfiing the names o^ Jack and Tom 
Smith.' They went to a ball at Paris, where 
iheAprinos firft i^W the princefs Henrietta^ 
whom he aftenvafd^ mdi^ried, and .who was 
then in the bloom of youth and beauty. They 
Wert' received at tfic court of Spain with all 
poffiBte demoriftfations of Tcfpcft ; but Buck- 
ihghani* filled' the ^hble city with intrigues, 
adventures, ftrehades, challenges, andjealou- 
fy/ To Complete tfie catalogue of his follies. 
He fell in loVe' with the dotchefs of Olivarez, 
the prime miniftePs Wife, and infulted that 
iriiriiftcr in perfbil, Thefc levities were not to 
be endured at fbch a court as th^t of Spain, 
where jealoufy is fo prevalent, and decorum fo 
much^ bbfcrved; the match therefore broke 
6?^Hr what reafbn 'hiftorians do riot aflign j 
but if we may credit the nbvdifts of that rime, 
the prince had already fixed hisa£Fc£ribns upon 
the French prihcefs.-'' - 

•Trifaft, a matchfor this prince was foon 
iftc!^ negotiated wkh' Henrietta, who was the 
diujghter 6f the great Henry the fourth ; and 
thiis met irith much better fucccfs- than the 

^ former. 
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former. However, the king had not the fame 
allurements in profecuting this match as the 
former, as the portion promifed him was much 
fmaller ; but willing that his fon fhould not be 
altogether difappointed of a bride, as the king 
of France demanded only the fame terms 
which had been offered to the court of Spain, 
James confented to comply. In an article of 
this treaty of marriage it was ftipulated, that 
the education of the children, till the age of 
thirteen, flioqld belong to the mother; aacj- 
this probably gave that turn towards popery, 
which h^ fince beenthe ruin of that vnfortu* 
pate family. 

Indeed a variety -of caufes fecmed to con*, 
fpire, together with their own imprudence, ta 
bring down upon them thofe evils which they 
afterwards experienced. The houfe of dom- 
mons was by this time become quite unma-. 
nageable •, the prodigality of James to his fa* 
vouritcs^ had made his neccflities fo many, 
that he was contested to fell . the different 
branches of his prerogative to the commons, 
one after the other, to procure fupplies. In 
proportion as they perceived his wants, ihey 
found out new grievances ; and every grant of 
money was fure to come with a petition for 
f^edreft. The ftruggles between hitti and his 

par- 
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pftrliament bad been growing more and more 
violent every feflion; and the very lafl: ad- 
vanced their pretentions to fuch a degree,; 
tbftt be began to take the alarm ; but thele 
evils fell upon the fucccflbr, which the weak- 
nefs of this monarch had contributed to give 
birth to. 

Thefe domeftic troubles .were attended by 
others dill more important in Gei;many, and 
which produced in the end the mod: dangerous 
<fFe^s. The king's eldeft dai^ter had been 
married to Frederic, the ekdor Palatine of 
Germany, and this prince revdting againft the 
emperor Ferdinand the fecond, was defeated 
in a decilive battle^ and obliged to take re- 
£cige in Holland. His affinity to the Engjiifli 
crown, his misfortunes, but particularly the 
proteftant religion, for which be bad contend- 
ed, were* ftrong motives for the people of 
England to wi(h weU to his caufe ; and frc* 
quentf addrel&s were fent from the comn[U>ns 
to Ipu'r up James to take a part in the Ger- 
man conteft, and to replace the exiled prince 
upon the throne of his anceftors. James at 
firft attempted to ward oflf the misfortunes of 
his fon-in-law by negotiations ; but thefe prov- 
ing utterly ineffectual, it was refolved at lailto 
refcue the Palatinate from the emperc^ by 

force 
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fierce of arm&. Accordingly war was declared 
againfl: Spain ai^d the emperor ; fix thoufand 
men were fent over into Holland^ to alfift prince 
Maurice in his fchemes againft thofe powers % 
the people were every where elated at the courage 
of their king) and were fa|ti;fied with aity war. 
which was to exterminate the papifts. This 
army was followed by another confiding of 
twelve thoufand men» comnModed by count. 
Mansfeldt, and the court of France promi(e4 
its a/Tiftance. But the Englifli were diiap^ 
jpointed in all their views : the troops being 
<;mbarked at. Dover, upon failing to Calais* 
they found no orders for their admiflion. After 
waiting in vain for fome time, they were . 
obliged to fail towards Zealand, where no pro- 
per meafures were yet confulted for their dif' 
embarkation. Mean while, a peftilential dif'- 
temper crept in among the forces, fo long 
cooped up in narrow vefifels 5 half the army 
died while * on board, and the other half* 
weakened by ficknefs, appeared too fmall a 
body to .march into the Palatinate ; and thus 
ended this HI- concerted and fruitlefs expedi* 
tion. 

Whether this misfortune had any effeft upon 
the conftitution of the king is uncertain ; but 
he was foon after fetzed with a tertian ague* a. P. 1625. 

which, ♦. 
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which, when his cburtiers afliircd him frorii 
the proverb that it was health for a king, he 
replied, that the proverb was meant for a young 
king. After fome fits he found himfelf ex^ 
tremely weakened, and fent for the prince^ 
whom he exhorted to perfcvcrc in the pro- 
teltant religion % then preparing with decency 
and courage to meet his end, he expired, af- ' 
ter a reign over England of twenty-two 
years, and in the fifty* ninth year of his ag^. 
With regard to foreign negotiations, James 
neither underftood nor cultivated them i and 
perhaps in a kingdom fo fttuated as England, 
donieftic politics are alone fufficient. His 
reign ^as marked with none of the fplendors 
of triumph, nor no new conquefts or acquis 
fitions J but the arts were neverthclefs filentiy 
and fuccefsfully going on to improvement. 
Reafon was extending her influence, and difco^ 
vering to mankind a thoufand errors rn reii^i' 
gion, in morals, and in government, that h^d 
long been reverenced by blind fubiTiiflion. The 
reformation had produced a Ipirit of liberty^ 
as well as of inveftigation, among all ranks of ^ 
mankind, and taught them that no precedents 
could fanftify fraud, tyranny, or injuftice, James 
taught them by his own example to argue upoti 
the. nat u re of the king's prerogative, and the ex- 
tent 
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tent of the fubjefts liberty. He firft began by 
letting up the prefcriptiYje awhority of kings 
againft the natural privileges of the people; 
but when the fubjedt was fubmitted to a-con- 
troverfy, it was foon feen that the monarch's 
was the weakeft fide. 
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a:d.i6z5. -T EW princes have afcended a chrone with 
more apparent advantages than Charles ; and 
none ever encountered more real difficulties* 
The advantages were fuch as might flatter 
even the molt cautious prince into lecurity % 
• the difficulties were fuch as no abilities could 
furmount. He found himfelf, upon coming to 
the crown» pofTefTed of a peaceful and flou- 

rifhing 
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rlihing kingdom ; his right undifputed by all 
the worlc), his power ftreogtbencd by "an alli- 
Vxqe with one of the moft potent nations in 
Europje, bis abfQlute authority tacitly aeknow- * 

kdgpd by one part of his fubjefts, and icn- 
forced from the pulpit by the reft. To add to 
^11 this he was loved by his people, whofe 
bcarts he had gained by his virtues, his humi- 
lity, and his candour. 

Bqt on the oppofite fide of the pifture we 
are prefented with a very different fcene. Men 
Ha4 b^gup to think on the different rights 
of mankkid *^ and found, that all had an equal 
claim to the incftimable blel|ings of freedooi. 
The fpirit of liberty was roufed •, and it was 
refolved to oppofe the ancient claims of mo- 
narchy, who ufurped their power in times of 
Ignorant or dagger, and who pleaded in fyc- 
ceedi/ig t|me» their former depredations as 
prcfcriptivc privileges. Charles had been taught 
from his infancy to confider the royal preroga- 
tive a$ a facred pledge, which it wa^ not in his 
power to alienate, much lefs his duty to a- 
bridg^. His father, whp had contributed fo"^ 
ipuch to fink the claims of the crown, had 
ocventhclefs boldly dc/cnded them in his writ- 
ijig$, jj,nd taught his for^ to defend by th« 
fword what '.he had only .inculcated by the 

Vol. III.>, O prcfs. 
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prcfs. Charles, though a prince of tokrabltf 
underftanding, had not comprehenfioh enough 
to fee, that the genius and difpofition of his 
people had received a total change ; he re- 
folved, therefore, to govern by old maxims( 
and precedents, a people who had lately found 
put that thefe maxims were eftablifhcd in times 
of ignorance and flavery. 

In the foregoing reigns I have given very 
little of the parliamentary hiftory of the times, 
which would have led me out of the way ; but 
in the prefent it will be fit to point but the 
tranfadions of every parliament, as they make 
the principal figure in this remarkable a;ra, in 
whtch we fee genius and courage united in op* 
pofing injuftice, feconded by cuftom, and 
backed by power. 

Charles undertook the reins of government 
with a fixed perfuafiop that his popularity was 
fufficient to carry every meafure. He had been 
loaded with a treaty for defending the Pdatr- 
^ nate in the late reign $ and the war declared 
for that purpofe was to be carried on with vi-' 
gour rn this. But war was more cafily de- 
clared than fupplies granted. After fome re- 
lu6lance the commons voted him two fubfi- 
* dies ; a fum far from being fufficient to fup- 

port him in his intended equipment, to affift 

> hi* 
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nis brother-in-law ; and to this was add<id' a 
petition for punifliing papifts, and redrefling 
the grievances of the nation. Buckingham§ 
'who had be^ti- tht late king's favourite, and 
who was ftill more fcareffed by the prefent mo- 
harch, did not efcape thcii- cenfurcs ; fo th^t 
inftead of granting the fams requifite, they 
employed the time in difputations and com^ 
plaints, till the feafon for profecuting the in^ 
tended campaign was clapfed. Charles, there- 
fore, wearied with their delays, and offended ' 
at their refufal of his demands, though^ pro- 
per to diffolvc a parliament which he could ^'^-'^^if 
not bring to reafon. 

To fupply the want of parliamentary aids, 
Charles had recourfe to fome of the ancient 
methods of extortion, praftifed by fovereigns 
when in neceffitous circumftances. That kind 
of tax called a benevolence was ordered to be 
exafted, and privy- feals, were iflu/sd accord-^ 
ingly. In order to cover the rigour of this 
ftep, it was commanded, that none fhould ht 
alked for mofiey but fuch as were able to fpard 
it -, and he direfted letters to different perfons,; 
mentioning the fums he defired. With this 
the people were obliged, though reludantly, 
to comply ; it was in fa£t authorifed by niany 
J)recedents j but no precedents whatfoever 
Could give a fanftion to injuftice. 

O 2 WiUl 
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With this money a fleet was equipped a- 
gainft Spain, carrying ten thoufand men, the 
cojnmand of which army was entrufted to 
lord Wimblcton, who failed direftly to Ca* 
diz, and found the bay full of (hips of great 
value. But he failed in making himielJF maf- 
ter of the harbour, while hts undifciplined 
army landing, inftead of attacking the town, 
could not be retrained from indulging them- 
ielves in the wine, which they found in great 
abundance on ihore. Further ftay, therefore, 
appearing fruitlefs, they were re-imbarked ; 
and the plague attacking the fleet foon after- 
wards, they were obliged to abandon all hopes 
of fuccefs, and return to £ngland. Loud 
complaints were made againft the court, for 
entrufting fo important a command to a peribn 
who was judged fo unqualified for the under- 
taking. 

This ineffeftual expedition was a great blow, 
to the court ; and to retrieve the glory of the 
nation, another attempt was to be made, but 
with a more certain profpea of fuccefs. New 
-fupplies therefore being, requifite, the king was 
refolved to obtain them in a more regular and 
conflitutional manner than before. Another 
parliament was accordingly called \ and , tho^ 
ibme fleps were taken to exclude the more po« ^ 

pular 
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pular leaders of the laft houfe of commons, by 
nominating them as (heriffs oi counties, yet the 
prcfent parliament leemed more rcfraftory than 
the former.* When the king laid before the 
houfe his neceflities, and afked for a fupp^y, 
they voted him only three fubfidies, which a* 
mounted to about an hundred and fixty thou- 
fand pounds ; a fum no way adequate to the 
importance of the war, or the neceSities of 
the ftate. But even this was not to be grant- 
ed, until the grievances of the ttate were re- 
dreffed. Their chief indignation was levelled 
againft .Buckingham, a minifter who'had n6 
real merit, and the great infelicity, of being 
the king*s favourite. Whenever thfe fubjcdks 
refolve to attack the royal prerogative, they 
begin with the favourites of the cpown, and 
viKt mon^rchs fcldom have 'any. Charles was 
not poffeffcd of the art of making a diftinc- 
tion between friends and minifters ; and who-^ 
ever was his friend was always trufted with the 
adminiftration of his affairs. He loved Buck- 
ingham, and undertook to prote£t him, al- 
though to defend a perfon fo obnoxious to the 
people, was to (hare his reproach. The com- 
mons undertook to impeach him in the iowet 
houfe, while the earl of Briftol, who had re- 
turned from his embafly in Spain, accufed him 
O 3 among 
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among his peers. The pbrport of the charge 
againft him amounted to litde more than that 
he had engrojTed too much power for himftlf 
and his relations ; that he had n^gleded to 
guard the Teas with the Beet \ and chat he had 
applied a plafter to the late king's fide, which 
was fuppofed to be poifonous, and to h'aften 
his end. Thefe frivolous accufations muft 
have funk of thcmfclves, had they not been 
intempcrately oppofed by the noyal authority. 
The king gave orders to the lord-keeper to 
/:ommand the commons exprefsly in his name 
not to meddle with his minifter and .ftrvant 
.IBuckingham. The more to enrage them, he 
had him elcfted chancellor of the univerfity 
of Cambridge, and wrote that body a letter of 
thanjcs for their .compliance. He aflured the 
commons, that if they would not comply with 
his demands, he would try new councils. But 
what juftly enraged them beyond all fufFerance 
was when two of their members, Sir Dudley 
Pigges and Sir John Elliot; complaining of 
$his partiality in favour of a man odious to the 
nation,* the king ordered both to be conir 
mitted to prifon for fcditious behaviour. This 
was an open aft of violence, and fhould have 
b??P fupportpdj or n?vcr attempted, 

It 
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._It was now that the commons juftly ex- 
claimed that their privileges were infringed, 
and all freedom of debate deftroyed. They 
protefted, in the mod folcmft manner, that 
peithcr of their members had faid any thing 
difrefpeftful of the king, and they made pre- 
parations for publifliing their vindication. The 
king, whofc charader it was to fhcw a readi- 
nefs to undertake harlh meafures, bur not to 
fupport them, releafed the two members ; and 
this compliance confirmed that obftinacy in the 
houfe, which his injuries had contributed to 
give rife to. The earl of Arundel, for being 
guilty of the fame ofFcrnce in the houfe of 
lords, was ra(hly imprifoned, and as tamely 
difmiffed by the king. Thus the two houfes 
having refufed to anfwer the intentions of the 
court without previous conditions, the kingi 
rather than give up his favourite, chofc to be 
witho,ut the fupply, and therefore once more 
diflblved the parliament. 

The new councils which Charles had men- 
tioned to the parliament, were now to be tried, 
io order to fupply his ncceffities. Inftead of 
making peace with Spain, and thus trying to 
Abridge fiis expcnces,*fince he could not enlarge 
his income, he refolvcd to carry on the war, and 
fp keep up a (landing army for this purpofe. 
O 4 Perhaps 
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Perhaps alfo he had Further vre^s ih kteping 
this army in pay, which W2^s to ftize upon the 
liberty of his fubjcfts, When he found matters 
ripe for the execution. But at prcfent hrs 
forces were hew levied, ill paid, and worfe dif- 
cipliticd ; fo that tht militia of the country, 
that would be inftantly l^d opt againft him, 
were far his fuperiors. In order, therefore, to 

. gain time and money, a commiffion was opetily 
granted to compound with the catholics, and 
agree for a difpenfation of the penal laws a- 
gainft them. He borrowed a fum of money 

, from the nobility, whofe contributions came in 
but flowly. But the greateft ftretch of his 

' power was in the levying of Jhip-rhoney. In 
order to equip a fleet (at leaft this was the 
pretence made) each of the maritime towns' 
was required, with the afllflance of the adja- 
cent counties, to arm as many veflels as were 
appointed them. The city of London was 
rated at twenty fliips. This was the com- 
mencement of a iTLity which afterwards, being 
ckrried to fuch violent lengths, created fuch 
great difcontents in the nation. But rfie ex- 
tortions of the miniftry did not reft here. 
Perfons of birth and rank, who refufcd the 
Ipan, were fum moped before the council 5 and, 
upon perfifting in a refufal, were put into con- 
finement. 
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fifiemeflc. Thus we fee here, as in every ci- 
vil war, fomething to hlatnt on one fide and 
the other. Both fides guilty of injuftice, yet 
either in general aduated by motives of vir- 
rue^ The one contending for the inherent 
liberties of mankind, the other for the pre- 
Jirriptive privileges of the crown ; both driven 
€0 all the extremes of falfefaood, rapine, and 
injufttce ; and, by a fate attendant on huma* 
nity, permitting their adions to degenerate 
from the motives which flrft fet them m motion* 
Hitherto the will of the monarph was rc- 
luftantly obeyed 5 moft of thofc who refufed 
to lend their money, were thrown into prifon, 
and patiently fubmitted to confinementi or 
applied by petition to the king for their re- 
leafe. Five pcrfons alone undertook to de- ' 

fend the caufe of the public ; and, at the ha- 
zard of their whole fortunes, were rcfolved to 
try whether the king legally had a right to 
confine their perfons without an infringement 
of any law. The names of thefe patriots were 
Sir Thonjas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Wal* 
ter Earl, Sir John Haveningham, and Sir Ed* 
ward Hambden. Their caufe was brought to 
a folemn trial before the King's Bench, and the 
whole kingdom^ was attentivie to the refult of ko^ 
fo important a trial. *^*^' 

By 
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By the debates ori this fubjcft it appeared, 
that perfonal liberty had been fecured by no 
Icfs than fix different ftatutes, and by an arti- 
cle of the Great Charter itfelf. That in times 
of turbulence and fcdition, the princes infring- 
ed upon thofe laws ; and of this alfo many ex- 
amples were produced. The difficulty then 
lay to determine when fuch violent meafures 
were expedient ; but of that the court pre- 
tended to be the fupreme judge. As it was 
legal, therefore, that thefe five gentjlemen 
fliould plead the ftatute, by which they. might 
demand bail, fo it was expedient in the coyrt 
to remand them to prifon, without determin- 
ing on the neceffity of taking bail for the pre* 
fcnt. This was a cruel evafion of juftice ; 
and, in fadl, fatisfied neither the court nor the 
country party. The court infilled that no bail 
could be taken ; the country exclaimed, that 
the prifoncrs fliould be fet free. 

The king being thus embroiled with his 
parliament, his people, and fome of the moft 
powerful foreign ftates, it was n6t without 
amazement that all men faw him enter inco 
a war with France, a kingdom with whjph 
he had but lately formed the moft natural al- 
liance. This monarch, among the foibles of 
^ good difpofition, relied too .much on .th? 
> • finceritjr 
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0ncerity of his fervants; and, among others, 
permitted Buckingham to lead him as he 
thought proper. All hiftorians agree that this 
minifter had conceived hopes of gaining the 
heart of the queen of France, while, at the 
fame time, Cardinal Richelieu- afpired to the 
fomc honour. The rivalry of thefe favourites 
produced an inveterate enmity between them ; 
^nd from a private quarrel, they refolved to 
involve their refpedtive nations in the difpute. 
However this be, war was declared againft 
France ; and Charles was taught to hope, that 
hoftilities with that kingdom would be the fureft 
means of producing unanimity at home. 

But fortune feemed to counterad all this 
monarch's attempts. A fleet was feilt out, 
under the command of Buckingham, to re- 
lieve Rochclle, a maritime town in France, 
that had long enjoyed its privileges indepen- 
dent of the French king; but that had for fomc 
years embraced the reformed religion, and 
now was befieged with a formidable army. 
This expedition was as unfortunate as that to 
the coafts of Spain. The duke's meafures 
were fo ill concerted, that the inhabitants of 
the city fhut their gates, and refufed to admit 
gUies, of whofe coming they were not pre- 
VIQuOy. informed* Inftcad of attacking the 

8 ifl^nd 
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ifland <^ Oleron, which was fertile and de- 
. fencelefs, he bent his courfe to the Ifle of Rhe, 
which was garrtfoned, and well fortified.. He 
attcmjptcd there to ftarve out the garrifon of 
St Martin's caftle, which was copioufly fup- 
plied with provifions by fea. By that time 
the French had landed their forces privately 
at another part of the iQand i fo that Bucking- 
ham was at laft obliged to retreat, but wit^ 
fuch precipiution, that two thirds of his ar- 
lAy were cut in pieces before he could reim« 
bark, though he was the laft man of the 
whole army that quitted the (hore. This 
proof of his perfonal courage9 however, was 
but a fmall fubjefl of confolation for the dif- 
grace which his country had fuftained, and 
bis own perfon would have been the laft they 
would have regretted. 

The bad fucccfs of this expedition fervcd 
' to render the duke ftill more obnoxious, and 

the king more needy. He therefore refolved"^ 
to call a third parliament; for money was to 
.. be had at any Tate. In his firft fpeech, he 
told them they were convoked on purpofe to 
grant the fupplies ; and that if they (hould 
neglect to contribute what was neceflary for 
the fupport of the ftate, he would, in difcharge 
of his confcience, ufe thofe means that God 

had 
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had put into his hands, for faying that, wliich 
the folly of certain pcrfons would othcrwifc 
endanger. But the king did not find his 
commons intimidated by his threats, nor b/ 
thofe of the lord- keeper, who , commented 
upon <what he faid. They boldly inveighed" 
againft his late arbitrary meafures, forced 
loans, benevolences, taxes without confeni 
of parliaments arbitrary imprifonmeots, blleir 
ting foldiers, martiial laws ;. thelb were the 
grievances complained of, and againfl: thefe 
they inHfted that an eteriial remedy (hould be 
provided. An immunity from thefe vexations 
they alkdged to be the inherent right of the fub«- 
jeft; and their new demandsthey reiblvedtocaU 
a petition of right, as implying privileges they 
had already been pofleiTed of. Nothing could A.D.i^at. 
be more juft than the enafting the contents of 
this petition of right into a law. The Great 
Charter, and the old ftatutes, were fuiEcicntly 
clear in favour of liberty ; but as all the kings 
of England had ever, in cafes of neceflity or 
expediency, been accuitomed at intervals to 
elude them ; and as Charles, in a complication 
of inftances, had lately violated them, it was 
but requiiite to enaft a new law,, which might 
not be eluded or violated by any authority, 
or any former precedent to the contrary. 

But 
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But though this was an equitable propofaly 
and though the ready compliance with it might 
have prevented many of the difordcrs th^t 
were about to enfue, Charles was taught tp 
confider it as the moft violent encroachmeilt 
on his prerogative, and ufcd at firft every me- 
thod to obruft its progrefs. When he found 
that nothing but his afient would fatisfy the 
houfe, he gave it ^ but at firft in fuch an am- 
biguous manner as left him ftill in pofleflion 
of his former power. At length^^ horwevei*, 
to avoid their indignation, and ftill more to 
fcreen his favourite Buckingham, he thought 
proper to give them full fatisfaftion. He 
came therefore to the houfe of peers^ and pro- 
nouncing the ufual form of words " Soit come 
*• il e defire ; Let it be law as it is defired/' 
he gave the petition of right all the fandlion thatt 
was neceffary to pafs it into a law. The ac- 
clamations with which the houfe refounded 
fufficlcntly teftified the joy of the people; and 
a bill for five fubfidies, which pafled foon af- 
ter, was the ftrongeft mark of their gratitude-. 

But the commons finding their perfevcrancte 
crowned with fuccefs in this inftance, werte 
refolved to carry their fcrutiny into every part 
of government, which they confidered as de- 
fefti ve. The leaders of the houfe of commorts 
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ftt this time were very different from thofc il- 
literate barbarians which a century or two 
before catne up to the capital, not to' grant 
fupplies, but to confider where fupplies were to 
be procured ; not to debate as legiflators, but ' 
to receive commands as inferiors. The men 
of whom the prefent parliaments were compof- 
cd, were perfons of great knowlcge and ex- 
tenliVi^ learning ; of undaunted courage, and 
ihflexil3lc perfeverance. 

A little before the meeting of this parlia- 
ment, a commiflion had been granted to 
thirty-three of the principal officers of ftate, . 
empowering them to meet, and concert among 
themfelves the methods of levying money by 
impofltiorts, or otherwife. The commons 
Applied for cancelling* that commiflion ; and 
indeed the late ftatute of the petition of rights 
feertied to render fuch a commiflion entirely 
unnec^flkry. They objeded to another com^ 
miflion for raifing money for the introdu6tion 
of a'thoufand German horfe, which, withjuft 
feafon, they feared might be turned againfl: 
the liberties of the people. They refumed 
alfo their, cenfure of Buckingham, whom they 
refolved implacably to purfue. They alfo 
openly aflerted, that a method of levying nx)- 
ney ufed by the king called tonnage and pound- 
age. 
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tgCf without the confenc of parliament^ wat 
a palpable violation of all the liberties of the 
people. . All theie grievances were preparing 
to be drawn up in a remonftrance to his ma* 
jcfly, when the king, hearing of their inten- 
tions, came faddenly to the houfi^, and ended 
the felfion by a prorbgation. 

But they were not fo eafily to be intimidated 
in their fcheipes for the liberty of the people. 
They urged their claims with ftill more force 
on their next fitting ; and tl>e ducy^of tonnage 
and poundage was difcufled with greater pre- 
cifion than before. This tax upon merchaa- 
dife was a duty of very early inftitution, s^d 
had been coiaferred on Henry the iifth, and 
' all fiiccecding princes during life, in order to 
enable them to maimain a naval force for the 
^ prote£tion of the kingdom. But the parlia- 
ment had ufually granted it as of their fpecial 
favour iathe beginning. of each rejgn, except 
to Henry the eighth, who had it not conferred 
on him by parliament., till the fixth year 
of his fitting On the throne. Although be had 
continued to receive it from the beginning, 
yet he thought it ncceflary to have the f^n^lioii 
of parliament to enfure it to him, wl^ch cer- 
tainly implied that it was not an inherent pr> 
vilcgc of the crown. Upon this argymejit, 

I the 
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the commons founded their objeftions to the 
levying it in the pfcfefit reign •, it was a tax 
they had not yet granted^ and it had been 
granted by them in every preceding reign. 
They refufcd, therefore^ to grant it now j and 
infiftcd the king could not levy it without 
their pcrmiffion. 

This bred a^ long conteft, as may be fup* 
poicd, between the commons and the crown. 
The officers of the cuftom-houfe were fum- 
nnoned before the commons, to give an ac- 
count by what authority they feized the goods 
cf the merchants, who had refufed to pay thcfc 
duties. The barons of the Exchequer were 
queftioned concerning their decrees on that 
head j the ftieriff of London was committed 
to the Tower fot his aftivity in fupporting 
the cuftom*houfe officers. Thefe were bold 
meafures ; but the commons went ftill farther, 
by arefolutionto examine into religious griev- 
ances, and a new fpirit of intolerance began 
to. appear. The king, therefore, refolved to A,D.x6af. 
diflblvc a parliament, which he found himfclf 
unable to manage ; and Sir John Finch, the 
fpeaker, juft as the queftion concerning ton- 
aagc and poundage was going to be put, rofe 
up, and informed the houfe that he had a 
qommand from the king to adjourn. 

Vol. hi. P Nothing 
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Nothing could exceed the conftcrnation 
and indignation of the commons upon this 
information. Juft at a time they were carry- 
ing their moft favourite points to a bearings 
to be thus adjourned, and the parliament dtf^ 
folvcd, rendered them furious. The houfa 
was in an uproar ; the fpeaker was pufhed 
back into his chair, and forcibly held in it by 
HolHs and Valentine, till a fhort remonftrance 
was framed, and pafTed by acclamation rather 
than vote. In this hafty produftipn, Papifts 
and Arminians were declared capital enemies 
to the ftate. Tonnage and poundage was 
condemned as contrary to law ; and not only 
thofe who raifed that duty, but thofc who paid 
it, were confidcred as guilty of capital crimes. 

In confcquence of this violent procedure. 
Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Seldcn, 
Coriton, Long, and Strode, were, by the 
king's order, committed to prifon, under pre- 
tence of fedition. But the fame temerity that 
impelled Charles to imprifon them, induced 
him to grant them a rcleafe. Sir John Elliot, 
Hollis, and Valentine, were fummoned before 
the King's Bench •, but they refufing to appear 
before an inferior tribunal, for faults com- 
) mitted in a fuperior, they were condemned to 
be i^mprifoned during the king's pleafure, to 

pay 
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pay a fine, the two former of a thoufand pounds 
each, and the latter of Bve. hundred, and tQ 
fijod fureties for their good behaviour. The 
mertibers triumphed in their fufferings, while 
they had the whole kingdom as fpeAators 
and applauders of their fortitude. 

In the mean time^ while the king* was thus 
diftreflcd by the ohftinacy of the commons, 
he felt a much feverer blow in the death of 
his favourite, the duke of Buckingham, who 
fen a facrifice to his unpopularity. It had 
been refolved once more to undertake the raif* 
ing of the fiege of Rochelle j and the earl of 
Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, was 
fent thither, but returned without efFcding any 
thing. In order to repair this difgrace, the 
duke of Buckinghana went in perfon to Poxtf- 
mouth to hurry on another expedition, and 
■^ to punifli fudh as had endeavourecl to defraud 
the crown of the legal afleffments. In the • 
general difcontent that prevailed againft this 
nobleman, it was daily expected that fome fe- 
vcre meafures would be refolved on ; and he 
was ftigmatized as the tyran? and the betrayer 
of his co,untry. There was one Felton, who 
caught the general contagion •, an Irifhmaa 
of a good family, who bad ferved under ^e 
duke as lieutenant, but had refigncd, on being 
P 2 refufeij 
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refufed his rank on the death of his captain, 
who bad been killed at the IQe of Rhe. This 
man was naturally melancholy, courageous, 
and enthufiaftic ; he felt for his country, as 
if labouring under a calamity whkh he 
thought it in the power of his iingie arm to 
remove. He therefore refolved to kill the 
duke, and thus revenge his own private inju- 
ries, while he did fervice alfo to God and roan. 
Animated in this mannner with gloomy zeal, 
and miftaken patriotifm, he travelled down to 
Fortfmouth alone, and entered the town while 
the duke was furrounded by his kvee, and 
giving opt the neceffary orden for embarka- 
tion. He was at that time engaged tn conver- 
X fation with one Soubize^ and other French gen- 
tlemen ; and a difference of fentiments having 
^ arifen in the conference, it was attended with 
all thefe violent gefticulations with which 
foreigners generally enforce their meaning. 
The convcrfation being finifhed, the duke 
drew towards the door; and while be was 
fpeakihg to one of his colonels, Felton ftruck 
him^over that officer*s fliQulder in the breafi: 
with his knife. The duke had only time to 
fey, ** The villain has killed me," when he. 
fell at the colonel's feet, and inftantly expired. 
No one had feen the blow, nor the perfon 

who 
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il^lio gave it;' but in the cohfufion it was ge- 
herally fuppoTed that he was murdered by one 
tof the Fi-enchmen, who appeared fo violent 
in their motions but a little before. They 
were accordingly fccured* as for certain puni(h- • 
iment ; but in the mean time an hat was picked 
up, on the infide of which was fewed a paper, 
containing four or five lirtes of the remon- 
ftrance of the commons dgainft the duke ; and 
under thefe lines a (hort ejaculation, defiring 
aid in the attempt. It was now concluded 
that this hat mud belong to the aflfaflln ; and 
while they were employed in conjoHiures whole 
it fhduld be, a man without an hat was feen 
walking very cbmpofedly before the door, and 
was heard to cry our, I am he. He difdained 
denying a mutder in which he gloried ; and 
averred, th^t he looked upon the duke as an 
enemy to his country, and as fuch defcrving 
to fuffcr. When afkcd at whole inftigation 
he had performed that horrid deed ? he anfwer- 
6d, that they need hot trouble themfelves irt 
that enquiry ; that his cbnfcience was his only 
prompter, aiid that no man on earth could 
difppfe him to a<9: againft its diftates. He 
fuffcrcd with the fame deg»^ee of conftancy to 
the latt ; nor Were thtre mtoy wanting who 
admired not only his fortitude, but the adion 
fbr *yhich4ie fuffcrcd. 

P3 The 
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The king had always the higheft regard 
for Buckingham, and was extremely mortified 
at his death ; he began to perceive th^l the 
tide of popularity was entirely turned from 
him, and that the houfe of commons only 
ferved to encrcafe the general difcontent. He 
felt therefore 4 difgyft againft parliaments ; 
and he was refolved not to call any more, till 
he Ihould fee greater indications of a coippU- 
ant difpofition in the nation. Having loft 
his favourite Buckingham, he became more 
his own minillcr, and never afterwards impof* 
cd fuch unlimited confidence in any other. 
But though the minifter of the crown was 
changed, the mcafures ftill continued the 
fame ; the fame difregard to the petitions of 
the people, the fame dcfire of extending and 
fup^porting the prerogative, the fame te^merity, 
. and the fame wcaknef$ of condefccpfion. 

His firft meafure, however, now being left 
without a minifter and a parliament, was a 
A.D.x62^. prudent one^ , He made peace with the two 
crowns, againft whom he had hitherto waged 
war, which had beeij entered upon without 
neceflity, and conduced without glory. Be- 
ing freed from thefc embarraffments, he bent 
his whole attention to the management of the 
internal poUcy of the kingdom, and took two 

men 
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men as- his aflociates in this tafk, who dill 
a<iled,an under-part to himfelf. Thcfc were 
Sir Thomas Wcntworth, afterwards created 
earl of Strafford ; and Laud, afterwards arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. 

Strafford, by his eminetit talents and abili- 
tiesf merited all the confidence which the king 
repofed in him. His charaAer was flately 
and auflere ; more fitted to procure efleem 
than love i his fidelity to the king was unflia- 
ken ; but in ferving the interells of the crown, 
he did not confider himfelf as an agent alfo 
fpr benefit of the people. As he now cm- 
ployed all his counfels to fupport the preroga- 
tive, which he formerly had endeavoured to 
diminifh, his anions are liable to the imputation 
of fclf-intereft and ambition, but his good 
charafter in private life made up for that 
feeming duplicity of public condud. 

Laud w^s in the church fomewhat rcfem- 
bling Strafford in the flate, rigid, fevere, 
punctual, and induflrious. His zeal was un- 
relenting in the caufe of religion, and thp 
forms as cftabliihed in the'' reign of queen 
Elizabeth feemed efTenftaliy connected with 
it. His defire to keep thcfe on their former 
footing was imprudent and felfferei but it muft 
be confefled that the f\)rious oppoOtion he met 
mth was fufHci^nt to excite his rdencment. 

P 4 Since 
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Since the times of Elizabeth^ & ntHfr reli- 
gious fei^t had been gaining ground in Eng- 
land ; which, from the fuppofed greater purity 
of their manners, wefc called Puritani Of 
all other fedts, this was the mod dangerous to 
monarchy; and the tenets of it rtiorc calcu- 
lated to fupport that imagined equality whith 
bbtains in a ftate of nature. The partiiaiiS 
. - of this religion, being generally men of war*, 
obftinate tempers, pu(hed their fcntimcnts into 
k total oppofuion to thofe of Rome j and in 
the countries where their opinions had taken 
place, not only a religious, but a political free* 
dom began to be eftablifhed. All cnthufiafts, 
indulging themfelves in rapturous lights, cx- 
(afics, virions, and jnfpirations, have a natural 
pverfion to all ceremonies, rites, or fdfms, 
which are but external means of fupplyirig 
that devotion, which they want no promptcif 
but their hearts to infpire. The fame bold 
ind daring fpirit which accompanied them iff 
their addreffcs to the divinity, appeared in 
their political fpeculations j and the princi- 
ples of civil liberty, which had hitherto been 
almoft totally unknown in Europe, began to 
fhoot forth in this ungracious foil, ft is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, if kings and 
bi/hops were willing to fuppfefs the growth df 

t>J)imOft4 
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Oplniom fo unfavourable to thcii' authority j 
And that Laud, who of all then alive, was 
the moft attached to cererttooy and Ihew, 
ftlduld treat with rigour, men who bravfed. 
him into feverity. The truth is, that in the 
hittorles of the times, we firid the great caufe 
of the prefcnt conttft between the king^nd 
his people to arife, not from civil, but religious 
ttibtives ; hbt from a defire on the one h4nd 
of cxteridliig poorer, and on the other of pro- 
rtiotiftg liberty -, but merely from the ardour 
of the king in fupporting bilhops, furpliccs, 
and other ceremonies of the church, and the 
fury of the puritans in abolifhing thofe diftinc- 
tions, i% remnants of popiih idoUtry. Thefc 
diftiriftiotis in religion, at this day, are regard- 
ed With mote unconcferh ; and, therefore, wc 
&T^ more apt to impute the diforders of thofe 
times, father to civil motives of eftablifti- 
ifig liberty, which^ in reality, made but a Very 
fdbordinate cbnfideration. 

The humour of the natioh rih, at that time, 
into the fektreme 6ppofite of fuperftition *, and 
tlioft ancient ceremonies, to Which then had 
been accuftomed in England, fince the com- 
mehcement of the Reformation, were in-general 
d:)n(idered as impious and idolatrous. It was, 
tberctore, the moft impolitic time in the world 

for 
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for Laud to think of introducing new ceretncv- 
nies and obfervanccs, which could not fail of 
being treated with utter deteftation. Never- 
thelefs he went on boldly with his injunftions 
for the obfervance of thofe rites, which, in thcm- 
fclvcs, were of no moment; and, therefore^ 
were as unncceffary to be urged by him, as ri- 
diculous in being oppofed by the puritans. 

Orders were given, and rigoroufly infiftcd 
on, that the communion table fhould be re- 
moved frpm the middle of the churchy where 
it hitherto ftood fince the Reformation, to the 
Eaft end ; where it ihould be railed in, and 
denominated the altar. The kneeling at the 
altar, and the uHng of copes, an embroidered 
veftment ufed in popifh countries, were intro- 
duced to the gVeat difcontent of the people. 
Some piftures were admitted again into 
churches by his command. All fuch clergy 
as neglcfted to obfervc every ceremony, were 
fufpended, and deprived by the High con^mif- 
fion court. And, to mortify the puritans ftill 
more, orders were iflbed from the Council, for- 
bidding any controverfy, either from the pul- 
pit or the prefs, on the points in difpute be- 
tween them and their opponents, concerning 
free will and predeftination. At the fame 
time that he obtained the king's protection for 

<^arry- 
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carrying on thefe mcafures, he took care to 
repay the monarch, by magnifying on every 
occafion the reg^l authority i and treating all 
pretcnfions to independence, as a puritanical 
innovation. The king's divine, hereditary^ 
and indefcafible right, was the theme of every 
fcrmon ; and thofewho attempted to queftion 
fuch doftrines, were confidercd as making an 
attack upon religion itfclf. The king, who 
had now taken a refolution of calling no more 
parliaments, and .which refolution he adhered 
to for the fpace of eleven years after, was very 
well fatisfied with thefe dodrines ; as they were . 
the only means of facilitating his meafures of 
government, and procuring thofc pecuniary 
fupplies which he had no legal means of db« 
taining. 

While Laud, therefore, during this long in- 
terval, ruled the church, thejking and Straf- 
ford undertook to manage the temporal in- 
terefts of the nation. A proclamation was. 
iffued, in which Charles declared, " That 
" whereas, for feveral ill ends, the calling 
*« again of a parliament is divulged ; yet the 
*• late abufes, having for the prcfent, unwill* 
" ingly driven him out of that courfe; he will 
*' account it prefumption for any one to prc- 
" fcribe to him any time for calling that af- 

"fem- 
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« fembly/* this was generally conftrued as 
k declaration, that during that reign no mere 
pirliaments would be fummoned ; and every 
mcafure of tht king but too well ferved to 
confirm the fufpicion. 

It was now that the people, without a de- 
fender, or hopes of redrefs, faw themfelves at 
the mercy of a monarch, who, though good 
and gentle in his own nature, might at any 
time change in his cohduft. They now faw 
the conftitution at one blow wholly overthf-oWnj 
and one branch of the legiflaturc afluming 
thofe rights, which had been divided between 
three.- Tonnage and poundage were conti- 
nued to be levied by royal autht)rity alone : 
tuftom'-houfe officers received orders from 
. the council to enter any houfe whatever, in 
fcarch of fufpefted goods : compofitions were 
openly made with papifts ; and their religion 
was become a regular part of the revenue. 
The high commiffibn court of Star- chamber 
Wertifed its power, independent of any law, 
upon feveral bold innovators in liberty, who 
only gloried in their fufferings, and. Contri- 
buted to render government odious and con- 
temptible. Sir David Foulis was fined by this 
court five thoufand pounds, merely for diffuad- 
irig a friend from compounding with the cbm- 

miffioners j 
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miflioners ; who chilled upon him to take up the 
title of knighthood. Prynne, a barri(ter of 
Lincoln's inn, had written an enormous quar- 
to of a thoufand pages, which was entitled 
Hiftriomaftix, or a Scourge for the Stage. 
In this, beOde much paltry declamation againlt 
the ftage, he took occafion to blame the ce- 
remonies and late innovations of the church ; 
and this was an offence that Laud was not like- 
ly to forgive. He was condemned by the Star- 
chamber to be degraded from the bar; to ftand 
in the pillory, in two places, Weftminfter and 
Cheapfide ; to lofe his ears, one at each placo; 
to pay five thoufand pounds to the king, and 
to be imprifoned during life. This fenjence, 
which was equally cruel and unjuft, was rigo<^ 
rpufly executed; and Prynne gloried in his 
fufFerings. Burton, a divine, and Baftwick, a 
phyfician^ were tried before this tribunal for 
fchifmatical libels, in which they attacked,- 
with great feverity and intemperate zeaJ, the 
ceremonies of the church of England. They 
were condemned to the fame puniftiment that 
had been inflifted upon Prynne; and Prynne 
himfelf was alfo tried for a new offence, for 
which he was fined five thoufand pounds more, 
and fcntenced to lofe the refl of his e^rs. The 
anfwers which thef^ bold demagogues gave 

into 
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into court, were fo full of contumacy and in- 
vcdive, that no lawyer could be prevailed 
with to fign them. The rigours, however, 
which they underwent, being fo unworthy 
men of their profcffion, gave general offence; 
and the patience, or rather alacrity with which 
they fuffered, cncreafed (till further the public 
indignation. 

The puritans, reftrained in England, Ihipped 
themfelves off for America, where they laid 
the foundations of a new government, agree- 
able to their fyftems of political freedom. But 
the government, unwilling that the nation 
fliould be deprived of its ufeful members, or 
dreading the unpopularity of thefe migrations, 
was prevailed on to iffue a proclamation, de- 
barring thofe devotees acccfs, even into thofe 
inhofpitable regions. Eight fliips, lying in the 
Thames, and ready to fail, were detained by 
order of counfel ; and in thefe were embarked 
Sir Arthur Hazlerig, John Hamden, and Oli- 
ver Cromwell, who had refolved for ever to 
abandon their native country. This may (land 
as a proof of the fincerity thefe men afterwards 
teftificd in the caufe for which they fought; 
and is a clear proof that hypocrify, with which 
they were charged, in the beginning at leaft, 
was not among the motives of their oppofition. 

Every 
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Every year, every month, everyday, gave 
frefli inftanccs, during this long intermifljon of - 
parliaments, of the refolutions of the court to 
throw them off for ever : but the levying of 
finp-money^ %^ it was called, being a general 
burthen, was univerfally complained x>f as a 
national grievance. This was a tax which had^ 
in former reigns, been levied without the con- 
fcnt of parliament 5 but then the exigency of 
the ftate demanded fuch a fupply. But as the 
neceffity at prc^fent was not fo apparent, and 
might excite murmurs attiong the people, a 
qiTeftion was propoied by the king to the 
judges, whether, in a cafe of neceffity, for the ^ 

defence of the kingdom, he might not impofc 
this tax ?. and whether he was not fole judge 
of this heceffity ? To this the judges replied 
that he might ; ahd that he was folc judge of the 
nece^ty. In this univerfal appearance of obe- 
dience to the king's injun&ions, John Ham- 
den, a gentleman of fortune in Buckingham- 
{hire, refufed to comply with the tax, and re-' 
folved to bring it to a legal determination. He 
had been rated at twenty -(hillings for his 
cftate, which he refufed to pay ; and the cafe 
was argued twelve days in the Exchequer 
chamber, before all the judges of England. 
The nation regarded, with the utmoft anxiety, 
I the 
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the refuk of a trial that was to fix the limits of 
^be king's power j but after the fofmcr opi- 
nion of the judges on this fubjedV, the cvenr 
might have been eafily forefeen. All the judges, 
four only excepted^ gave fentence in favour 
of the ^crown ; while Hamden, who loft his 
caufe, was mqre than fufficiently recompenfed 
by the applaufes of the people. Nothing now 
was heard in every company but murcnur) 
a^ainft government, and encomivims on httn 
wnp had withftpod its ufurpations. It wa;s 
now aUeged, that tyranny was confirmed into 
fyftcm ; apd tha? there was no redrefs except 
in fuUen patience, or contented flavery. Ec- 
clefiaHical t^raniiy was thought to give aid to 
political injuiiice ; and all the rights of the 
patioo, tranfmitted through fo many ages, Ce- 
cured by fo mv^y U^s^ ^d purchafed by the 
t>Iopd of fo qaany heroes, now lay proftrate in 
pndiftingu^fhed neglefb. |n this univcrfal ftate 
ef defppndence, or clamour, an accident g*v? 
the pepple of England an opportunity of vin- 
dicating their ancient privileges ^ and even of 
acquiring greater th^n was compatible with 
the fut^eds' happir\efs to be poficiT^d of. 

The Scotch h^d, duri/ig the reign of Jamet 

the fir^ (hewed a ftrong attachment to puri* 

tanical principles ^ and though they ftill con- 

2 . tinued 
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ibued.to allow qf biChops % yet they were re* 
duqed to poverty, and treated with contempt* 
Jfaix^s, indeed, had feen the loiw eftate of epif- 
cqpacy in ihat kifigdom, and had. endeavour^ 
ed to.<exalt and.^ftablifh it once ttiorei but he 
.died in the midft of his endeavours. It was 
the fate of .Ch^rles^ for ever to aim at projects , 
which w^f^ at once impradticable, and iinne- 
ceifaiiy ; he refolved, therefore, to complete 
what his father had begun. This ill-judged 
attempt ferved to alienate the affections of his 
Scotch fubj^b, as much as his encroachments 
on liberty had rendered him unpopular in Eng- 
land. The flame of fedition in Scotland, patf- 
ed from city to city, while the puritans formed 
a Covenant^ to fupport and defend their opi-^ 
nions ; and refolved t6 eftablifh their doftrides, 
or overturn the date. On the other hand, the 
court were determined to eftablilh the liturgy 
of the church of England ; and both fides be- 
ing obftinate in opinion,^ thofe fanguinary mea- 
fures were foon begun in Scotland, which had 
hitherto been only talked of an\ong the Eng* 
lifli. 

The difqontent and oppofition which the 
king met with in maintaining epifcopacy 
among his Engliih fubjeds might, one would 
'think, hinder him from attempting to intro*. 

^Vot. Ill, Q ducc 
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duce it among thofe of Scotland ; but fuch 
was his ardour, that he was refolved to have 
it cftabiiihcd in every part of his dominions. 
Having publifhed an order for reading the 
liturgy rn the principal church in Edinburgh", 
the people received it with clamours and im- 
precations. The court-party, indeed, with 
great juftice, blamed their obftinacy; as the 
innovations were but trifling ; but the people 
might have retorted with ftill greater force the 
folly qf their thus earncftly attempting tlie 
cftablifhmcnt of trifles. The feditious difpoii- 
tion in that kingdom, which had hitherto been 
kept within bounds^ was now too furious for 
reftraint, and the infurreclion became general 
over all the country. 

Yet fl;iU the king could not think of defift- 

ing from his defign ;• and fo prcpoflTeflcd was 

' he in favour of royal right, that he thought 

the very name of king, when forcibly urged, 

would induce them to return to their duty. 

But he was foon undeceived; the puritans of 

Scotland were republicans in principle, as 

well as thofe in England ; and they only wiftied 

to fee the bifliops firfl: humbled, in order to 

make a more fuccefsful attack upon unguarded 

mon^r^hy. Charles, therefore, finding ;hem in 

^ arms,, and that they infilled on difplacing the 

I bifliops. 
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bifhops, coniidered their demands as an open 
declaration of war ; and accordingly fummon'- 
cd fuch of the nobility of England as held 
.lands of the crown, to furnilh him^ with a 
proper number of forces to oppofc them. 
To add to thefe fupplies, he demanded a vo- 
luntary contribution from the clergy, as he 
was, in fad, fighting their caufe ; and by 
means of his queen, the catholics were alfo 
prefled for their affiftance. By thefe methods 
he foon found himfelf at the head of an un- 
difciplined and reluftant army, amounting to 
. about twenty thoufatld men, and commanded 
by generals Icfs willing to fight than to nego- 
tiate. His fuperiority in numbers, however, 
gave him the manifeft advantage over his re- 
bellious fubje<Sts, who were no way flow in 
marching to give him. battle. But Charles, 
who inherited the peaceable difpofition of his 
father, was unwilling to come ^to extremities, 
although a blow then ftruck with vigour 
might have prevented many of his fucceeding 
misfortunes. Inftead of fighting with his op- 
ponents, he entered upon a treaty with them ; 
fo that a fufpenfion of arms was foon agreed 
upon, and a treaty of peace concluded, wh^ch 
neither fide intended td pbferve i and then both 
parties agreed to dii]^and their forces. This 
Q^ 2 ftcp 
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ftq) of diibanding the army was a fatal mca- 
fure to Charles, as he could not levy a new 
army without great labour and expence ; while 
the Scotch Infurgents, who were all volunteers 
in the fervice, could be muftered again at plea- 
fure. Of this the heads of the malcontents 
fccmed fcnfible ; for they lengthened out the 
negotiations with afFe6ted difficulties, and 
" threw in obftruftions, in proportion as they 
were confident. of their own fuperiority^ At 
length, sifter much altercation, and many trea- 
ties figned and broken, both parties once 
more had recourfe to arms, and nothing but 
blood could fatiate the contenders. 

War being thus refolved on, the king took 
every method as before for railing money to 
fupport it. Ship-money was levied as ufual; 
fome other arbitrary taxes were exafted from 
the rcluftant people with great feverity ; but 
one method of railing the fupplies refleds im- 
mortal honour on thofe who contributed. 
, The counfellors and fcrvants of the crown lent 

the king whatever fums they could fpare, and 
dillrcflfed their private fortunes to gratify their' 
fovereign. Thefe were the rcfourccs of the 
crosyn to prepare an army.; but they were far 
from being fufficient ; and there now remained 
only one method more, the long-negle^lod 
method of a parliamentary fupply; 
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It was now above eleven years? fincc the. A.D,ii4«, 
king had called a parliament. The fierce^* 
and ungovernable fpiritof the la(jt had taught 
him to hate and. to fear fuch an al&mbly ; but . 
all refources being exhaufted, and great debts 
contradedv he wasobliged to call anodier par-- 
liament, from which he had no great reafon^ 
to expedt any favour. The many illegal,, and 
the numerous imprudent fleps of the crown^ 
the hardfliips which fev^eral perfons had fuffer- 
ed, and their conftancy in undergoing pumih- 
ment, had as much alienated the aJSfedions of 
the king^s Englifh as , of his Scotch fubjedts. 
Inftead of fupplies the king was harraflfed 
• with murmurs and^ complaints. The zealous 
in religion were pleafed with the diftreflcs of 
the crown, in its attempts againfl: their bre- 
thren in opinion.; andthei:eal friends to the 
liberties' of mankjnd faw, with their ufua(> • 
penetration, that the time was approaching/ 
when the royal authority muft fall into a to- 
tal dependence on popular afTemblies^ and 
when public freedom muft acquire a full 
afcendant. 

The Houfe of commons, therefore, could 

not be induced to treat the Scotch, who were 

of the fame principles with themfelves, and 

contending agiEiinft the fame ceremonies, as ene« 

' 0^3 mie$ 
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mics to the ftatc. They regarded them as 
friends and brothers, who firft rofe to teach 
them a dbty it was incumbent on all virtuous 
minds to imitate. Tbc'king, therefore, could 
reap no other fruits from this affcmbly than 
murmurings and complaints. Every method 
he had taken to fupply himfelf with money 
was declared an abufe, and a breach of the 
conftitution. Tonnage and poundage, fhip- 
money, the fale of monopolies, the billeting 
foldiers upon refractory citizens, were all voted 
as ftretches of arbitrary power. The king 
finding no hopes of redrcfs from the commons, 
had recourfe to the houfe of peers 5 but this 
was equally inefFeftual with the former ap- 
plication. The king, therefore, finding no 
hopes of a compliance with his requeft, but 
recrimination inftead of fcdrefs, once more dif- 
folved the parliament, to try more feafible 
methods of removing his neceflities. 

The king having now made enemies of his 
Scotch fubjefts, by controlling them in their 
mbde of worlhip, and of the commons by 
diflblving them, it remained to exafperate the 
city of London againft him by fome new im- 
prudence. Upon their refufing to lend him 
money to carry on the Scotch war, he fued 
the citizens ip the Star-chamber for fome lands 

in 
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in Ireland, and made them pay a confiderable 
fine. He continued alfo to exadt all the taxes 
againft which every former parliament h^d re- 
monftrated; but all were infufEcicnt. A loan 
of forty thoufand pounds was extorted from 
the Spanifti merchants, who had bullion in the 
Tower, expofed to the attempts of the king. 
Coat and conduct money for the foldiers was 
levied on the counties ; an ancient practice, 
but fuppofed to be aboliihed by the petition 
of right. All the pepper was bought from 
the Eaft India company upon truft, and fold 
at a great difcount for ready money. A fchemc 
was propofed for coining two or three hundred 
thoufand pounds of bafe money •, «nd yet all 
thefe methods were far from being effeduah , 

The Scotch, therefore, fcnfible of the extre- 
mities to which he was reduced, led on an 
army of twenty thoufand men as far as New- 
caftle upon Tyne, to lay their grievances be- 
fore their fovereign, as they were pleafed to . 
term their rebellion. One of the moft dif- 
gufting ftrokes in the puritanical charafter of 
the times, was this gentle language and hum- 
ble cant, in the midft of treafon ; and their 
flattery to thdir prince, while they were at- 
tempting to dethrone and 'deftroy him. 

To thefe troops, infpired by religion, fluQied 

with fome flight viftories obtained over fl:rag- 

Q. 4 gling 
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jgling parties of the royaliib»> and cnedwa^d 
, by the Englifh th^mfelves, among vrhoita tk^jT 

continued^ the king was abte to op^ofe only 
a fmaller force, new levied, undifciplin^v 
feditious, and il) paid. Being thereftlM in 
defpair of ftemn^ing the tofreoT^ he at \iSi 
yielded to ir. He Brft fummoned' a- gft^t 
couficil of peers;to York ; and, as he forelk# 
that they would advife him to call si parlia- 
ment, he told them in his firft fpcech A^t he 
had already taken thae refblotion. Having^ 
thus prepared for his misfortimes, he a Aort 
)ioY. t, ^^^^ ^^^^^ called that long parliaaldnry whicly 
1^9* never difcontinued fitting tiU tkey Smilf iCr' 
crpmpli&ed hi3 rmtu 
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H E ardent c!xpc£l:ati0ns of men* with re- 
gard to a parliament atftrth a^ critical jtihftufe^ 
and during fuch general difoontcnts, might na- 
tiii*dlly engage the attendancd of the members 
iM their duty. The houfe bf cortttions was 
ri^^er^ fr6fft its firft inftittrtion, obferved to be 
fy numteroDs^ or the aiSduity of its members* 
greater. Withiout any interval, therefore, 
(hi^y entered uj^ott bdfinefs ; and by unani- 
rt6i!rs c6nfent they ffruck a blow that might 
b* regarded as decifive* Inftciad of granting 
the demanded fubfidies, they impeached the 
caf 1 of Strafford, the kirig's* firft minifter, and 
h«d' Mm^ arraigned bcfox^e the ftotife of peers 
for high treafon. Pym, a tedidus, but feilli'^ 
\Sk fpeaker^ who had firfl opened the actiifa- 
ti6ti agaiti^ff him in the houfe of commons, was 
(cm up to defertd it at the bar of the houfe of ' 
lords •, and moft 6f the houfe accompanied 
their mertbcr on* fo agreeable an errand. 

To beftow the greateffi fofcninity on thisim- 
poiftant trifl, fcalSSlds^ wei*e erefted in Weft- 
iftittfter Hally Whew bbth htWifes fat, the one 
m'j^p^i tJhc other is- srcctjferS* Befide the 

chair 
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chair of ftace^ a clofe gallery was prepared for 

the king and queen, who attended during the 

whole trial. The articles of impeachment 

againd him were twenty-eight in number, the 

fubftance of which was, that he had attempted 

to extend the king's authority at home, and 

had been guilty of feveral exa&ions inlreland» 

But though four months were employed by the 

managers in franjing the accufation, yet there 

appears very little jufl: caufe of blame in him^ 

fince the ftretches of the king's power were 

made before he came into authority. How* 

ever, the managers for the houfe of commons 

pleaded againfl: him with vehemence ftronger 

than their reafons, andfummed up their argu- 

n)ents, by infifting, that though each article 

taken feparately did not amount to a proof, 

yet the whole taken togpther might be fairly 

concluded to carry con vidion. This is a method 

of arguing frequently ufed in the Englifli courts 

of juftice even at this day : and perhaps none 

can be more erroneous j for almoft every falfe- 

hood may be found to have a multiplicity of 

weak reafons to fupport it. In this tumult of 

aggravation and clamour, the earl himfclf, 

whofe parts and wifdom had been long re- 

fpeftable, flood unmoved and undaunted. He 

defended his caufe with all the prefence of 

mind. 
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mind, judgment, and fagacicy, that could be 
cxpcdled from innocence and ability. His 
children were placed befide him as he was^ 
thus defending his life, and the caufe of his 
maften After he had in a long and eloquent' 
fpeech, delivered without premeditation, con- 
futed all the accufations of his enemies ; af*' 
ter he had Ihewn that during his government 
in Ireland, he had introduced the arts of peace 
among the favage part of that people ; after 
he had declared, that though his meafures in - 
England were harfh, he ftiewed the neceffity 
by which he was driven into, them, fince his 
coming over ; after he had clearly refuted the 
argument upon the accumulative force of his 
guilt, he thus drew to a conclufion. *« But, 
♦* my lords, I have troubled you too long; 
" longer than I fhould have done, but for the 
** fake of thefe dear pledges, which a faint in 
** heaven has left me." — Upon this he paufed, 
dropped a tear, looked upon his children, and 
proceeded. — " What I forfeit for mylelf is a 
** trifle ; that my indifcretions (hould reach 
" my pofterity, wounds me to the heart. — 
" Pardon my infirmity.— Something I (hould 
" have added, but am not able •, therefore let 
" it pafs. And now, my lords, for myfelf ; I 
** have long been taught that the afflidions of 

" this 
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^ this life are overpaid bythzt etiernal weight 
** of glory which awaits cbe innocent-^ and 
<^ fo my lords, even fo, with the utmoft tran- 
** qutUicy, I fubmic myfclf ta yotir judg^ 
** ment, whether that jud'gtrient be life or 
<* death : not my wilU but thine, O God^ be' 
^ done." HiS' eloqaence and innocence in«- 
duced tfaofe judges to pity,, who were the mofb 
zealous to condbnto him. The^ king him&IT 
went to the houfe <)£ lords^ and fpoke for ibme 
time in his defence i but the fpirit of ven^ 
geance that had been chained for eleven years^ 
^ was now rouzed, and nothing but his bloods 
could give the people fatisfadion. He wasr 
found guilty* by botk houfes of parliament ;. 
and nothing remamed but fbr the kiog.ta 
give his confent to the bill of attainder. But' 
in the prefent commotions the ceoient of the 
}dng was a thing that would very eafitybedif^ 
penfed with ^ and irooHnent dangers might at*^ 
tend his refufah Yet ftill Charles, who loved 
Strafford tenderly, hefitaoed, and- feemed re* 
loSant, trying every expedient to put off fo- 
dreadful a duty^ as that of figning the warrant 
for his execution. While he continued in* 
this agitation of mind^ not knowing how tO' 
afl» his doubts were at laft filenced by an aft 
6f heroic bravery in the condemned loid. He 

received 
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received a letter from that unfortunate nobler- 
man, defiring that his life might be made the 
facrificeof a mutual reconciliation betweea 
the ic^ng and his people ; adding, that he wm 
prepared to die, and to a willing mind there 
coqld be no injury* This inftance of nobk 
generoiity was but ill repaid by his mafter, 
who complied with his requeft. He confent- 
-ed to the figning the fatal bill by commiflion i 
Strafford wa^ beheaded on Tower* hill, behav* 
ang with all that compofed dignity of refolu- 
ition that was expeded from his charader. The 
tpeople, taught by his death to trample upon 
.the rights of humanity, foon after refolved to 
ihed blood that was ft ill more brecious. 

But the commons did not ftop their im« 
peachments here. Laud alfo, after a delibera- 
tion ^which did not continue' half an hour, was 
confidered as fufficiently culpable to incur the 
fame accufation, and was committed to cufto- 
dy. Finch, the lord-keeper, was alfo impeach- 
ed ; but he had the precaution to make his 
.efcape, and fly over into HoUdfhd, as did Sir ^ 
Francis Wyndebank, the fecretary, into 
.France. 

The crowa^bemg thus deprived of the fcr- 
vices of its minifters^ the commons next pro- 
ceeded to attack the few privileges it ftill 
2 poffcflcd. 
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pofleiTcd. During the late military opera- 
tions, fcveral powers had been exerted by the 
lieutenants, and deputy- lieutenants of coun- 
ties, men who were all under the influence of 
the crown. Thefe were, therefpre, voted 
Delinquents i a term now fir^ft ufed to fignify 
tranfgreflbrs, whofe crimes were not as yet af- 
certained by law. The (heriffs alfo> who had 
obeyed the king's mandate in railing (hip-mo- 
ney, were voted alfo to be delinquents. All 
the farmers and officers of the cuftoms, who 
had been emploM«^ ' /luring fo many years in 
levying tonnage -Arid poundage, were fubjefted 
to the fame imputation, and only purchafed 
their lafety by paying an hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds. Every difcretionary or 
arbitrary fcntence of the Star-chamber, and 
High commiffion courts, underwent a fevire 
fcrutiny *, and all thofe who had any hand in 
fuch fcntenccs were voted to be liable to the 
penalties of the law. The judges, who had 
declared againfl: Hamden in the trial of (hip- 
money, were accufed before the peers, and 
obliged to find fecurity for their appearance. 
All thofe monopolies which had been lately 
granted by the crown, were now annihilated by 
the order of the commons ; and they carried 
their deteftation of that grievance fo far, as to 

expel 
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expel from their own houfc all fuch mcmb^s 
as had been monopolifts or projedors. 

Hitherto we have feen'the commons in feme 
meafure the patrons of liberty and of the peo^ 
pie ; boldly oppofing the ftretches of illegal 
power, or reprefling thofe claims which, tho' * 
founded on cuftoni, were deftruftive of free- 
dom. Thus far their aims, their ftruggles, 
were juft and honourable : but the general 
paffions of the nation were n6w excited ; and 
having been once put into motion, tfaey foon 
pafled the line, and kne »• •'^t where to ftop. 
Had they been Contented wuh refting here, af- 
ter abridging all thofe privileges of monarchy 
which were capable of injuring the fubjeft^ 
and leaving it all thofe prerogatives that could 
benefit, they would have been confidered as 
the great benefadbors of mankind, and would 
have left the conftitution pretty nearly on the 
fame footing on which we enjoy it at prefent. 
But they either were willing to revenge their 
former fufFerings, or thought that fome terri- 
ble examples were ncceflary to deter others 
from attempting to enflave their country. The 
horrors of a civil war were not fufficiently at- 
tended to 5 and they precipitately involved the 
nation in calamities which they themfelves wefe 
the firft to repent. 

The 
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The whole nutioo was thrown into ;a ^^ 
neral fefmcnt. The hampguesc^ .the cnecn- 
bera, n6w firft pitbliflied imd difperfed, Aepc 
alive the horrors which were felt for the latef 
adrhiniftration. The pulpits, delivered o^er to 
the puritanical preachers, whom the common 
urbitnurily piaccd in all the confidei!abk 
fhurcb«{, rcfounded with fa^ipn and fmati-^ 
cifin. The ppefs, freed from ftU fear or rc- 
iftcaiot, fwarmed with p«)du Atoms, idaqgerous 
,by their fcdition and calumny, moreithan sby 
their eloquence or ftyle. 

In this univerfal upr<Mu- i^nft the ci:owe;, 
Prynne, Burton, and JBatlwiclQ, who badfoq»e 
years before fuffered ft))fwereiy /or.tbcir ilicen- 
itious abufes, and had been committed to re-^ 
mote prifons, were fet at liberty .by or- 
(der of the iconm)on$, ;and were feen making 
iheir triumphant entry into the capital. JSaft- 
wick had been conSned in Scilly, Bufton jn 
Jerfey, and Prynne in .Guernfey.; and uppn 
landing at their rcfpcftive ^placers they w^re^Fe-* 
ceivcd by the acclamations qf the.peppl^ m^ 
at^ndcd rby <:rpwds to iLondon. Boighs-weFC 
.(qarried in ;thi3 tumultuous projccfliqn ; the 
roads were ftrewed with flowers, their fuffer- 
ings were ^E^ray^tecj, and their peffecucors^ 
reviled. Every perfon who .had been puniibed 

for 
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for fedickms libeb during the foregoing adtni* 
niftracioOy now recovered their liberty, and ha4 
damages given them upon thofe who had de<- 
creed their punifcmcnt. 

Grievances had, oo doubt, and heavy ones^ 
been endured during the lail intermiflion of 
parliamenta -, bu{ the very complaints againft 
them now became one of the greateft griev- . 
ances. So many^ were offered within doors, 
and petitioned againft without, that the houfe 
vas divided into above forty committees, 
charged each of them with the examination of 
its refpcftive complaints. The torrent rifing 
to ib dreadful and unexpefted an height, de- 
fpair feized all thofe who, from intereft or ha* 
bit, were attached to monarchy ; while the 
king himTelf faw, with amazement, the whole 
fabric of government totally overturned, 
>' You have taken, faid he to the parliament, 
** the whole machine of government to pieces ; 
^* a pradtice frequent with flcilful af ti(ts, when 
«• they delire to clear the wheels from any ruft , 
-** wh*(ch may h^ve grown upon them. Tbeen- 
*• ginemay be reftored to its former ufeand mo-. 
*« tions, provided it be fitted up entire, fo as 
•• not a pin be wanting," But the commons, in 
their prefent temper, were much better adapted 
to deftroy than to fit up ; and having' taken 
Vol. lU. R the 
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the machine afundcr« they foon found an at- 
pedicious fee of workmen ready to ilep in and 
take the whole bufinefs off their hands. 

But in this univerfal rage for abolifhing the 
former confticucion, the parliament fell with 
gre^t juftice on two courts, which had been 
ere^ed under arbitrary kibgs, and had feldom 
been employed but in cafes of neceflity. Thcfc 
were, the High-commiflion court, and the court 
of Stir-chamber. A bill unaiiimoufly pafled 
the houfes to abolifh both ; and in them to an- 
nihilate the principal and mod dangerous ar- 
ticles in the king's prerogative. The firft of 
thofe, which was inftituted for defending the 
eftrfblifhments of the church, had great power 
in all ecclefiaftical matters ; and the judges in 
that court were entirely arbitrary in whatever 
puniflimcnts, or fines, they thought proper to 
inflidl. . The Star-chamber had given force 
to the king's proclamations, and puniihed 
fuch as ventured to tranfgrefs them ; but that 
being now taken away, his proclamations were 
of no efFeft, and might be oppofed with im^ 
punity. Such were the tranfaftions of this 
' lirfl: feflion of the long parliament ; and tho* 

in fome cafes they afted with anger, and in 
others with precipitation, yet their merits fo 
much overbalanced their, miftakes, that they 
deferve the higheft gratitude from pofterity. 

After 
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After this, the parliament fccmifrgly ad- 
jourflcd; but a committed of both houfcs, k 
thing altogether anprccedcntfcd, was apf)oint- 
cd to fit during tlic recefs,- with very ample 
powers, and very little lefs than thofe of the 
parliament in the plenitude of its authority. 
Pym was appointed chairman of the lower 
houfe ; in this further attempts were made for 
affuming «id fovereign executive powers, and 
publiftiihg the ordinances of this committee 
as ftatutes enaded by all the branches of the 
legiflature. In the mean the king went to 
pay a vifit tohis fubjefts in Scotland. 

In the midft of thefe troubles, the papifts 
of Ireland fancied they found a convenient 
opportunity of throwing off the EngHfli yoke* 
There was a gentleman called Roger More, 
who, though of a narrow fortune, was defcend- .' ^ 
ed from a very ancient IrHh family, and was 
very much celebrated among his countrymen 
for his valour and capacity. This man firfl: 
formed the projeft of expelling the Englifh, 
and aflerting the independency of his native 
country. The occaflon Was favourable; the 
Englilh, Warmly engaged in domeftic animofi- 
tics, were unable to attend to a diftant infurrec- 
tion 5'and thofe of that nation, who rcfidcd among 
them, were too feeble to refift. Struck with 
R a * thefe 
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thcfe motives, Sir Phelim O'Nealc entered in- 
to a confpiracy ; lord Macguire came into his 
defigns, and foon after all the chiefs of the 
native Jrifh promifed their concurrence. 

Their plan was laid accordingly,' which was, 

that Sir Phelirn 0*Nealc, and the other con- 

fpirators, fhould all begin an infurredion on 

one day throughout the provinces ; fliould de- 

ftroy all the Englifh, while lord Macguire, 

and Roger More, Ihould furprife the caftle of 

Dublin. They had Bxed on the approach of 

; winter for this revolt, the day was appointed, 

-every thing in readincfs, the fccret profoundly 

kept, and the confpirators promifed theih- 

felvcs a certainty of fuccefs. The earl of Leiccf- 

ter, who had been appointed lord lieutenant, 

was then in London. Sir William Parfons, and 

Sir John Borlace, the two lords juftices, were 

men of mean intelleds -, and, without attending 

to the interefts of their country, indulged them- 

felves in the moft profound tranquility on the 

very brink of ruin. 

The very day before the intended feizure of 
the caftU of Dublin, the plot was difcovered 
by one O'Connolly, an Irilhman, but a pro* 
tcftant, to the juftices, who fled to the caftle, 
and alarmed all the proteftant inhabitants of 
the city to prepar<: for their defence. Mac- 
guire 
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guire was taken, but More efcaped ; and new 
informations being every hour added, to thofc 
already, received, the projeft of a general in- 
iurreftion was no longer a fecret. 

But though the citizens of Dublin had juft 
time enough to fave themfelves from danger ; 
the proteftants difperfed over the different 
parts of the country, were taken unprepared. 
0*Nealc and his confederates had already takeij ^ 
arms in Ulften The Irilh, every where inteN 
qf)ingled> with the Englifh, needed but a hint 
from their leaders and priefts to mafTacre a 
people whom they hated for their religion, and 
envied for their riches arid profperity. The in* 
furredions of a civilized people, are ufually 
marked with very little cruelty ; but the revolt 
t>{ a favage nation, generally, aims at extermina^ 
tion. The Irifti accordingly refolved to cutoff all 
the proteftants of the kingdom at a ftroke -, fo . 
that neither age, fex, or condition, received any 
|>ity. In fuch indifcriminate flaaghter, nei-- 
ther former benefits, nor alliances, nor authori* 
ty, were any protection : numberlefs were the 
inftances of friends murdering their intimates, 
relations their kinfmen, and fervants their maf- 
ters. In vain did flight fave from the firft 
aflfault 5 deftruftion, that had an extenfive 
fpread, met the hunted viftims at every turn. 
R 3 ' Not 
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Not only dieath, bpt ftudicfi ^Fuekics were 
.fnfllflcd on the unhappy fuffercrs-, the very 
avarice of the rcvolter$ qould not reftrain their 
thirft for blodd, and they burned the inhabi-- 
cants in their own houfes to encreafe their pu- 
niihmcnt. Several hundreds wpr/j driven up- 
on a bridge j and froin thence obliged, by thefc 
barbarians, tp leap into the w^ter, where they 
were drowned. The Englijh colonies were 
totally annihilated in the. open country of Ul- 
fter ; but in the other provinces the rebels pre- 
tended to aft with greater humanity. 

The proteftants were driven there from their 
lioufes, to meet the fe^rerity of tte weather, 
without food or raiment, and numbers of them 
perilhed vyith the Cold, which happened at 
that time to be peculiarly fevere. By fome 
computations, thofe who peri(hed by all thefc 
pruelties, are made to amount tp an hundred 
^nd fifty, or two hundred thoufand -, but, by a 
moderate computation, they could not have 
been. lefs than forty thoufand. 

In the mean time the Englifh Pale, as it was 
called, confifting of the old Englifli catholics, 
who had firft come over, joining with the na- 
tive Irifli, a large army wa3 formed, amounting 
ito above twenty thbufand men, which threaten- 
ed a total extermination of the Englifti power 

in 
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in chat ifland. The king was at that time in 
Scotland, when he received the firft accounts 
of this rebellion; and though he did all in his 
power to induce his fubjeds there to lend^ 
afliftance to the proteftant caufe, yet he fqund - 
them totally averfe to fending any fuccours 
into IrclahcJ- Their aim was to oblige the / 

parliament of England, with what fuccours 
they could fpare, and not to obey the injunc- 
tions of their fovereign. They went ftill far- 
ther, and had the affurance to impute a part 
of thefe dreadful maffacres to the king's own 
contrivance/ In faft, the rebels of Ireland did 
not fail to (hew a royal patent, authorifing 
their attempts ; and it is faid that Sir Phclim 
O'Neale, having found a royal patent in lord 
Caulficld's houfc, whom he had murdered, he 
tore off the feal, and affixed it to a commiflion 
which he had forged for himfelf. 

However this be, the king topk all the pre- 
cautions Jn his power to ftiew his utter detefta- 
tion of thefe bloody proceedings- and being 
fenfible of his own inability to fupprcfs the re- 
bellion, he had once more recourfe to his Eng- 
lilh parliament, and craved their affiflance for 
a fqpply. But here he found no hopes of af- 
fiftance; many infinqations were thrown out 
tjiat he had himfelf fomented vhis rebellion, 
R 4 * and' 
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and no money could be fpared for the extinc- 
tion of diftant dangers,, when they pretended 
that the kingdom was threatened with greater 
at home. 

It was now that the republican ^rit began 
to appear without any di%utit in the pre- 
fent parliament ; and that party, inftead of 
attacking the faults of the king, refolVed to 
deftroy monarchy. They had feen a republi- 
can fyftem of government lately eftablilhed in 
Holland, and attended with very noble efFcfts \ 
they began, therefore, to wifli for a fimilar fyftem 
at home, and many produAions of the prefs 
at that time (ketched out the form. It would 
be unjufl to deny thcfe men the praife of be- 
ing guided by honeft motives ; but Jt would be 
tinwile not to fay alfo, that they werfc fwayed 

. by wrong onc5. In the comparifon between 
a republic and a limited monarchy^^ the ba* 
lahce entirely inclines to the latter, fince a real 
republic never yet exifted, except in fpecula- 
tionj and that liberty which demagogues pro- 
mife to their followers, is generally only io^ght 
after for themfelves. The aim in general of 
popular leaders, is rather to deprefe the great 

' than exalt the humble-, and in'fuch govern^- 
ments, the lower ranks of people are too com- 
monly the mod abjcft flaves. In a republic, 

the 
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the number df tyrants arc capable of fupport- 
ing each other in their injuftice ; while in a 
monarchy there is one objcft, who^ if he offends, 
is eafily puniihable, and ought to be brought 
tojuftice. 

* The leaders of the oppolition began their 
Operations by a refolution to attack epifco- 
pacy, which was one of the itrongeft bul- 
warks of the royal power; but previoufly 
framed a rcmonftrance, in which they fum- 
moned up all their former grievances. Thefe A.af^i. 
they afcribed to a regular fyltcm of tyranny in 
the king, and aflerted that they amounted to ^ 
a total fubverfion of the conftitution. This, 
when drawn up by a tumultuous majority of 
the houfe, they ordered to be printed and 
publifhed, without being carried up, as is ufuat 
in fuch cafes, to the houfe of peers, for their 
aflent and approbation. The commons hav- 
ing thus endeavoured to- render the king's 
adminiftration univerfally odious, they began - 
upon the hierarchy. Their firft meafurc was,, 
by their own fingle authority, to fufpend all 
the laws which had been made for the obfer- 
yance of public worlhip. They particularly 
forbade bowing at the name of Jcfus. They 
complained of the king's filling five vacant 
bishopries ; and confid^red it as an infult upon 

them. 
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them, that he Ihould complete and ftrengthen 
an order which chey were refolved to abolifh. 
They accufed thirteen bifliops of high t^eafon, 
for enading canons without the confent of 
parliament ; and endeavoured to prevail upon 
the houfe of peers to exclude all the prelates 
from their feats. and .votes, in that auguft af- 
fcmbly. But notwithftanding all their ef* 
forts, the lords rcfufed their concurrence to 
this law ; and all fuch as any way tended to 
the farther limitation of rpyal authority. The 
m^ority of the peers adhered to the king; and 
plainly forefaw the depreflion of the nobility 
^s a neceffary confequence of the popular ufur- 
pations op the crown. The commons mur- 
mured at their refufal, mixed threats with 
th^ir indignation, and began, for the firll 
fime, to infmuate that the bufinefs of the (late 
could be carried on without them. 

In order to intimidate the lords into their 
meafures, the populace was let loofe to infult 
and threaten them. Multitudes of people 
jflocked every d^y towards Weftminftcr, and 
linfulted the prelates, ^nd fuch lords as ad- 
hered to the crown. Some feditious appren- 
tices being fcizcd and committed te prifon, 
the houfe of commons immediately ordered 
jthem tp be fet free. . Encouraged by the coun- 

. tenance 
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tenancc of' the houfe, the populace crowded 
about Whitehall, and threw out infolent 
menaces againft the king himfelf. It was at 
this time that fcveral reduced officers and 
ftudents of the inns of court, oflFered their 
fervices to the king, to reprefs the rioters; 
and many frays cnfued not without bloodftied. 
The rabble, by way of reproach, were called 
^lound- heads, from the manner of wearing 
their, hair, and the gentlemen Cavaliers. Thefe 
names aftcrwa'rds ferved to diftinguifli the par* 
tizans of either fide, and ferved ftill more to 
divide the nation. 

The fury of the ^commons, and alfo of 
the populace, did not fail to intimidate thc.^ 
bifhops ; they faw the ftorm that wasi gather- 
ing" againft them -, and, probat)ly, to avert its 
efFefts, they refolved to attend their duty in 
the houfe of lords no longer ; but drew up a 
proteft, which vfas figned by twelve of them, 
in which they declared, that being hindered 
by the populace from attending iat the houfe 
of lords, they refolved to go there no more 
till all commotions fhould be appeafed ; pro- 
tefting, in the mean time, againft all fuch laws 
as fhould be ena£ted in their abfence. 

This feceffion of the bifhops frdm the houfe 
of lords was what the commons moft ardentlj^ 

vifhed 
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wUhed for; and they feized the opportunitjr 
with pkafure. An impeachment of high trest- 
ton was immediately feAt up againft them» as 
guilty of fubverting the fundamental laws, 
and invalidating the legiflative authority. In 
confequence of this, they were by the lords 
excluded from parliament, and committed to 
coHlody, no man in eit;hcr houfe daring to 
^ak a word in their vindication* One of the 
lords, indeed, was beard to iay, that he did 
not believe they wene guilty of treafon, but 
Jie thought they wene mad, and therefore were 

, fitter for Bedlam, than a feat in parliament. 
This was a fatal blow to the royal intereft ; 
but it loon felt a much greater from the king's 
own imprudence. Charles had long fupprefled 
his refentment and only ftrove to fatisfy the 
commons by thegreatnefs of his conceffions; 
b«it finding that all his compliance had but 
encreafed their demands, he could no longer 

, contain. He gave orders to Herbert, , his zu 
torney general, to enter an accufation of high 
creafon in the houfe of peers againft lord Kim- 
bokon, one of the moft popular men of his 
party, together with five commoners. Sir Ar* 
thur Haflerig, HolUs, Hambdcn, Pym, and 
Strode. The articles were,, that they had trai- 

. tcroufly endeavoured to fubvcrt the funda- 
mental 
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mental laws and government of the kingdom ; / 
to deprive the king of his regal power, and 
to impofe on his fubjefts an arbitrary tfnd ty- 
rannical authority ; that they had invited a 
fbrejgn army to invade the kingdom ; that 
they had aimed at fubverting the very rights 
and being of parliaments, and had aftually 
ratfed and countenanced tumults againft the 
king. Men had fcarce leifure to wander ac 
the precipitancy and imprudence of this im*» 
peachment, when they were aftoniflied bvano- 
dier meafure, ftill more rafli and more unibp- 
ported. A ferjcant at arms, in the king*s name, 
demanded of the houfe the five members, and 
was fent back without any pofitive anfwer. 
This was followed by a conduct ftill more ex- 
traordinary. The next day the king himielf 
was feen to enter the houfe of commons alone, 
advancing through the hall, while all the 
members ftood up to receive him. The 
fpeaker withdrew from his chair, and the king- 
took poiTeSion of it. Having feated himfelf, 
and looked round him for fome time, he told 
the houfe that he was forry for the occafion 
that forced him. thither, that he was come in 
perfon to feize the members, whom he had 
accufed of high treafon, feeing they would not 
deliver them up to his fcrjeant at arms. Ad- 

. , dreffing 
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drefling himfelf co the fpeaker^ he deQred to 
know whether any of them were in the houfe i 
but the fpcaker falling on his knccs^ replied, 
that he had neither eyes to fee, nor tongue to 
fpeak in that place, but as the houfe was pleaf- 
ed to direft him y and he alked pardon fbr 
being able to give no other anfwer. He then 
fate for fome time to fee if the accufed were 
prefent } but they had efcaped a few minutes 
before his entry. Thus ^ifappointed, perplexed, . 
and not knowing on whom to rely, he next 
proceeded, amidft the clamours of the popu- 
lace, who continued to cry out, " Privilege! 
privilege ! '* to the common council of the 
city, and made his complaint to them. The 
common council on}y anfwered his complaints 
with a contemptuous (ilcnce -, and on his re- 
turn, one of the populace, more infolent than 
the reft, cried out, " To your tents, O Ifrael !" 
a watch word among the Jews,, when they in- 
tended to abandon their princes. 

When the commons were affembled the 
next day, they afFcfted the greatcft terror, and 
paiTed an unanimous vote that the king had 
violated their privileges, and that they could 
not afTemble again in the fame place, till they 
fliould have obtained fatisfaftion, with a. guard 
for their fecurity. They afcribed the laft mea- 

furt 
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B^re of the king to the counfels of the papi(h; 
and the city was thus filled with groundlefft 
confternation. 

As the commons had artfully kept up their 
panic, in order to enflame the populace, and 
as, the city was now only one fcenc of confu* 
lion, the king, afraid of expoling himfelf to 
any frelh infult from the fury of the populace, 
retired to Windfor, ovcrwhcrmed with grief, 
ihame, and rcmorfe. There he began to re- 
flcA on the rafhnefs of his former proceedings; 
and now too late refolved to make fome atpne-- 
ment. He therefore wrote to the parliament, 
informing them, that he dcfifted from his for- 
mer proceedings againft the accufcd members ; | 
and aiTured them, that upon all occafions he 
would be as careful of their privileges as of 
his life or his crown. Thus his former vio- 
lence had rendered him hateful to his. com- 
mons, and his prefent fubmilfion now rendered 
him contemptible. 

The commons had already ftript the king 
of almofl: all his privileges ; the bifhops were 
fled, the judges were intimidated; it now only 
remained that, after fecuring the church and 
the law, they ftiould get poflcflion of the fword 
,alfo. The power, of appointing governors, 
* gcn^-als, and ^ levying armies, was ftill a re- 
maining 
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Aiaining prerogative of the crown. Havings 
• " therefore, firft magnified their terrors of po- 
pery, which perhaps they aAually dreaded, 
they proceeded to petition that the Tower 
might be put into their hands, and that Hull^ 
Portfmouch, and the fleet, fiioold be kitrufted 
CO perfons of their chuling* Thefe were re- 
quf fts, the complying with which levelled all 
that remained of the ancient conftitution i 
however, fucb was the neceffity of the tinges, 
that they were at firft contefled, md then grants 
ed. At laft, every compliance only encreaf- 
ing the avidity of making frefli demands, the 
comrtions defired to have a militiat railed and 
governed by foQh officers and commanders as 
they (hould Dominate, under pretext of fecu- 
ring them from the Iri& papifts; of whom tfaej 
were in great apprehenfions. 

It was here that Charles firft ventured to put a 
(lop to his conceffions; and that not by arefufal, 
but a delay. He was at that time at Dover, 
attending the queen, and the princefs of 
Orange, who had thought prudent to leave the 
kingdom. * He replied to the petition of the 
commons, that he had not now leifure to con- 
fider a matter of fuch great importance } and 
, therefore would defer an anfwer till his return, 
But the commons were well aware, that though 
I this 
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this was depriving; him even of the ihadow of 
power 5 yet they had now gone too far to re- 
cede, and were therefore defirous of leaving 
him no authority whatfoever, as being con- 
fcious that themfel ves would be the firft vidim^ 
to its fury. They alleged, that the dangers 
and diftempers of the nation were fuch as , 
could endure no longer delay ; and unlefs thp 
king fpeedily complied with, their demands, 
they fhould be obliged, both for his fafety and 
that of the kingdom, to difpofe of the militia 
by the authority of both houfes, and were' rc-p 
folved to do it accordingly. In their remon- 
ilrances to the king, they defired even to b? 
permitted to command the army for an ap« 
pointed, time 5 which fo exafpcrated him, that 
he exclaimed, " No, not for an hour.'* This 
peremptory refufal broke off all further trea- 
ty ; and both fides were now rcfolvcd to have 
recourfe to arms* 

Charles,* taking the prince of \yalc:s with 
bim, retired to York, where he found the peo- 
ple more loyal, and lefs infefted. with the reli- 
gious frenzy of the times. He found his 
caufe there backed by a more numerous party 
than he had expe6ted among the people. The 
queen, who was in Holland, was making fuc-^ 
cefsful levies of men and ammunition, by fcll- 
. Vol. IIU § ' ing 
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ing the crown-jeweh. But before war was 
openly declared the Ihadaw of a negotiation 
was carried on, rather to ferve as a pretence to 
the people, than with ja real defign of recon-* 
ciliation. The king offered propofals to the 
commons, which be knew they would not ac- 
cept ; and they, in return, fubmitted ninetecrl 
propofitions to his confkleration, which, if 
complied with, would have rendered him en« 
tirely fubfervient to their commands. Their 
import was, that the privy- council, the prin- 
cipal officers of ftate, the governors of the 
king's children, the commanders of the forts^ 
his fleet, and army, fhould be all appointed by, 
and under the controul of parliament; thaf 
papifts (hould be punifhed by their authority i 
that the church and liturgy fhould be reform* 
ed at their difcretion ; and that fuch members 
as had been difplaced, Ihould be reftored. Thele 
propofals, which, if they had been comfdied 
with, would have moukied the government in- 
fo an ariftocracy, were^ happily for pofleriey, re* 
jcfted by the king. *« 'Should I grant thcfc de* 
^ nvands, (aid he, in his reply, I might be waited 
** on bare-headed-, I might have my hand kiffed, 
** the title.^f majefty be continued to me^ and 
« the king's authority lignified by both houfes 
« of parliament, might be Hill the ftyle of 

*^ your 
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^* your commands ; I might have fwords and 
•' maces carried before me, and pleafe myfelf 
•* with the fight of a trown atid fceptrc (tho* 
** even thefe twigs would not long flourifli, 
** when ttie ftock upon which they grew was 
•* dead) : but as to true and real power, I 
•* fhoruld remain but the outfidc, . but the jricM 
♦* ture, bm the fign of a king/* War on any 
terms was, therefore, ^fteemed preferable to 
fuchan rgnominious peace^ Thus the king 
and his parliament mutually reproached each 
other for beginning a fcene of flaughter, of^ 
If bich both were equally culpable. 
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CHAP. XXXL 
CHARLES L (Continued.) 

A.V. 164s. ^^ O period fince England began could (hew 
fo many inftances of courage, abilities, and 
virtue, as the prefent-fatal oppofition called 
forth into exertfoni Now was the time when 
talents of all kinds, unchecked by authority, 
were called from the Ipwer ranks of life to 
difputc for power and pre-eminence. Both' 
fides, equally confident of the jufliicc of their 
caufe, appealed to God to judge of the rcdi- 
tude of their intentions. The parliament 
was convinced that it fought for heaven, 
by aflferting its regards for a peculiar mode 
of wbrfiiip 9 and the king was not lefs con- 
vinced that his claims were facred, as he 
had ever been taught to confider them as of 
divine original. Thus pallion and enthufiafm 
on each fide animated the combatants ; and 
courage, rather than condudt among thefe un- 
difciplined troops, decided the fortune of the 
day. 

Never was contefi: more unequal than feem-. 

cd at firft Tjetween the contending parties j the 

. king 
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king being entirely deftitute of every advan* 
tagc. His revenue had been feizcd by par- 
liament; all the fea-port towns were in their 
hands,exceptNcwcaftle, and thus they werepof- 
fcffedof the cuftoms, which thefe could fupply ; 
the fleet was at their difpofal ; all magazines of 
arms and ammunition were fetzed for their ufe ; 
and they hail tTic wishes of all the moft aftivi 
members of thi nation. 

To oppofe this, the king had that acknow- 
ledged reverence which was paid to royalty, 
to give fanftion to his caufe. The greater 
part of the nobility adhered to him, as their 
diftinftions muft rife or fall with the fource of 
honour. Mofl: of the men of education alfo,' 
and the ancient gentry, ftill confidered loyalty 
as a virtue, and armed their tenants and fer- 
vants in his caule. With thefe followers and 
hopes, therefore, he refolved to take tlie field, 
and ere(fted the royal ftandard at Nottingham: 

Manifeiloes on the one fide and the other 
were now difpcrfed throughout the whole 
kingdom; and the people were univerfally 
divided between two factions, diftinguifted by 
the names of Cavaliers and Roundheads. The 
king, to bind himfelf by the moft folemn en- 
gagements to his people, made the followinjg 
proteftation before his whole army. 

*f* I do promife, in the prcfcnce of almighty 
S3 < « God, 
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* ^^ God, and as I hope for his ble^lng m4 pro* 

** tcftion, that I will, to the utmoft of my 
^^ power, defend and maintain the (r^e re- 
** foriped proteftant religion, eftahlifbed in the. 
^ church of England i and, by tbf grace of 
•* God, in the f^me will live an^ di<r, 

** I dcfire that the laws ^^y bf ?Y«r ^h« 
•^ meafure of my government, and th^t the 
•* liberty and property of the fubjeft may bef 
«* prcfervcd by them with ^he fame care as 
•• my own juft rights. A^d if it pleafe GocJ 
ff by his bleffing on this army, r^ifed for my 
<* neceffary defence, to prefcrve rpe from the 
t« prefent rebellion, I do fftlemnly and faith- 
♦« fully promife; in the fight of God, to paain- 
<^ tain the jutt privileges and freedoai of par- 
♦* liament, and to governs W the utmoft ^f my 
•• power, by the known ftatutea and cuftoma 
♦• of the kingdom j and particularly to obfcrve 
♦* iiiviolably the lawa to which I have given 
^ . <* my confcnt this parliamect. Nlean while, 
«• if this emergence, and the great necefluy 
•^ to which I am driven, beget any violation 
<* of law, I hope it (hall be imputed by God 
" and man to the authors of this war, not to 
^* me, who' have fo earneftly laboured tq pre» 
^ ferve the pcacc-of the kingdom. 

^* When I willingly fail in thefc particulars, 
<* I ihali cxpc^ no aid or relief from man, 

<* nof 
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« nor any protcdlion from above. But in 
*^ this refolution I hope for the chearful affift- 
^^ ance of all. good men, and am confident of 
•Mhc hlcffing of heaven." 

The fincerit^ with which this fpeech was ^ 
delivered, and the juftice of its contents, ferved 
CO itrengthen the king's caufe. At firft he 
appeared in a very low condition ; befides the 
train*bands of the county, raifed by Sir John 
I^igby, the (heriff, he had not got together 
three hundred infantry. His cavalry, which 
compofed his chief ftrengtb, exceeded not 
eight hundred, and were very ill provided 
with arms. However, he was foon gradually 
reinforced from all quarters ; but not being 
' then in a condition to face his enemies, he 
tbpught it prudent to retire by flow marches 
to Derby, and thence to Shrewibury, in order 
%o countenance the levies which his friends 
Vftvc making in thofe quarters. 

In the mean timet the parliament were not^ 
rcmifs in preparations on their fide. They, 
had a magazine of arms at Hull, and Sir John 
Hotham was appointed governor of that place 
by parliament. Charles had fome time before 
prefented himfelf before that town, but was re- 
! fufed admilHon : and from this they.drew their 
jprincipal refources. The forces alfoy which , 

. S 4 had 
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had been every where raifed on pretence of thtf 
icrvice of Ireland, were now more openly en- 
lifted by the parliament for their own pur- 
pofes ; and the command given to the earl of 
EflcK, a bold man, who rather defired to fee 
monarchy abridged, than totally deftroyed. 
In London, no lefs than four thoufand men 
were enlifted in one day ; and the parliament 
voted a declaration, which they required every 
member to fubfcribe, that they would live and 
die with their general. Orders were alfo iflued 
cut for loans of money and plate, which were 
to defend the king, and both houfes of parlia- 
ment J for they ftill preferved this ftyle. This 
brought immenfe quantities of plate to the 
treafury ; and fo great was men's ardour in the 
caufe, that there was more than they could 
find room for. By thefe means they found 
themfelves in a fhort time at the head of fix- 
teen thoufand men ; and the cjarl of Effex led 
them towards ^Northampton againft the king. 

The army of the royalifts was not fo great 
AS that of Efiex ; however it was fuppofed to 
be better difciplined, and better and^condufted^ 
The two fons of the unfortunate Eledor Pa- 
latine, prince Rupert and prince Maurice, 
cflfered their fervices to the king, and were 
gladly accepted, A flight advantage gained 

by 
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by prince Rupert over colonel Sandys, in the 
beginning, gave great hopes of his future afti- 
vity, and infpired the army with refolution to 
hazard a battle. So little were both armies 
ikilled in the arts and flratagems of war, that 
they were within fix miles of each other before 
they were acquainted with their mutual ap- 
proach i and, what is remarkable, they had 
been ten days within twenty miles of each 
other without knowing it. 

EdgC'Hill was the firft place where the two 
armies were put in array againft each other, 
and the country firft drenched in civil flaughter. 
It was a dreadful fight, to fee above thirty thou- 
fand of the bravcft men in the world, inftead 
of employing their courage abroad, turning 
it againft each other, while the deareft friends^ 
and the neareft kinfmcn, embraced oppofite . 
fides, and prepared to bury their private re- 
gards in factious hatred. In the beginning of 
this engagement. Sir Faithful Fortefcue^ who 
had levied a troop for the Jrifii war, but had 
been obliged to ferve in the parliamentary ar- 
my, deferted to the royalifts ; and fo intimidat-^ 
^ cd the parliamentary forces, that the ,whoIe 
body of cavalry fled. The right wing of their 
army followed the example; but the viftors 
too eagerly purfuing, Efltx's body of referve 

wheeled 
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wheeled upon the rear of the purfuers, and 
made great havock among them. After the 
royalifts had a liitle recovered from their fur- 
prize, they made a vigorous fiand ; and both 
fides, for a time, ftood gazing at each other, 
without fufficient courage to renew the attack. 
They all night lay under arms, and next morn- 
ing found themfelves in light of, each other i 
this had been the time for the king to have 
ftruck a decifive blow •, he loft the opportunity, 
and both fides feparated with equal loTs. Five 
ihoufand men are faid to have been found dead 
on the field of battle. 

It would be tedious, and no way inftrudive, 
to enter into the marchings, and countermarch- 
ings of thefe undifciplined and ill condu^led 
armies:. war was a new trade to the Engliih, 
as they had not feen an hoftile engagement in 
the ifland for near a century ' before. The 
queen came to re-inforce the royal party ; (he 
had brought foldiers and ammunition from 
Holland, and immediately departed to furnilh 
more. But the parliament, who knew its own 
ftrength, was no way difcouraged. Their de-* 
mands feemed to encreafe in proporticui to their 
lofles ; and as they were reprefied in the field, 
they grew roott haughty in the cabinet. Such 
governors as gave up their fortre&s to thekiog, 

were 
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were attainted of high treafon. It was in vain 
for the king to fend propofals^ after any fucr 
cefs, this Only raifed their pride and their anU 
mof|cy. But though this dedre in the king 
to m^ke pc^ce with his fubjefts was the high-r 
eft encpmium Qn his hu^iii^nity, yet his long 
negpci^tions, oAe of which he carried on at Ox- 
ford, were faulty as a warrior. He wafted that 
time in altercation and treaty, which he ihould 
have employed in vigorous exertions in the field. 
However, his firft campaign, upon the whole, 
wore a favourable- afpcdt. One vidory fol- 
lowed after another ; Cornwall was reduced to 
peace and obedience under the king :' a vidory 
was gained over the>parliamentarians at Strat* 
tcin Hill, in Devonfhire, another at Rounda* 
way Down, about two miles from the Devizes ; 
and ftill a third at Chalgravc Field. Briftol 
was befiegcd and taken -, and Gloucefter was 
befieged : the battle of Newbury was favourV 
able to the royal caufe, and great hopes of 
fuccefs were formed from an army in the North, 
raifed by the marquis of Ncwc^ftle. ^ 

But in this campaign, the two braved; and 
greatcft men of their refpeftive parties were 
killed ; as if it was intended, by the kindneft 
of Providence, that they ihould be exempted 
from Seeing (he miferies and th^ flaughter 

which 
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which were (hortly to cnfuc. Thefe ^w^crc 
John Hampden, and Lucius Cary, lord Falk- 
land. 

In an incurfion made by prince Rupert to 
within about two miles of the enemies quar- 
ters, a great booty was obtained. This the 
parliamentarians attempted to refcue; and 
Hampden at their head, overcook the royalifts 
on Chalgrave Field. As he was ever the firft 
. to enter into the thickefl of the battle, he was 
ihot in the fhoulder with a brace of bullets, 
and the bone broke. Some days after, he 
died in great pain j nor could his whole party, 
had their army met a total overthrow, have 
been caft into greater confternation. Even 
Charles his enemy felt for his difafter, and 
offered his own furgeon to afTifl: his cure. 
Hampden, whom we have fcen in the beginning 
of thcfe troubles refufe to pay fhip- money, 
gained, by his inflexible integrity, the efteem 
even of his enemies. To thcfe he added affa* 
bility in converfation, temper, art, eloquence 
in debate, and penetration in counfel. 

But Falkland was ilill a greater lofs, and a 
greater charadcr. He added to Hamden's fe* 
vere principles, a politenefs add elegance, but 
then beginning to be known in England. He 
had boldly withftood the king's prctfenfions, 

while 
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whtle he faw him making a bad ufe of his 
power; but when he perceived the defign'of 
the parliament, to overturn the religion and 
the conftitution of his country, he changed 
his fide, and ftedfaftly attached himfelf to the 
crown. From the beginning of the civil war, 
his natural chcarfulnefs and vivacity forfook 
him; he became melancholy, fad, pale, and 
negligent of his perfon. When the two ar- * 
nilcs were in fight of each other, and prepar- 
ing for the battle of Newbury, he appeared 
defirous of terminating his life, fince he could 
not compofe the miferics of his country. Still 
anxious for his country alone, he dreaded 
the too profperous fuccefs of his own party, 
as much as that of the enemy ; and he pro- 
fefTed that its miferies had broken his heart. 
His ufual cry among his friends, after a deep - 
filence, and frequent fighs, was Peace! Peace! 
He now faid, upon the morning of the en- 
gagement, that he was weary of the times, and 
(hould leave them before night. He was (hot 
by a mufquet-ball in the belly ; and his body 
was next morning found among an heap of 
flain. His writings, his elegance, his juflice, 
and his courage, defer ved fuch a death of glory ; 
and they found it. 



The 
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The kingt that he might make preparatiOM 
during the wiACer for the eafiiing campaign, 
tad to oppofe the deligns of the Weftminfler 
parliaitient, called one at Oxford^ and this 
was the firft time that England faw two par^ 
liametits fitting at the fame time. His houfe 
of peers was pretty full; his bOuffe of com^ 
mons confifted of about an hundred and forty^ 
which amounted to not aboi^ ha$f of the other 
houfe of commdns. From this iliadow of « 
|>arliament he received fome fillies, aiter 
Irhich it was prorogued, and never after af« 
fciiibled. 

In the mean time the parliamtnt was equatiy 
active on their fide. They pafled an ordi^ 
nance, commanding ail the iilhabittots of 
London and its nlei^bourhood fo retrench a 
meal a week, ahd td pay the value of it fof 
the fdpport of the public caufe. But whM 
was much more effeftual, the Scotch, who" 
confidered their claims as fimilar, led a ftroi^ 
army to their afliftance. They levied ain iraay 
of fourteen thoufand men in the icaft, Ondcr the 
' earl of Manchcfter j they had an aniry of ten 
thoufand men under EiTex, another 6f nearly 
the fame force, undfcr Sir William Waller. 
Thefe were fuperior to any force the king 
could bring into the field 5 and were well ap- 
pointed 
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pointed with ammunition, provifions, ahd 
pay- 

Hoftilities, whieh even during the winter a, d. 1644. 
fealbn had never been wholly difcontinued, 
wert renewed in fpring with their ufual fury, 
and ferved to defolate the kingdocti^ without 
deciding victory. Each county jwned that 
fidief to which it was addicted from motives 
of convi<^ion, intereft, or fear, though fomt 
ebferved a perfed: neutrality* Several frc-* 
qtkfnUy petitioned for peace ; and all the wife 
and good were earned in the cry. "What par- 
ticularly deferves remark, was an attempt of - , ' 
the women of London ; who, to the number 
of two or three thoufand, went in a body to 
the houfe of commons, earneftly demanding a 
peace. " Give us thofe traitors, faid they, 
that are againit a peace ; givie them, that we 
my tear them in pieces." The guards found 
fiime difficutly in quelling this ii^urredion^ 
and one or two women loft their lives in thtf 
fray. 

The battle of Marfton-Moor was the be-* 
ginning of the king's misfortunes and difgrace* 
The Scotch and parliamentarian arniy had joiB'^ 
td^ and were befieging York -, when prince R«** 
pert, joined by the marquis of Newcaftle, de- 
termined to raife the fiege. Both fides dre\^ 
2 up 
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upon Marfton^Moor, to the number of fifty 
thoufand, and the vidtory feemed long unde* 
cidcd between them. Rupert, who command- 
ed the right wing of the royalifts, was oppofed 
by Oliver Cromwell, wTio now firft came into 
notice, at the head of a body of troops, whom 
he had taken care to levy and difcipline. Crom- 
well was vidtorious ; he pulhed his opponents 
oflF the field, followed t|ic vanquiflied, return- 
ed to a fecond engagement, and a fecond vic- 
tory •, the prince's whole train of artillery was 
taken, and the royalifts never after recovered 
the bIow» 

While the king was unfortunate in the field, 
he was not more fuccefsful in negociation. A 
treaty was begun at Uxbridge, which, like all 
others, came to nothing* The puritans de- 
manded a total abolition of the epifcopacy, and 
all church ceremonies ; andthefe Charles, from 
convi£bion, from intereft, and perfgafion, was 
not willing to permit. He had all along ad- 
hered to the epifcopal jurifdidion, not only 
becaufe it was favourable to monarchy, but 
becaufe all his adherents were pafllionately de- 
voted to it. He efteemed bilhops as eflential 
to the chriftian church ; and thought himfelf 
bound, not only by temporal, but fa^cred ties, 
to defend them. The parliament w^s as ob- 

ftinately 
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fiiiiately bent upon rernqving this ord6f ^ and 
to fliew their rcfolution, began with the forc- 
mofl: of the number. 

, William Laud, archbilhop of Canterbury^ 
as we have already feen, had been imprifoned 
in the Tower at the fame time with Strafford ; 
and .he had patiently endured fo long a con* 
iinement, without being brqught to any triah 
He was now, therefore, accufed of high trea- 
fon, in endeavouring to fubvert the fundamen- 
tal laws, and of other high crimed and mifde- 
meanor$. The groundlefs charge of popery^ 
which his life^ and afterwards his death belied. 
Was urged againft him. In his defence^ hefpoke 
fcveral hours, with that courage which feems 
the refult of innocence and integrity. The lords, 
who were his judges^ appeared willing to acquit 
him I but the commons^ hisaccufers, finding how 
hi$ trial was likely to go, pafTed an ordinance for 
hi^ execution, and terrified the lords who conti- 
fined o&ftinate to give ibeif confcnt^ Scvtn 
peers abne voted in this important quefiion ; all 
the reft, either from fhame or fear^ did .not 
appear. When brought to the fcafFold,* this 
venerable prelaftc, without any terror, but in 
tfie ufual tone of his exhortations from th^ 
pulpit, made the people a long fpcech. He 
told them that he had examined his heart ; ' 
Vol. III. T and 
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and thanked God that he found no fins there, 
which defcrved the death he was going to fuf- 
fer. The king, he faid, had been traduced 
by fome, as labouring to introduce popery; 
but he believed him as found a proteflant as 
any man in the kingdom ; and as for parlia- 
ments, though he difliked the conduA of one 
or two, 'yet he never defigned to change the 
laws of his country, or the proteftant religion. 
After he had prayed for a few minutes, the 
executioner fevered his head at a blow. It 
' is indeed a melancholy confideration, that in 
thefe times' of trouble, the beft men were 
thofe on either fide who chiefly fuffered. 

The deith of Laud was followed by a total 
alteration of the ceremonies of the church. The 
• _ Liturgy was, by a public ad, abolifhcd the 'day 
he died, as if he had been the only obllacle to its 
former removal. The church of England was in 
all refpefts brought to a conformity to the pu- 
ritanical cfl?abli(hment ; while the citizens of 
London, and the Scotch army, gave public 
thanks for fo happy an alteration. 

The total abolition of the reformed reli- 
gion, as eftabliflied by queen ^Elizabeth, fcemed 
at firft to promife vigour and confiftehce to 
the counfcls bf the parliamentarians. But. 
fuch is the nature of man, that if he does not 
I find. 
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find, he makes oppofition. From the moment 
the puritans began to be apparently united, 
and ranked under one denomination of prelby* 
terians, they began again to divide into frefb 
parties, each profeffing different views and in* 
terefts.. One part of the houfe was Gompofed 
of Prefbyterians, ftridly fo ca.lled -, the other, 
though a minority, of Independents, a new 
fedt that had lately been introduced, and gain-" 
ed ground lurprifingly^ 

The difference between thcfe two fefts would 
be hardly worth mentioning, did not their re* 
ligious opinions influence their political con<* 
dud. The church of England, as we have 
feen, had appointed bifhops of clerical ordi« 
nation, and a book of common prayer. The 
prefbyterians exclaimed againft both j they 
wer^ for having the church governed by cler* 
gymen eledted by the people, and prayers made 
without premeditation. The independent* 
went ftill farther ; they excluded all the clergy, 
they maintained that every man might pray in * 
public, exhort his audience,^ and explain the 
fcriptures. Their political fyftem kept pace 
with their religious. Not contented with re* 
ducing the king to a firft magillrare, which 
was the aim of the prefbyterians, this feft 
afpired at the abolition not only of all monar^ 
T 2 chy^ 
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dby, but of ill fubordination. They tnaiit^ 
taiflcd,ancl chey maintained right, that aUrne/t 
were born equal ; but they alleged alfo, that 
rio accidehtal or artificial inftitutions coald dc- 
ftroy this equality ; and there they were de- 
ceived. Could fuch a plan of government as 
theirs be prafticable, it wduld no doubt be 
the moft happy j but the wife and induftrious 
muft in every country prevail over the weak 
and idle ; and the bad fuccefs of the inde- 
pendent fcheme fopn after fhewed how ill 
adapted fuch fpcculative ideis were to human 
infirmity. Poficfled, however, with art high 
idea of their own rcftitude, both in religion' 
and politics, they gave way to a forly pridt, 
which is ever the refult of narrow manners 
and folitary.thmking. 

Thefe wcre^a body of men that were how 
growing into confideration •, their apparent 
fanflity, their natural courage excited 'by en- 
thufrafm, and their unceafing perfeverance, 
' begiln to work confiderable efiedls ; and tho^ 
they were out- numbered in the houfe of com- 
mons, which was compofed of more enlight- 
ened minds, they formed • a majority in the 
army, made up chiefly of the lowcft of the 
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Thie rpyaljfts endeavoured to throw a ridrf* 
cu)e on this fanaticifm, without being fenfiblc 
how rpuph rc^fon they had to apprehend its 
,49flgeP0W3 <:onfcquences. ' The forces of the 
king were .united by much feebler ties j and 
licence among them, which had been intro- 
duced by the want of pay, had arifen to a^an- 
^erous height, rendering them as fqrmidablc 
to their friends as their enemies. To encreafe 
rhis unpopularity, the king finding the par- 
jiament of Scotland as wcU as that of Eng- 
land declaring againft him, thought proper to 
.make a truce with the papifts of Ireland, in or- 
der fo bring over the Englilh forces who 
ierved in that kingdom. With thefe trpops he 
alfo received fome of the native Iri/h into his 
fervice, who ftill retained their fiercenefs and- 
their barbarity. This gave the parliament a 
pjaufible oppgrtunity of upbraiding hiin^wich 
iaki/9g papifts into bis fervice, and gave *a co- 
lour to the ancient calunv)y of his having eli- 
cited them to rebel. Unfortunately, too foon 
.Stftcr it was found, that they rather encreafql 
(the hatred of iii$ fubje£ls, than added to the 
ftrengjh of ^is army. They were routed by 
Fairfax, one of the generals of the parliameot 
army ; »nd though they threw dawn their 
^tm^ they were flaughtercd without mercy. 

T 3 It 
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It is faid that fcveral women were found among 
the flain, who .with long knives had done con- 
fiderable execution ; but the animofity of the 
Eoglifh againft thefe wretches at that time, 
might have given rife to the report. 

Thefe misfortunes were foon after fucceeded 
by another. Charles, who had now retired to 
Oxford, found himfelf at the head of a tur- 
bulent fedicious army, who, from wanting pay, 
were fcarcely fubjedt to control •, while, on the 
other hand, the parliamentarians were w^II 
fupplied and paid, and held together from 
principle. The parliament, to give them an 
example of difintereftednefs in their own pon- 
duft, paffed an aft, called the Self-denying or^ 
dinance^ which defervcd all commendation. 
They refolved, left it (hould be fuggefted 
by the nation that their intent was to make 
tHemfelves mailers, that no member of their 
houfe fhould have a command in the army. 
The former generals were therefore changed ; 
the earls of Effcx, Denbigh, and Manchcfter, 
gave up their commiflions j and Fairfax, who 
was now appointed general with Cromwell, 
who found means to keep at once his feat and 
• his commiflion, new modelled the army. This, 
•which might at firft have feemed to weaken 
their forces, gave them ticw fpirit ; and the 

foldiersi^ 
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fbldiers, become more confident in ihtxv new 
commanders, were irrefiftible. 

Never was a more Angular army aflttpbled 
than that which now drew the fword i'n the par- 
liamentary caufe. The officers exercifed the 
office of chaplains 5 and, during the intervals 
of adion, inftrufted their troops by fermons, 
prayers, and exhortations. Rapturous ecfta* 
cics fupplied the place of ftudy and refledion •, 
and while they kindled as they fpoke, they 
afcribed their own warmth to a defcent of the 
fpirit from heaven. ^The private foldiers, 
feized with the fame fpirit, employed their va- 
cant hours i-n prayer, in perufing the holy 
fcriptures, in ghoftly conferences. When 
marching to the field of battle, the hymn. and 
the ejaculation, mixed their notes with thofc 
of the trumpet. An army thus aduated be- 
came invincible. 

The well-difputed battle, which decided the 
fate of Charles, was fought at Nafcby, a vil- June 14, 
lagc in Yorkfhire. The main body of the 
royal army was commanded by lord Aft- 
ley, prince Rupert led the right wing. Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale the left, and the king 
himfelf headed the body of referve. On the 
oppofite fide, Fairfax and Skippon command- 
ed the main body •, Cromwell led on the right 
T 4 / wing^ 
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wing, and Ircton, his fon-in-law, the left. 
Prince Rupert attacked the left wing with his 
vfual impetuofity and fuccefs : they were 
broke and.purfued as far as the viUag^ ; bpt 
he loft time in attempting to make himfclf 
inafter of their artillery. Cromwell, in the 
mean time, was equally fuccefsful on h|s fide, 
and broke through the enemies horfc after 9 
very obftinate refiftance. While thefe were 
thus engaged, the infantry on both fides main- 
tained the conflift with equal ardour ; but in 
fpite of the efforts of Fairfax ^nd Skippon, 
their battalions began to give way. But it 
was now th^t Cromwell returned with his vic» 
torious forces, and charged the king's infantry 
lA flank with fuch vigour, that a tot^l rout 
begari to enfue. By this time prince Rupert 
had rejoined the king, and the fmall body of 
referve ; but his troops, though vx£bork>t]$, 
fould not be brought to a fecond charge.. 
They were at all times licentipps a^nd un^- 
vernable ; but they were now intimi^Jatcd j 
for the parliamentarians having recovered 
from the lirft (hock^ ftood r^ady in prdcr 
of battle to receive thcm^ The king was'dc-^ 
|irou8 of charging them at the head of his re-^ 
ferve j but the earl of G^nwarth, who rode 
^y his majefty'§ fide, fcizing the bridle of hi$ 

horfc, 
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horie, turned him round, faying, with a lou4 
, 4E>ath, ** Will you go upQji your d^ath in an 
>« inft*nt/' The troppsieeing this motipjj, 
wheeled to the right, and rode off in fgch con- 
fuCiont that they cogid pot be rallied again 
during th^ reft pf the day. The king per- 
ceiving the battle wholly Ipft, was obliged tp 
;abandon the field to his enemies, who took 
all his caiuioii, baggage, and abpve five thpu- 
fand, prifoncrs. 

• This fatal blow the king never ^fter recp- 
vered % his army was dii'perfed, and the con«- 
Tqueror* made as many captives as they thpughc 
proper. Among the other fpoijs wken pn 
this occafion, the king's cabinet of letters wa^ 
feizcd, in which w^s contained all his private 
icorrefpondence with the qucen» Thefe were 
J^iortly after ppbliflied by the cpnjmand pf the 
parliament, who took a vulgar and brutal plea^ 
fure in ridiculing all thofe tender cffufionp 
ivhich were never drawn up for the public eye. 
The battle o£ Nafeby put tb6 parliainent- 
IKrians in poflHTion of aknoft air the ftrong ci- 
ties of tbe kingdom. Briftol, Bridgewater« 
Cbefter^ Sberborn, and Bath. ' Exeter was bei- 
&ged ; and all the king'3 tropps in the weft- 
em counties being cntirdy difperfed, Fairf^ 
pueflpd the pUfe, and it furrendered at difr 

a cretioq. ^ 
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cretion. The king's intcrcfts feetned going to 
ruin on every quarter. The Scotch arnny, 
which, as has been faid, took part with the par- 
liament, having made themfelves mailers of 
Carlifle after an obftinate fiege, marched fouth 
and laid fiege to Hereford. Another en- 
gagement followed between the king and the 
parliamentarians, in which his forces were pot 
to the rout by colonel Jones, a tboufand of 
his men made prifoners, andv^ive hundred 
flain. Thus furrounded, harrafled on every 
fide, he retreated to Oxford, that in all con- 
ditions of his fortune had held fteady to his 
caufe ; and there he refolved to offer new terms 
to his victorious purfuers. 

Nothing could be more affedling than the 
king's ntuation during his abode at Oxford. 
Saddened by his late melancholy difafters, im- 
preffed with the apprehenfions of fuch as 
hung over him, harraffed by the murmurs of 
thofe who had followed his caufe, and ftung 
with forrow for his incapacity to relieve them. 
He now was willing to grant the parliament 
their own terms, and at any rate ^o procure a 
reconciliation. He therefore fent them repeated 
meffages to this purpole, but they never 
deigned to make him the leaft reply. At laft, 
aifter reproaching him with the blood fpilt dur- 
ing 
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ing the war, they told him that they were 
preparing fome bills, to which if he would 
conlcnt, they would then be able to judge of 
his pacific inclinations. 

In the, mean time Fairfax was approaching 

with a powerful and vidorious army, and was 

taking the proper meafures of laying fiege to 

Oxford, which promifcd an eafy furrender. 

To bef taken captive, and led in triumph by 

his infolent fubjefts, was what Charles juftly 

abhorred ; and every infuk and violence was 

to be dreaded from the foldiery, who had felt 

the effefts of his oppofition. In this delpc- 

rate extremity he embraced a meafure which, 

in any other fituation, might juftly lie under 

the imputation of imprudence and indifcretion. 

He refolved to give himfclf up to the Scotch 

army, who had never teftified fuch implacable 

animofity againft him, and to truft. to their 

loyalty for the reft. 

That he might the better conceal his delign 
from the people of Oxford, orders were given 
at every gate of the city for allowing three 
perfons to pafs. In the night, the king, ac- 
compamed by one doftor Hu^fon, and Mr, 
Alhburnham, took the road towards London, 
travelling as Alhburnham's fervant. He, in 
faft, came fo near London, that be once en- 
' \ tertained 
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tert^ined fome (hpughfs qf tnf^ring thgt city, 

(ind pf throwing hifufclf on fhe mercy af the 

parli^rpent. At laft, after p^tOlng through 

many crofs-roads and bye-ways, he arrived at 

the Scotch capip before Newark, 4nd difco- 

jtn. 30, vered himfelf to lord J^even, the Scotch ge^ 
1646. : ' ° 

peral. 

The Scotch, who had before given I^ 
fome general afiurances of their fidelity ^nd 
protcftion, now fccmcd greatly fiurprifccJ ac 
Jiis arrival snapng them, Inftpad of beftow- 
ing a thought on his interefts, they inft^tly 
entered into ^ confuk^tioi) ppoq their pwn. 
The commiflioners of their ^rmy fcpt up an 
accpvint of the king's arrival tp the p^rlia- 
ment, and declared, that his coming w.^s al- 
together unipvited and unexpex^bed. Ip the 
mean time they prevailed upon tfaj? king fo 
give dircjftiops for furrendering a)J his g^rrl- 
fons to the parliament, with w^if:!) fi^ oom- 
plied. In returq for tjhi;? condcfcenfion they 
treated him with very Ipng ferippns ^mong 
th^ pc^lcH^^lfs, ^nd witl) thie mpA c^^tiojos 
jcferye, but yery different from refpp4t, SOP^g 
t\uf pfiicerf. jlje pf^/^ichers pf the party in- 
fjeed infuked hlp) fvqm fhc pulpjp y^jf}^ owe 
jpf thpm, gftfr reproaching J^im to hip ftpp 
W-ith.hi^ WfcpnfJufl-, prdered t^a| p&lm to he 
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furig, ^*hich begins, 

'•^ Why doft thou, Tyrant, boafl thyfelf 
Thy wicked deedis to praife,'* 

The king flood up, and called for that Pfalm^ 
which begins with thefe word? : 

*' Have mercy^ Lord^ on me I pray, 
For men would me.devcJUr/* 

The Audience accordingly fung this Pfalm in 
compafiflon to majefty in diftreft. 

Thfe parliament being informed of the fcing*s 
captivity, immediately entered into i treaty 
with the Scotch about delivering up their pri- 
foner. The Scotch had, from their firft entrance 
into England, been allowed pay by the par- 
liament, in order to prevent their plundering 
the country ; rpuch of this^ however, remain- 
ed unpaid, from the unavoidable neceffities of 
the times, and much more was claimed by 
the Scotch than was really due, Neverthe- 
lefs, they now faw this a convenient time for 
infifting on their arrears ; and they refolved to 
make the king the inftrument by which this 
money was to be obtained. After various de- 
bates upon this head between them and the 
parliament, in which they pretended to great 
honour, an4 infifted upon many punftilios, 
ihey agreed, that upon payment of four hun- 
dred 
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dred thoufand pounds they would deliver up 
the king to his enemies, and this ^as chear- 
fully complied with. An adtion fo atrocious 
may be palliated, but can' never be defended ; 
they returned home laden with plunder, and 
the reproaches of all good men. i 

From this period, to the defpotic govern- 
ment of Cromwell, the conftitution was con- 
vulfed with all the agitations of fadion, guilt, 
ignorance, and enthufiafm. The kingly power 
beiqg laid low, the parliament attempted to 
affume the rein -, but they were foon to fubmit 
in turn to the military power, which, like all 
democracies, was turbulent, tran(ient> feeble, 
and bloody. 
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CHAR XXXII. 
. CHARLES L' (Continued.) 

X HE king being delivered over by the 
Scotch to the parliamentary commiffioners, he 
was conduftcd under a guard to Holmby Caf- 
tle, in Northamptonihire. They treated hirti 
in confinement with the moft rigorous fevc- 
rity, difmiffing all his ancient fervants, debar- 
ring him from all vifits, and cutting ofF alt 
communication with his friends and family. 

The civil war was ndw over ; the king had 
abfolvcd his followers from their allegiance, 
and the parliament had now no enemy to fear, 
except thofe very troops by which they had 
extended their overgrown authority. But in 
proportion as the terror of the king's power 
diminifhcd, the divifions between the inde- 
pendents and the prelbyterians became more 
apparent. The majority in the houfc were of 
the prelbyterian fefl: ; but the majority of the 
army were ftaunch independents. At the 
head of this fedt was Cromwell, who fccretly 
direfted its operations, and invigorated all their 
meafures. 

Oliver 
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Oliver CrotnweU, whofe talents now begai) 
to appear in full luftre, was cht Ton of a pri* 

vace gentleman of Huntingdon ; but being 
the fon of a fecond brother^ be inherited a 
very fmall paternal fortune. He had been 
fent to Cambridge ; but his inclinations not 
at that time turning to the calm occupations 
of elegant literature, he was remarkable only 
for the profligacy of his condud, and the 
wafting hi$ paternal fortune. It was, perhaps^ 
bis poverty that induced him to fall into the 
oppofite extreme (hortly after ^ for, from being 
one of the moft debauched men m the king^ 
dom, he became the moft rigid and abftemious. 
The fame vehemence of temper, which had 
tranfported him into the extreines of pleafure^ 
now diftinguifhed his religious habits. He 
endeavoured to improve his fhattered fortunes 
by agriculture^ but this expedient ferved only 
to plunge him in further difBculties. He was 
even determined to go over and fec^tle in NeW 
England j but was hindered by the king's or- 
dinance 'to the contrary. Prom accident of 
intrigue, he was choferi member for chc town 
of Cambridge, in the long parliament ; but he 
feemed at firft to poffefs no tafcnts for oratory, 
•his perfon being ungraceful, his drefs llovenly, 
his elocution homely, tedious, obfcure, and 

embar^ 
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€flhbarrafled. He made up, however, by 2eat 
iind perfcvcrance, what he wanted in natural 
powers J and being erfdowed with unftiaken in- 
trepidity, much difilmulation, and a thorough 
convidion of the reftitude of his caufcj he rofc^ 
through the gradations of preferment, to the 
poll of lieutenant-general under Fairfax ; but^ 
in reality, poffcfling the fopremc command 
over the whole army. 

Soon after the retreat of the Scotch, the , 
prefbyterian party^ feeing every thing reduced 
to obedience, began to talk of difmiflfing a 
conGderable part of the army^ and to fend the 
reft to Ireland. It may eafily be fuppofed^ 
that for every reafon the army w^te as unwil- 
ling to difband^ as to be led over into a coun-^ 
try as yet uncivilized, uncultivated, and bar- 
barous. Cromwell took care to infpire them 
with an horror of either ; they foved him for 
his bravery and religious zeal, and ftill more 
for his fecming afFedion to them. 'Inftead^ 
thfrefore, of preparing to difbartd^ they refolv* 
ed to petition 5 and they began by defiring 
an indemnity, ratified by the king, for any 
illegal aftions which they might have commit- 
ted during the war. This the- commonsj in 
turn, treated with great feverity ; they votcd,^ 
that this petition tended to introduce mutiny. 

Vol. IH. U to ^ 
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to put conditions upon the parliament, to obftru^ 
the relief of the kingdom of Ireland -, and they 
threatened to proceed againft the promoters 
^ of it as enemies to the ftate and diilurbers of 
the public peace. 

The army now began to confider themfelves 
as a body dillind); from the commonwealth ; 
and complained, that they had fecured the 
general tranquility, while they were, at the 
fame time, deprived of the privileged of Eng- 
lilhmen. In oppofition, therefore, to the par- 
liament ^t Weftminfter, a military parliament 
was formed, compofed of the officers and 
^ common foldiers of eacK regiment. The prin* 

cipal officers formed a council to reprefent the 
^ body of peers; the foldiers eleded two men 

out of each company to reprefcnt the houfe 
of commons, and tbefe were called the Agita- 
tors of the army. . Cromwell took care to be 
one of the number, and thus contrived an eafy 
method under-hand of cooduding and pro- 
moting the fedition of the army. 

This fierce affcmbly having debated for a 
very Ihort time, declared, that they found 
many grievances to be rcdreffed ; and began 
by fpecifying fuch as they defired to be moft 
fpeedily removed. The very fanxc conduct 
which had formerly been ufed with fucccfs by 

the 
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the parliament againft their fovercign, was rtoyr 
put >n practice by the armyi againft the par- 
liament. As the commons granted every re- 
queft, the agitators rofe in their demands; 
thefc accufcd the army of mutiny and fedition; 
the army retorted the charge, and alledgedf 
that the king had been depofed only to make 
way for their ufurpations. 

The unhappy king, in the mean time, con- 
tinued a prifoner at Holmby caftlt -, and as 
his countenance might add fome authority to 
that fide which fhould obtain it, Cromwell, 
who fecretly conduced all the meafures of 
the army, while he apparently exclaimed 
againft their violence, refolved to feize the' 
king*s perfon. Accordingly a party of five 
hundred horfe appeared at Holmby cattle, 
under the command of one Joyce, who had 
been originally a taylor; but who, in the prefcnt 
confufioa of all ranks and orders, was advanr 
ced to the rank of cornet. Without any op- 
pofition he entered the king's apartment, 
armed with piftols, and told him, that he muft 
prepare to go with him. Whither ? faid the 
king. To the army, replied Joyce. By wliai; 
warrant ? aflced the king. Joyce pointed to 
his followers. ** Your warrant, replied Charles 
** is wrote in fair charaiScrs." And then 
U 2 without 
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without further delay he went into his coachf 
and was lafely conducted to the army who 
were haftenirtg to their rendezvous at Triplo- 
heath, near Cambridge, The next day Crom- 
well arrived among them, where he was receiv- 
ed with acclamations of joy, and was inftantly 
inverted with the fupreme commandk 

It was now that the commons perceived si 
fettled defign in the army to prefcribe laws to 
their employers -, and they did not fail to 
fpread the a^rm through the city. But it was 
too late to refift; the army, with Cromwell 
at their head, advanced with precipitation, and 
arrived in a few days at St Alban's ; fo that 
the commons now began to think of tempo- 
rizing- The declaration, by which they had 
voted the military petitioners enemies to the 
ftate, was recalled, and crazed from their 
journal book. But all fubmiflion was be- 
come vain ; the army ftill rofe in their de- 
mands, in proportion as thofc demands were * 
gratiBed, until at lail they entirely threw 
off the maflc, and claimed a right of modelling 
the whole government, and fettling the na- 
tion. 

But as too precipitate an aflumption of au- 
thority might appear invidious, Cromwell be- 

gaft 
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gan by accufing eleven .members of the houfe 
as guilty of high treafon, and enemies to the 
army. The members accufed were the very 
Jcaders of the prefbyterian party, the very men/ 
who had prefcribed fuch rigorous meafures to 
the king, and now, in their turn, were threa- 
tened with popular refentment. As they were 
the leading men in the houfe, the commons 
were willing to proteft them ; but the army 
infixing on their difmiffion, they voluntarily 
left the houfe, rather than be compelled to 
withdraw. 

At laft, the citizens of London, who had 
been ever foremoft in fedition, began to open 
their eyes, and to perceive that the conftitution 
was totally overturned. They faw an oppref- 
five parliament now fubjedted to a more op- 
preffive army ; they found their religion abo- 
liihed, their king a captive, and no hopes of 
redrefs but from another fcene of flaughter. 
In this exigence, therefore, the common-coun- 
cil aiTembled the militia of the city ; the works 
were manned, and a manifefto publifhed,' ag- 
gravating the hoftile intentions of the army. 
Finding that the houfe of commons, in com- 
pliance with the requeft of the army, had 
voted that the city militia (hould be difbanded, \ 

the multitude rofe, befieged the door of the 
U 3 houfe. 
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houfc, and obliged them to reverfc that vote 
ivhich 'they had pafled fo lately. 

In this manner was this wretched houfe in- 
timidated on either fide, obliged at one time to 
obey the army, at another, to comply with the 
clamours of the city rabble. This aflembly 
waSj in confequence, divided into parties, as 
vfual, oQe part fiding with the feditious citi- 
zens ; while the minority, with the two (beakers 
at their head, were for encouraging the army. In 
fuch an univerfal confufion, it is not to be ex- 
pefted that any thing lefs than a Reparation 
of the parties could take place ; and accord- 
ingly the two fpeakers, with fixty two mem- 
bers, fecretly retired from the houfe, and threw 
themfclves under the protedlion of the army, 
that were then ^t Hounflow- heath. They were 
received with fliouts and acclanlations, their 
integrity was extolled, and the whole body of 
the - foldiery, a formidable force of twenty- 
thoufand men, now moved forward to rein- 
ftate them in their fornier feats and ilations. 

In the mean time, that part of the houfe that 
-was left behind, refolved to aft with vigour, 
and refift the encroachments of the army. 
They chofe new fpeakers, ^hey gave orders 
for cnlifting troops, they ordered the train- 
bands to man the lines ; and the whole city, 
I boldly 
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boldly rcfolved to refill the invafion. But this 
refolution only held while the enemy was 
thought at adiftance, for when the formida- 
ble force of Cromwell appeared, all was obe- 
dience and fubmiflion 5 the gates were opened 
to the general, who attended the two fpeakers^ 
and the reft of the members, peaceably to their 
habitations. The eleven impeached members, 
being accufed as caufes of the tumult, were 
expelled, and moft of them retired to the con- 
tinent. The mayor, (hcriff, and three alder- 
men, were fent to the Tower ; fevcral citizens, 
and officers of militia, were committed to pri- 
fon, and the lihcs about the city were levelled 
to the ground. The command of the Tower 
was given to Fairfax, the general ; and the par- 
liament ordered 'him their hearty thanks for 
having difobeyed their commands. 

It now only remained to difpofe of the king, 
who had been fent by the army a prifoner to 
Hampton-Court. The independent army, at 
the head of whom was Cromwell, on one hand ; 
and the prefbyterians in the name of either 
houfe, on the other hand, treated feparately 
with him in private. He had at one time even 
hopes, that in thefe ftrugglcs for power, he 
might have been choicn mediator in the dif- 
pute i and he expefted that the kingdom, at 
U4 laft 
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Jaft fenfible of the miferics of anarchy, woiild^ 
like a froward child, hufhed with its own . im« 
portunities, fettle into its former tranquil con* 
ftitution. Howevc-r, in all his miferies and 
doubts, though at firfl: led about with the 
army, *nd afterwards kept a prifoncr by them 
Rt Hampton, fuch was his admirable equality 
of temper, that no difference was perceived in 
his countenance and behaviour. Though a 
captive in the hands of his molt inveterate 
enemies, he ftill fupported the dignity of a 
^ nionarch ; and he never one moment funk 
froth the confcioufnefs of his own fuperio*' 
fity. 

It is true, that at 6rft he was treated witk 
(bmp flattering marks of diftindion; he was 
p(?rmitt<jd to converfe with his old fervants, 
his chaplain^ were admitted to attend him, 
;and cekbrgite divine fervice their own way. 
Put the ipoft exquifite pleafure he enjoyed 
. was in the company of his children, with 
whom he had feveral interviews. The meet« 
ing on thcfp occafions was fo pathetic, that 
Crorpwell himfelf, who was once prefent, could 
pot help being moved; he was heard to declare, 
th^t \i^ had pever beheld fuch an affecting 
fcene before j and we muft do juftice to this 
• ^ fP^n's feelings, ;^s he was himfelf a tenderf^ther, 

2 Put 
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But thofe flattering inflances of rcfpeft and 

fubmiflion were of no long continuance. As foon 

as the army had gained a complete vidlory over 

the houfe of commons, the independents began 

to abate of their exprefldons of duty and re- 

(pedt. The king therefore was now more ftriftly 

guarded: they would hardly allow his domeftics 

to converfe with him in private, and Ipies were 

employed to mark all his words and aftions. 

He was every hour threatened withfalfe danjgers 

of Cromwell^s contrivance ; by which he was 

taught to fear for his perfonal fafety. The 

fpies and creatures of that cunning man, were 

ieduloufly employed in raifing the king's 

terrors, and reprefenting to him the danger oF 

his fituation. Thefe, therefore, at length pre^ 

vailed, and Charles refolved to withdraw him* 

&lf from the army. Cromwell confidered, 

that if he fliould efcape the kingdom, there 

would be then a theatre open to his ambition ; 

if he fliould be apprehended, the late attempt 

would aggravate his guilt, and apologize for 

any fucceeding feverity. 

Early in the evening the king retired to his 
chamber, on pretence of being indifpofedi 
and about an hour after midnight, ht went 
down the back-ftairs, attended by Alhbura- 
}iam ap4 Le^g, ^th gentlemen of his bed* 

cbamben 
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cb^mber. Sir John Berkeley waited for him 
at the garden«gate with horfes, which they in- 
(taotly mounted, and travelling through the 
Forefl all night, arrived at Tichfield, the feat 
of die earl of Southampton. Before he arriveci 
at this place» had gone towards the Ihore, and 
exprefled great anxiety that a ihip, which Afli- 
burnham ha4 promifed to be in readinefs, was 
not to be feen. At Tichfkld he deliberated 
with his friends upon his next excurfion, and 
they advifed him to crofs over to the Ifle of 
Wight, where Hammond w«s governor ; who, 
^ough a creature of CromweU's, was yet a 
nephew of one dodor Hammond, the king's 
chaplain. To this inaufpicious proteftor it 
was refoWed to have recourfe ; Alhburnham 
and Berkeley w?re fent before to exad a pro* 
mife from this officer, that if he would not 
proteffc th^ king, he would not detain him* 
Hammond Teemed furprifed at their demand ; 
exprefled his inclination to ferve his majefty, 
but at the fame time alledged his duty to his 
employers. He therefore att^dcd the king's 
gentlemen to Tichfield, with a guard of fol- 
diers, and ftaid in a lower apartment while 
Afcburnham wept up to. the king's chamber. 
CiMirles no fooner underftood that Hammond 
^tm in <he htnif^ with a body of troops, than 

he 
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he exclaimed, ^O Jack! thou haft undone 
me !" Alhburnham ihed a flood of tears, and 
offered to go down and difpatch the governofy 
but the king reprefied his ardour. WhenHam^ 
mond came into his prefence, he repeated iiis 
profeflions of regard; Charles fubmitted to 
his. fate ; and, without further delay, attended 
him to Carifbrook qaftle, in the Ifle of Wight, 
where at firft he found htmfelf treated witif 
marks of duty and rcfpe£fc. 

While the king continued in this forlorn 
{ituation, the parliament, new modelled as it 
was by the arniy, was every day growing more 
feeble and factious. Cromwell, on the other 
hand, was ftrengthening the army, and taking 
every precaution to reprefs any tendency to 
faftious diviiion among them. Nor were his 
fears without juft caufe ; for had it not been 
for the quickneis of his penetration, and the 
boldhefs of his adivity, the whole army would 
have been thrown into a ftate of ungovernable 
frenzy. 

Among the independents, who, in general, 
were for having no ecclefiaftical fubordination, 
a fet of men grew up called Levellers^ who dif* 
allowed all fubordination whatfoever, and de? 
dared that they would have ho other chap* 
lain, king, or general, but Chrift. They de« 

flared 
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cfautd that all then were equal ; that all dc^ 
grees and ranks (hould be levelled, and an 
cxaft partition of property eftablilhed in the 
nation. This ferment fpread through the 
^uroy ; and as it was a dodrine well fuited to 
the poverty of the daring foldiery, it promifed 
every day to become more dangerous and fatal. 
Several petitions were prefented, urging the 
juilice of a partition, and threatening vengeance 
in cafe of refufing redrefs. 

Cromwell now faw that he was upon the 
point of lofing all the fruits of his former 
jbhemes and dangers, and dreaded this new 
fadtion ftill more, as they turned his own pre- 
tended principles againft himfelf. Thus find- 
ing all at ftake, he reiblved, by one refolute 
blow^ to difperfe the fadion, or perifh in the 
attempt. Having intimation that the levellers 
wei'e to meet at a, certain place, heunexpeded- 
ly appeared before the terrified ailembly, at the 
head of his red regiment, which had^^been hi- 
therto invincible. He demanded, in the name - 
of God, what thefe meetings and murmurings 
meant i he expoftulated with them upon the 
danger and confequence x>f their precipitate 
fchemes, and defired them immediately to de- 
part. But inftead of obeying, they returned 
an infblent anfweri wherefore, rufhing on them 

in 
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in a ^ury, he laid, with his own hands, two of 
them dead at his feet. His guards difperfing 
the reft, he caufed feveral of them to be hang- 
ed upon the fpot, he fent others prifoners to 
Ilondon ; and thus diffipated a faction, no 
otherwife criminal than in having followed his 
own example. 

This aftion ferved ftill more to encreafe the 
power of Cromwell in the camp, and in the 
parliament •, and while Fairfax was nominally 
general of the troops, he was invefted with 
all the power. But his authority foon became 
irrefiftible, in confequence of a new and unex- 
pected addition to his fuccefles. The Scotch, 
perhaps afhamed of the reproach of having 
fold their king, and ftimulated farther by the 
independents, who took all occafions to mor- 
tify them, raifed an army in his favour, and the 
chief command was given to the earl of Ha- 
milton; while Langdale, who profefledhim- 
felf at the head of the more bigotted party, 
who had taken the covenant, marched at the 
head of his feparate body, and both invaded 
the North of England. Their two armies 
amounted to above twenty thoufand men. But 
Cromwell, at the head of eight thoufand of 
his hardy veterans, feared not to give them 
battle 5 he attacked them one after the other, 

routed 
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routed and difpeifed them, took Hanjikon 
prifoner; and,foUowit)g his blow^ entered Scot- 
land, where be fettied the governroeDt entirely: 
to his fatts(a£fcion« An infurreAion in Kent, 
was quelled by Fairfax, at the fame time with 
the fameeafe $ and nothing but fucccfs attend- 
ed all this bold ufurper*s criminal attempts. 

During thefe contentions, the king, who was 
kept a prifooer at Carifbrook, continued to 
negociate with the parliament for fettling the 
unfpeakable calamities of the kit^dom. The 
parliament faw no other method of deftroying 
the military power, but to deprefs it by the 
kingly. Frequent propofals for an accommo- 
dation pafled between the captive king and the 
commons ; but the great obftacle which had 
all along ftood in the way, fiill kept them from 
agreeing. This was the king's refufing to abo- 
lifli epifcopacy, though he confented to dc- 
ftroy the liturgy of the church. However, 
the treaty was ftill carried on with vigour, as 
the parliament had more to apprehend from 
the defigns of their generals, than from the 
.attempts of the king ; and, for the firft time, 
they feemed in eameft to conclude their ncgo- 
ciations. 

But all was now too late ; their power was 
foon totally to expire, for the rebellious army, 

crowned 
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crowned wit{i fuccefs, was returned from the 
deitrudtion of their enemies ; and, iepfible of 
their own power, with furious rcnjonftrances be- 
gan to demand vengeance on the king. At the^ 
lame time'they advanced to Windfor ; and fend^ 
ing an officer t9 feizc the king's perfon, where 
he was lately fent under confinement, they jcon- 
veyed him to Hurft-caftlc, in H^mpfhire, op- 
pofite the Ifle of Wight. It was in vain that the; 
parliament complained pf this horih proceedings 
as being contrary to their approbation ; it was. 
in vain that they began to ifibe qj:diQan4;f;s foe 
a more effe^ual oppoficion ^ they received a 
meflage from Cromwell, that he intended pay* 
nig them a vifit the next day with his army ^ 
and in the mean time, ordered them to raife 
bim forty thoufand pounds upon the city of 
London. 

The commons, however, though deftitute 
of all hopes of prevailing, had itill courage 
to relift, and attempted, in the face of the 
whole army, to clofe their treaty with the king* 
They had taken into confideration the whole 
of his concefiions ; and though they had for- 
merly voted them unfatisfadory, they now 
renewed the confulution with frclh vigour. 
After a violent debate, which had lafted three 
days, it was carried in the king's favour by a 

/ majority 
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majority of an hundred and twenty-nine againft 
eighty-three, that his conceflions were a foun- 
dation for the houfes to proceed upon in the 
fettlement of the kingdom. This was the laft 
attempt in his favour ; for the next day Co- 
lonel Pride, at the head of two regiments, 
blockaded the houfe, and feized in the paflage 
forty-one members of the prefbyterian party^ 
and fcnt them to a low room belonging to 
the houfe, that pafled by the denomination 
of Hell. Above an hundred and fixty mem- 
bers more were excluded: and none were 
allowed to enter but the moft furious and 
determined of the independents, in all not 
exceeding fixty. This atrocious invafion of 
the parliamentary rights, commonly pafled 
by the name of Pride's purge, and the remain- 
ing members were called the Rump. Thefe 
foon voted, that the tranfadions of the houfe 
a few days before were entirely illegal, .and 
that their genferal's conduft was juft and neccf- 
fary. 

Nothing now remained after the conftitution 
had been deftroyed, after the parliament had 
been ejeftcd, after the religion of the country 
had been abolifhed, after the braveil and the 
beft of its fubjefts had been flain, but to mur- 
der the king ! This vile parliament, if it now 
dcfervcs the name, was compofcd of a medley 

of 
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of the moftobfcure citizens,, and the ofiicers 
of the army. In this aflembly, therefore, a 
committee was appointed to bring in a charge 
ftgainll: the king ; and, on their repoh, a vote 
paiTed, declaring it treafon in a king to levy 
war .againfl: his parliament. It was therefore 
refolved that an High Court of Juftice fliould 
be appointed to try his majefty for this new- 
invented treafon. For form fake' they defired 
the concurrence of the few remaining lords in 
the other houfe; but here there was virtue 
enough left unatiimoufly to rejedi: the horrid 
propofal. 

But the commons were not to be flopped 
by fo fmall an obftacle. They voted, that the 
concurrence of the houfe of lords was unne- 
ceflary •, they voted, that the people were the 
origin of all juft power, a f^ft which, though 
true, they could never bring hortie to them- 
felves. To add to their zeal, a woman- of 
. Hcrcfordfhire, illuminated by prophetical vir 
fions, defired admittance, and communicated 
a revelation which Ihe had received from hea- 
ven. She affured them that their meafures 
were confccrated from above, and ratified by 
the faniSlion of the Holy Ghoft. This intelli- 
genice gave them great comfort, and much 
confirmed them in their prefent refolutions. 
Vol. III. X Colonel 
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Colonel Harrlfon, the fon of a butcher^ 
was commanded to condudfc the king from 
Hurft cattle to Windfor, and from thence to 
London/ His afflifled fubjeds, who ran to 
have a fight of their fovereign, were greatly 
affeded at the change that appeared in his 
face and perfon. He had allowed his beard 
to grow; his hair. was become venerably grey, 
rather by the preflure of anxiety than the hand 
of time; while the reft of his apparel bore 
the' marks of misfortune and decay., Thus 
hp ftood a folitary figure of majefty in diftrefs, 
which even his adverfaries could not behold 
without reverence and compaffion. He had 
been long attended only by an old decrepid 
fervanc, whofe name was Sir Philip Warwick^ 
who could only deplore his matter's fate, 
without being able to revenge his caufe. All 
the exterior fymbols of fovereignty were now 
withdrawn •, and his new attendants had orders 
to fcrve him without ceremony. The duke of 
Hamilton, who was referved for the fame pu- 
nifhmcnt with his matter, having leave to take 
a laft farewell as he departed from Windfor, 
threw himfelf at the king's feet crying our, 
*' My dear matter." The unhappy monarch 
raifcd him up, and embracing him tenderly, 
replied, while the tears ran down his cheeks, 
> . ** 1 have 
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" I h^yt indeed been a dear inafter to 'you." 
Thcfc were fcvcre diftrcflcsj however, he 
could not be perfuaded that his adverfaries 
would bring him to a fornnal trfalj but he 
every moment expcftcd to be difpatchcd by 
private afTaffinationi 

From the fixth, to the twentieth of January, 
was fpent in making preparations for his ex- 
traordinary trial. The court of juftice con- 
fiftedofan hundred and thirty-three perfons 
named by the commons ; but of thefe never 
above feventy met upon the trial. The members 
were chiefly compofed of the chief officers of 
the army, moft of them of very mean birth, 
together with fome of the low^r hour(^, and 
a few citizens of London. BradfhaW, a law- 
yer, was chofen prefideht. Coke was appointed 
follicitor for the people of England, Doriflaus, 
Steele and Afke, were named alTiftants. The 
court, fat in Weftminfter-Hall. 
. The king was now conducted from Wind- 
for to St. James's, and the next day was 
brought before the high court to take his trial. 
While the crier was calling over the names of 
the commiffioners for trying him, no bocjy 
anfwering for lord Fairfax, a female voice 
from the gallery was heard to cry out, " He 
f* has more wit than . to be here/* When 
X 2 ' the- 
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the impeachment was read in the name of the 
people of England, the fame voice exclaimed, 
•• No, nor a tenth part of them." Axtel, the 
officer who guarded the court, giving orders 
to fire, into the box from whence the voice 
proceeded) it was difcovered that thefe bold 
anfwers came from the lady Fairfax, who 
alone had courage to condemn their proceed- 
ings. 

When the king was brought forward before 
the court, he was conduced by the mace- 
bearer to a chair placed within the bar. Tha* 
long detained a prifoner, and now produced 
as a criminal, he Hill fuftained the dignity of 
a king-, he fur^cyed the members of the court 
with ^ ftern haughty air, and, without moving 
his hat, fat down, while the members alio were 
covcfcd. His charge was then read by the 
follicitor, acculing him of having been the 
caufe of all the bloodflied which followed fince 
the commenceinent of the war ; at that part of 
the charge he could not fupprcfs a fmilc of con* 
tempt and indignation. After the charge was 
finifhed, Bradfliaw direded his difcourfc to 
the king, and told him, that the court ex- 
pefted his anfwer.' 

The king with great temper entered upon 
his defence, by declining the authority of the 

court. 
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court. He rcprefentcd, that having Tjecn en- 
gaged in treaty with his two houfes of parlia* 
ment^ and having finiihcd almoft every article, 
he expeded a different treatment from that he 
now received. He perceived, he faid, no ap- 
pearance of an upper houfe, which was necef- 
fary to conftitute a juft tribunal. That he was 
himfelf the king and fountain of law, and con- 
fequently could not be tried by laws to which 
he had nevei' given his affent; that having 
been entrufted with the liberties of the people, 
he would not now betray them, by recogniz- 
ing a f>ower founded in ufurpation *, that he 
was willing before a proper tribunal to enter 
into the particulars of his defence ; but that 
before them he muft decline any apology for 
bis innocence, left he fljould be confidered as 
the betrayer of, and not a martyr for the con- 
ftitution. 

Bradfhaw, in order to fupport the authority 
of the courts infifted, that they had received 
their power from the people, the fource of all 
right. He preffed the prifoner not to decline . 
/ the authority of the court, that was delegated . 
by the commons of England, and interrupted, * ^ 
and overuled the king rn his attempts to reply, 
. In this manner the king was three times pro* 
duced before th.e court, and as often perfifted 
X 3 i» 
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in declining its jurifdidion. The fourth and 
laft time he was brought before this fetf-creac- 
^d court, as be was proceeding thither, he 
was infulted by the foldiers and the mob, who 
exclaimed, ** Juftice! jufticel execution! exe- 
cution ! " but he continued undaunted. His 
judges having now examined fome witnef* 
fcSj by whom it was proved that the king bad 
appeared in arms againft the forces commif- 
fioned by parliament, they pronounced fen- 
tence againft him. He feemed very anxious 
at this time to be admitted to a conference 
with the two houfes ; and it was fuppofed that 
he intended to refign the crowh to his (on ; 
but the court refufed compliance, and confi- 
dered his requeft as an artifice to delay juftice. 
The condud of the' king under all thefe in* 
fiances of low-bred malice was great, firm, and 
equal ; in going through the hall from this 
execrable tribunal, the foldiers and rabble were 
again inftigated to cry out juftice and execu- 
tion. They reviled him with the moft bitter 
reproaches. Among other infults, one mif- 
. creant prefumed to fpit in the face of his fo- 
vercign. He patiently bore their infolence. 
" Poor fouls, cried he, they would treat their 
*' generals in the fame manner for fix pence.*' 
Thofc of the populace, who ftill retained the 

feelings 
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feelings of humanity, cxprefled t;bcir forrow. y 
in fighs and tears. A foldier more cpmpaf- 
fionate than the reft, could not help imploring. 
a bleffing upon his royal head. An officer 
overhearing him, ftruck the honeft centinel 
to the ground before the king, who could not 
help faying, that the .punifliment exceeded the 
offence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he defired the 
permiffioft of the houfc to fee his children, and 
to be attended in his private devotions by 
doftor Juxon, late biftiop of London. Thefe 
requefts were granted, and alfo three days to 
prepare for the execution of the fentcnce. All 
that remained of his family now jn England 
-were the princefs Elizabeth, and the duke of 
Gloucefter, a child of ^bouc three years of 
age. After marty feafonable and fcnfible ex- 
hortations to his daughter, he took his little 
fon in his arms, and embracing hini, "My 
." child, faid he, they will cut off thy father*^ 
" head, yes they will cut off my head, and 
"make thee a king. But mark what I fay j 
" thou muft not be a king as long as thy 
" brothers Charles and James are alive. They 
>' will cutoff their heads when they can take 
*' them, and thy head too they will cut off at 
" laft, and therefore I charge thee do not bp 

X jL *^ made - 
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«* made a king by them/* The child, borft- 
ing into tears, replied, <* I will be torn in 
«« pieces firft." 

Every night during the incenral between his 
fentence and execution, the king flept found 
as ufual, though the noife of the workmen, 
employed in framing the fcaffbld, continually 
rcfounded.in his ears. The fatal morning being 
atlafl: arrived, he rofe early ; and calling one of 
his attendants, he bad him employ more than 
ufual care in dreffing him, and preparing him 
for fo great and joyful a folcmnity. The 
ftreet before Whitehall was the place deftined 
for his execution 5 for it was intended that this 
would encreafe the fcverity of his punifhment. 
He was led through the Banquetting Houfe 
to the fcafFold adjoining to that edifice, at* 
tended by his friend and fervant bifhop Juxon, 
a man endowedwith the fame mild and fteady 
virtues with his mafter. The fcaffbld, which was 
covered with black, was guarded by a regiment 
of foldiers, under the command of colonel, 
Tomlinfon, and on it were to be feen the block, 
the ax, and two executioners in ma(ques; The 
people in great crowds flood at a greater dif- 
' tance, in dreadful expedation of the event. 
The king furveyed all thefc folemn prepara- 
tions with c^Im poppofure j and as he ^could 

not 
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not expea to be heard by the people at a dif- 
tance, he addrcffed himfelf to the few perfons 
who ttood round him. He there juftificd his 
_own iDDOcence in the late fatal wars -, and ob- 
fcrved, that he had not taken arms till after 
the parliamentj had fhcwn him the example. 
That he had no other obje6t in his warlike ^ 
preparations than to preferve that authority en- 
tire, which had been tranfmitted to him by 
his anceftors : but, though innocent towards 
his people, he acknowledged the equity of his 
execution in the eyes of his Majcer. He 
owned that he was juftly puniflied for having 
confented to the execution of an unjuft fen- 
tencc upon the earl of Strafford. He forgave 
all his enemies, exhorted the people to return 
to their obedience, and acknowledge his fon 
9S his fucceffor, and fignified his attachment 
to the proteftant religion, as profeffed in the 
church of England. So ftrong was the impref- 
fion his dying words made ^ upon the few 
who could hear him, that colonel Tomlinfon 
himfelf, to whofe care he had been committed, 
acicnowleged himfelf a convert. 

While he was preparing himfelf for the 
bjock,' bifbop Juxpn called out to him: 
*' There is. Sir, but one ftage more, which, 
^' though turbulent and troublcfome, is yet a 

u yery 
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*• very fliort one. It will foon carry you a 
^> great way. It will carry you from earth to 
** heaven, and there you Ihall find, to "your 
" great joy, the prize to which you haften, a 
*.' crown of glory." •* I go, replied the king, 
^* from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
X " where nodifturbancc can have place.** **You 
'< exchange, replied the bi(hop, a temporal 
** for an eternal crown, a good exchange." 
Charles having taken off his cloak delivered 
his George to the prelate, pronouncing the 
word ^' Remember^" Then he laid his neck 
on the block, and (Iretching out his hands as 
a fignal, one of the executioners fevered his 
head from his body at a blow, while the other, 
holding it up, exclaimed, *^ This is the head 
•« x)f a traitor." The fpeftators teftified their 
horror at that fad fpe£i:acle in fighs, tears^ and 
lamentations ; the tide of their duty and af- 
feftion began to return, and each blamed him- 
felf either with adive difloyaUy to his king, or 
a palfive compliance with his deftroyers. The 
very pulpits, that ufed to refound with info- 
lence and fedition, were now bedewed with 
tears of unfeigned repentance ; and all united 
in their deteftation of thofe dark hypocrites, 
who, to fatisfy their own enmity, involved a 
whole nation in the guilt of treafon. 

Charles 
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Charles was executed in the forty-ninth J"?- 3o» 
year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his . 
reign. He was of a. middling ftatiire, robuft, 
and well proportioned. His vifage was pleaf- 
ing, but melancholy ; and it is probabJe that 
the continual troubles in which he was in- 
volved might have made that imprefljon on 
his countenance. As for his charafter, the 
reader will deduce it with more precifion and 
fatisfaftion to himfclf from the detail of his 
condqft, than from any fummary given of it 
by the hiftorian. It will fufficc to fay, that all 
his faults fecm to have arifen from the error of 
his education ; while all his virtues, and he 
poflefled many, were the genuine offspring of 
bis heart. He lived at a time when the fpirit - 
of the conftitution was at variance with the ^ 
genius of .the people ; and governing by old 
rules and precedents, inftead of accommodat- 
ing himfelf to the changes of the times, he 
fell, and drew down as he funk the conftitu- 
tion in ruins round him. Many kings before 
him expired by treafons or affaffinations 5 but 
never fmce the times of Agis the Lacedemo- 
nian was there any other facrificed by his fub- ' ' 
jcfts with all the formalities of juftice. Many ' 
were the miferies fuftained by the nation in 
bringing this monarch to the block, and more 

were 
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yf^tt yet to be endured previous to the fettle- 
ment of the conftitution ; yet thefe itruggles 
in the end were produdive of domeftic hap- 
pinefs and jfecurity, the laws became more 
precife^ the monarch's privileges better alcer- 
uined, and the fubje£ts duty better delineated ; 
all became more peaceable, as if a previous 
fermentation in the conftitution was neceflary 
for its (ubfequent refinemept* 
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CHAP- XXXIIL 
THE COMMONWEALTH- 



I ROM WELL, who had fccrctljr folli- a.d.x649. 
cited, and contrived the king's death, now 
i^cgan to feel wifhes to which he had been hi-- 
therto a ftranger. His profpeds widening as 
he rofc, his firft principles, of liberty were all 
loft in the unbounded ftrctch of power that 
lay before him. When the peers met on the 
day appointed in their adjournment^ they en- . 
I tered 
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tercd upon bufinefs, and fent down fame votes 
to the common's, of which the latter deigned 
not to take the leaft notice. In a few days af- 
ter the commons voted, that the houfe of lords 
was iifelefs atid dangerous, and therefore was 
to be abolifhed. They voted it high treafon 
to acknowledge Charles Stuart, foi\ of the late 
king, as'fucceflbr to the throne. A great feal 
was made, on one fide of which were engra- 
ven the arms of England and Ireland, with 
this infcription : " The great feal of Eng- 
•* land.** On the reverfe was reprefented the 
houfe of commons fitting, with this motto : 
*' On the firft year of freedom, by God's 
« blefllng reftored, i6^5:' The forms of ail 
public bufinefs were changed from the king's 
name, to t|iat of the keepers of the liberties 
of England. 

Ttie next day they proceeded to try thofe 
gallant men, whofe attachment to their late 
fovcreign had been the moft remarkable. The 
duke of Hamilton and lord Capel were con- 
demned and executed, the earl of Holland 
loft his life by alike fentence, the earl of Nor- 
wich and Sir John Owen were condemned, but 
afterwards pardoned by the commonsl 

The Scotch,, who had in the beginning 
/Ihewn themfelves fo averfe to the royal family, 

and 
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and having, by a long train of fucceffcs, to- 
tally fupprefled all infurre&k)ns in ics^ favour^ 
now firft began to relent from their various 
perfecutions. Their loyalty began to return 5 
and the infolence of the . independents, with 
their viftories, ferved to enflame them lliH 
more. The execution of their favourite duke 
Hamilton alfo, who was put to death not only 
contrary to the laws of war, but of nations^ 
was no fmall vexation ; tjiey, therefore, deter- 
mined to acknowlegc prince Charles for their , 
king. But their love of liberty was ftill pre*> 
dominant) and ieemed to combat with their 
manifold refentments. At the fame time that 
they rcfolved upon raifing him to the throne, 
they abridged his power with every limitation 
which they had attempted to impofc on their 
late fovercign. 

Charles, after the death of his father, hav- ' 

ing paffed fome time at Paris, and finding no 
likelihood of affiftancefrbm that quarter, was 
g!ad to accept of any conditions. He poffefled 
neither the virtues nor the conftancy of his 
father ; and being attached to nb religion as 
.yet, he agreed to all their propofals, being fatis- 
fied with even the formalities of royalty. It 
is remarkable, that while the Scotch were thus 
inviting their king over, they were, neverthe- 
... . • lefs. 
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lefs^ crQelljr pynifliing thofe who had adh^d 
to his caufe. Among others, the earl of Mon- 
trofe, one of the braveft, politeft, and moft: 
finifhed charafters of that age, was taken pri- 
foner, as he endeavoured to raife the High- 
landers in the royal caufc ; and being brougkc 
to Edinburgh was hanged on a gibbet thirty 
feet high, then quartered, and his limbs ftuck 
up in the principal towns of the kingdom. 
Yet notwithftanding all this feverity to hb fol- 
lowers, Charles ventured into Scotland, and 
had the mortification to enter the gateof Edin- 
burgh, where the limbs of that faithful adhe* 
rent were ftill expofed. 

Being now entirely at the . mercy of the 
gloomy and auftere zealots, who had been 
the caufe of his father's misfortunes, he foon 
found that he had only exchanged exile for 
imprifonmcnt. He was furrounded, and in- 
ceffantly importuned by .the fanatical clergy, 
who obtruded their religious inftruftions, and 
obliged him to liften to long fermons, in which 
they feldom failed to ftigmatize the late king as 
a tyrant, to accufe his mother of idolatry, and 
himfelf of an untoward difpofition. ' Six fer- 
mons a day were his ufual allowance-, and 
though they laboured to out-go each other in 
abfurdity, yet he was denied the fmall confo- 

lation 
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ibiation of laughter. Ih fliort, the clergy 
having brought royalty under their feet, were 
refoivcd to keep it ftill fubfcrvient, and to 
trample upon it with all the contumely of 
fuccefsful upftarts. Charles for a while bore 
all their infolence with hypocritical tranquili- 
ty, and even pretended to be highly edified . ; 
by their inftruftions. He once, indeed, at- 
tempted to cfcape from among them ; but 
being brought back, he owned the greatnefs 
of his «rror, he teftified repentance for what he 
had done, and looked about for another op- 
portunity of efcaping. 

In the mean time, Cromwell, who had been 
appointed to the command of the army ioi 
Ireland, profecuted thc^ war in that kingdom 
with his ufual fuccefs. He had to combat 
againftthe Royalifts, commanded by the duke 
of Ormond, and the native Irilh, led on by, 
O'Neal. But fuch ill connefled and barbarous 
troops could give very little oppofition' to, 
Cromwell's more numerous forces, conducted 
by fuch a general, and emboldened by long fuc* 
cefs. He foon over-ran the whole country ^ 
and after fome time, all the towns revolted'in 
his favour, and opened their gates at his ap- 
proach. But in thefe conquefts, as in all the 
reft of his anions, theref appeared a brutal fc;;^ 

Vol. Ill, Y rocity. 
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rocity» that could tarnifli the moft heroic va- 
lour. In order to intimidate the natives from 
defending their towns, he, with a barbarous 
policy, put every garrifon that made any rc- 
fiftance to the fword. He entered the city of 
Drogheda by ftorm, and indifcriminately butch- 
ered men, women, and children, fo that only 
' one efcaped the dreadful carnage to give an 
account of the maflacre. He was now in the 
train of fpeedily reducing the whole kingdom 
to fubjedtion, when he was called over by the 
parliament to defend his own country againft 
the Scotch, who, having efpoufcd the royal 
caufe, had raifed a confiderable army to fup<- 
port it. 

After Cromweirs return to England, upon 
taking his feat, he received the thanks of the 
houfe, by the mouth of the fpeaker, for the 
fervices he had done the commonwealth in 
Ireland.. They then proceeded to deliberate 
upon chufing a general for conducting the 
war in Scotland, which Fairfax refufing upon 
principle, as he had all along declined oppof* 
ing the prcfbyterians, the command neceffa- 
rily devolved upon Cromwell. Fairfax, from 
that time forward declined meddling in public 
affairs -, but fending his commiflion of gene* 
raliffimo to the houfe, he retired to fpend the 

remainder 
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remainder of his life in peace and i^rivacy. 
Cromwell, eager to purfue the path of ambi- 
tion that now lay before him, and being de- 
clared captain-general of the forces^ boldly* 
fet forward for Scotland, at the head of an 
army of fixtecn thoufand men. 

The Scotch, in the mean time, who had 
invited over their wretched king to be a pri- 
fener, not a ruler, among them, prepared to 
meet the invafion. They had given the com- s 
mand of their army to general Lefley, a good ' 

oflicer, who formed a proper plan for their 
defence. This prudent commander knev(r^ 
that though fuperior in numbers,^ his army 
was much inferior in difcipline and experience 
to the Englifli j and he kept himfelf carefully 
within, his entrenchments. After fome pre- 
vious motions on one, fide and the other, 
Cromwell, at laft, faw himfelf in a very dif- 
advantageous pof): near Dunbar, and his anta- 
gonift waiting deliberately to take advantage - 
of his fituation. But the madnefs of the a. 0.1650. 
Scotch clergy faved him from the imminent 
difgrace that was likely to attend him, and to 
their vain infpirations he owed his fecurity. 
Thcfehad it feems been night and day wreft- 
ling with the Lord in prayer, as they termed 
it ; and they at laft fancied that they had ob- 
tained the ftperiority. Revelations they faid 
Y a were 
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were m^e them, that the heretical army, toge- 
ther with Agag their general, would be delivered 
into their hands. Upon the afibrances of thefe 
viQons, they obliged their general, in fiutc of 
all his remonftranccs, to defcend intp the plain,: 
and give the Englifh battle. 

The Englifh had their vifions and tlieir af- 
furances on their fide alfo. Cromwell, in his 
turn, had been wreflling with the Lord, and 
had come off* with fuccefs.. When he was 
told that the Scotch army were coming down 
to engage, he aifured his foldiers that the 
Lord had delivered the enemy into his hands ; 
and he ordered his army to fing pfalms, as 
already poflcfled of a certain vidory. The 
Scotch, (hough double the number of the 
Englifh, were foon put to flight, and purfued 
with great flaughter, while Cromwell did not 
lofe above forty men in all. 

The unfortunate king, who hated all the 
Scotch army, and only dreaded Cromwell, 
was well enough pleafed at the defeat, which 
belied all the aflurances of his opprefTors. Ic 
was attended alfo with this good confequence 
to him, that it ferved to introduce him to a 
greater fhare of power than he had hitherto 
been permitted to enjoy. He now, therefore, 
put himfelf at the head of the fmall part of 
the Scotch army that had furviveA the defeat ^ 
- « and 
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and thefc he ftill further ttrcngthened by tht 
Toyalifts, whom the covenanters had Tome time 
before excluded from his fervice. Cromwell, 
however, ftill followed his blow, purfued the 
king's forces towards Perth, and cutting off 
the provifions of the Scotch army, mac|e it 
impoflible for Charles to maintain his forces 
in that country any longer. 

In this terrible exigence he embraced a re- 
folution worthy a prince, who was willing to 
hazard all for empire. Obfcrving that the way 
was open to England, he rcfolved immediately 
to march into that country, where he expected 
to be reinforced by all the royalifts in that part 
of the kingdom. His generals were perfuaded 
to enter into the fame views j . and with one 
confent the Scotch army, to the number of 
fourteen thoufand men, made an irruption 
fouthwards. 

But Charles foon found himfelf difappoint- 
cd in the expeflation of encreafing his army* 
The Scotch,, terrified ^t the profpedt of fo 
hazardous an cnterprize, fell from him in 
great numbers. The Englifh, affrighted at the 
name of his opponent, dreaded to join him ; 
but his mortifications were ftill more encreafed 
as he arrived at Worcefter, when informed, 
that Cromwell was marching with hafty ftrides 
Y 3 from 
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from Scotland, with an army encreafed to 
forty thoufand men. The news fcarce arrived, 
when that adtive general himfelf appeared \ 
and falling upon the town on all fides, broke in 
upon the difordered royalifts. The ftreets 
were ftrewcd with flaughter, the whole Scotch 
army was either killed or taken prifoners, and 
the king himfelf, having given many proofs 
of perfonal valour, was obliged to fly. 

Imagination can fcarce conceive adventures 
more romantic, or diftrcffcs more fevere, than 
thofe which attended the young king's efcape 
from the fcene of flaughter. After his hdr 
was cut pflT, the better to difguife his pcrfon, 
he wrought for fome days in the habit of a 
peafant, cutting faggots in a wood. He next 
made an attempt to retire into Wales, under 
(he coi)du6t of one Pendrel, a poor farmer, 
who was fincerely attached to his caufe. In 
this attempt, however,' he was difappointed, 
every pafs being guarded to prevent his 
efcape. Being obliged to return, he met one 
colonel Carelefs, who, like himfelf, had efcap- 
cd the carnage at Worcefter ; and ; it was in 
his company that he was obliged to climb a 
fpreading oak, among the thick branches of 
which they pafTcd the day together, while they 
|ieard tl^e foldiers of the enemy in purfuit of 
I . them 
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them below. From thence he paffed, with 
imminent danger, feeling all the varieties of 
famine, fatigue, and pain, till he arrived at 
the houfe of one colonel Lane, a zealous roy«^ 
alift in StafFordfhire. There he deliberated 
about the means of efcaping into France ; and 
Briftol being fuppofed the propereft port, it 
-was agreed that he (hould ride thither, before 
this gentleman's fifter, on a vifit to one Mrs. 
Norton, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
that city. During this journey he every day 
met with perfons, whofe faces he knew •, and 
at one time pafied through a whole regiment 
of the enemy's army. 

When they arrived at Mrs. Norton's, the 
firft perfon they faw was one of his own chap* 
lains fitting at the door, amufing himfelf with 
feeing people play at bowls. The king, after 
having taken proper care of his horfe in the 
ftable, was (hewn to an apartment, which Mrs. 
Lane had provided for him, as it was faid he 
had the ague. The butler, however, being 
fent to him wuh fome refrefliment, no fooner 
beheld his face, which was very pale with 
anxiety and fatigue, then he recoUeded his 
king and mafter } and falling upon his knees, 
while the tears ftreamed down his cheeks, 
pried out, " I am rejoiced to fte your ma- 

' y4 j^fty-" 
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jcfty.*^ The king was alarmed, but made the 
butler promife that be would keep the fccrct 
from every mortai, even from his matter ; and 
the honeft fervant punflually obeyed him. 

No fliip being found that would for a month 
fct fail from Briftol, either for France or Spain, 
the king was obliged i6 go elfewhefe for a 
paffage. He therefore repaired to the houfc 
of colonel Wyndham, in Dorfetfbire, whei* 
he was cordially received ; thfet gentleman's 
family having ever been loyal. His mother, 
a venerable matron, feerfted to think the end 
of her life nobly rewarded, in baring it* in 
her power to give proteftion to her king. She 
cxprefled no difatisftdioh ^t having loft three 
fons, arid one grand- chitd in the defence of 
his caufe, frnce (hb was iiohoiired in -bcihg in* 
ftrumental to his own prefcrvation. 

Purfuing from ihence his^ journey tothefea- 
fide, he once mofebad a very providential 
efcape from a little'. inni where he fct up 
for the night. The day had been appointed 
by parliahnent for a fdlemn fkft 5 aadi fiwiaci* 
cal leaver, whb had been i ibldier In rKe^rlla- 
ment army, was pfeachihg againft thckingma 
little chapel fronting t}ie houfc. Charlfes, ti> a- 
voidfufpicion, was himfelf aritorig the audience. 
It happened, that a fmith of the fame|)rbicii 
. * pie? 
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pies witn the weaver had been examining the 
horfes belonging to the pafieogers, and came 
to afiure the preacher that be knew by the 
f^a(hion of the (hoes, that one of. the ftranger^ 
horfes came from the north. The preacher 
immediately affirmed that this horfe couid be- 
long to no other than Charles Stuart, and in- 
itancly went with a conftable to fearch the inn* 
But Charles had taken timdy precautions, 
andhad left the mn before the conftable*s ar* 
rival. 

At Shoneham, in Suffcx, a vcflcl was at 
laft found, in which he embarked. ; He was 
known to fo many, that if ^e had not 
fet fail in that critical moment, it had been 
impoffible for him to efcape. VVfter one an4 
forty days concealment, he , arrived fafely at 
Fefchamp in Normandy, No lefs than forty 
men and women had, at different times, been 
privy to his efcape. ; 

In the meatt time, Cromwell, crowned witl^ 
fuccefs, returned in triumph to London, wherQ 
4ie was met by the fpeaker of the houfe, aci 
companied by the mayor of London, and the 
magiilrates, in all cheir, formalities. His firft 
care was to take advantage of his late fuccef- 
fes, by depreiling the Scotch, who had fo lately 
witbftood the work of the Gofpel, as he called 

it 
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it. An aft was pailed for abolilhing royalty 
in Scotland, and annexing that kingdom, as a 
conquered province, to the Engiifh common- 
wealth. It was impowered, however, to fend 
ibme members to the Engiifh parliament. 
Judges were appointed to diftribute jufticc ; 
and the people of that country, now freed 
from the tyranny of the ecclcGaftics, were not 
much difatisBed with their prefent government. 
The prudent conduft of Monk, who had 
was left by Cromwell to complete their fub- 
jeftion, ferved much to reconcile the minds of 
the people, harrafled with diflenfions, of which 
they never well underftood the caufe. 

In this manner the Engiifh parliament, by 
the means of Cromwell, fpread their uncon- 
tefted authority over all the Britiih dominions. 
Ireland was totally fubdued by Ireton and 
Ludlow. All the fettlements in America, that 
had declared for the royal caufe, were obliged 
to fubmit ; Jcrfey, Guernfcy, Scilly, and the 
Iflc of Man, were brought eafily under fub- 
jedion. Thus mankind faw, with aflonifh- 
ment, a parliament compofed of fixty or fevcn- 
ty obfcurc and illiterate members, governing 
a great empire with unanimity and fuccefs. 
Without any acknowledged fubordination, ex- 
cept a council. of ftate confifting of thirty- 

cighr> 
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eightf to whom all addrefles were xnade» they 

levied armies, maintained fleets, and gave laws 

to the neighbouring powers of Europe. The 

iBnances were managed with oecpnomy and 

exaftnefs. Few private perfons became rich 

by the plunder of tht public : the revenues of 

the crown, the lands of the biihops, and a tax 

of an hundred and twenty thoufand pounds 

each month, fupplied the wants of the govern* 

ment, and gave vigour to all their proceed* 

ings. 

The parliament, having thus reduce4 their 
native dominions to perfeft obedience, next 
refolved to chaftife the Dutch, who had given 
but vjcry flight caufes of complaint. It hap* 
pened that one do&or Doriflaus, ' who was of 
the number of the late king's judges being fent 
by the parliament as their envoy to Holland, was 
aflaflinated by one of the royal party, who had 
taken refuge there. Some time after alfo Mr. 
St. John, appointed their ambaflador to that 
court, was infulted by the friends of the prince 
of Orange. Thefe were thought motives fuffi* 
cicnt to induce the commonwealth of England 
to declare war againfl: them. The parliament's 
chief dependence lay in the a£tivity and cou- 
rage of Blake, their admiral ; who, though he 
had not embarked in naval command tilflate 

in 
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very warm remonftrance, and the parliament 
as angrjr a reply ; while the breach between 
them every moment grew wider. This was 
what Cromwell had long wifhed, and bad well 
fore(een* He was fitting in council with his 
officers, when informed of the fubjeA on 
which the houfe was deliberating'; upon which 
he ro{e,up in the moft feeming fury, and turn- 
ing to major Vernon, cried out, " That he 
«( was compelled to do a thing that made the 
*• very hair of his head ftand on end." Then 
haftening to the houfe with three hundred fol- 
diers, and with the marlcs of violent indigna- 
tion on his countenance he entered, took his 
place, and attended to the debates for feme 
time. When the queftion was ready to be 
put, he fuddenly ftarted up, and begaji to load 
the parliament with the vileft reproaches for 
their tyranny, ambition, oppreflion, and rob- 
' bery of the public. Upon which, damping with 
his foot, which was the (ignal for the foldiers to 
enter, the place was immediately filfed with 
armed men. Then addrefling himfclf to the 
members : " For fhame, faid he, get you gone. 
" Give place to honefter men-, to thofe who 
*' will more faithfully difcharge their truft. 
'* You are no longer a parliament ; I tell you 
^' you are no longer a parliament ; the Lord 

" has 
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•• has done vnth you,** Sir Harry Vane ex- 
claiming againft this conduft : ^* Sir Harry, 
•• cried Cromwell with a loud voice, O Sir 
•* Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir 
«* Harry Vane.** Taking hold of Martin by 
the cloak, thou art a whore-mafter ; to an- 
other, thou art an adulterer ; to a third, thou arc 
a drunkard ; and to a fourth, thou art a glut- 
ton* ^* I: is you, continued he to the mem- 
** bers, that have forced me upon this. I 
** have fought the Lord night and day that he 
<* would rather flay me th^n put me upon this 
** work.** Then pointing to the mace, "Take 
«* away, cried he, that bauble/* After which, 
turning out all the members, and clearing the 
hall, he ordered the doors to be locked, and 
putting the key in his pocket, returned to 
Whitehall. 

Thus, by one daring exploit, the new re- 
public was aboliihcd, and the whole command, 
civil and military, centered in Cromwell only. 
The people, however, that were fpedators in fi- 
Icnt wonder of all thefe precipitate tranfaftions, 
expreflcd no difapprobation at the diflblution 
of a parliament that had overturned the con- 
ftitution, and deftroyed the king. On the 
contrary, the ufurper received congratulatory 
addrefTes from the fleet, the corporations, and 

the 
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the army, for having difmiflcd a parliamcnC 
that had fubjefted them to the moft cruel ixn- 
pofuions. 

But this politic man was too cautious to be 
feduccd by their praife, or driven on by their 
exhortations. Unwilling to put forth all his 
power at. once, he refolved ftill to amufe the 
people with the form of a commonwealth, 
which it was the delufion of the times to ad* 
mire, and to give them a parliament that 
would be entirely fubfervient to his commands. 
For this purpofe, confulting with fome of the 
principal officers, it was decreed, that the fo- 
vereign power fhould be vefted in one hun- 
dred and forty-four perfons, under the deno* 
mination of a parliament ; and he undertook 
himfelf to make the choice. 

The perfons pitched upon for exercifing 
this fcemlngly important truft, were the low- 
eft, meaneft, and the moft ignorant among the 
citizens, and the very dregs of the fanatics. 
He was well apprized that during the admini- 
ftration of fuch a groupe of charafters he 
alone muft govern, or that they muft fooxi 
throw up the reins of government, which tjicy 
were unqualified to guide. Accordingly, their 
pradlice juftined his fagacity. To go farther 
than others into the abfurdities of fanaticifm 
2 was 
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^^as the chief qualification which each of thefe 
valued himfelf upon. Their very names, com- 
pofed of cant phrafes borrowed from Scrip- 
ture, and rendered ridiculous by their mifap- 
plication, ferved to Ihew their excefs of folly. 
Not only the names of Zerobabel, Habba- 
kuk, and Mefopotamia were given to thofe 
ignorant creatures, but fometimes whole fcn- 
tences from Scripture. One of them parti- 
cularly, who was called Praife God Barebone, 
a canting Icatherfeller, gave his name to this 
odd affcmbly, and it was called Barebone's 
parliament. 

Their attempts at legiflation were entirely 
corrcfpondent to their ftations and charafters. 
As they were chiefly compofed of antino- 
mians, a feft that, after receiving the fpirit, 
fuppofed thcmfelves incapable of error, and 
of fifth monarchy men, who every hour ex- ' 
pefted Chrift's coming on earth, they began 
by chufing eight of their tribe to feek the 
Lord in prayer, while the reft calmly fat down 
to deliberate^ upon the fuppreflion of the clergy, 
the univerfities, the courts of juftice; and in- 
ftead of all this it was their intent to fubfti- 
lute the law of Mofes. 

To. this hopeful affcmbly was comn)itted 
.the treaty of peace with the Dutch; but 

voi,. m. z thQ . 
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the ambaiTadors from that nation, though 
themfelves prelbyterians, were quite carnal 
minded to thefe. They were regarded by the 
new parliament as worldly men, intent on com-* 
merce and induftry,' and therefore not to be 
treated with. They infilled that the man of 
fin fhould be put away, and a new birth ob-* 
tained by prayer and meditation. The ambaf- 
fadors finding themfelves unable to converfe 
with them in their own way, gave up the 
treaty ks hopelefs. 

The very vulgar began now to exclaim a- 
gainfl: fo foolilh a legiflature ; and they them- 
felves feemed not infenfible of the ridicule 
which every day was thrown out againft them. 
Gromwell was probably well enough pleafed td 
find that his power was likely to receive nodi* 
taihution from' their endeavours ; but began 
to be afliamed of their complicated abfurdi- 
tie3. He had carefully chbfen many perfons 
among them entirely devoted to his inter- 
tfts, and thcife he commanded to difmifs the 
tflembly. Accordingly, by concert, they 
tnct earlier than the reft of their fraternity ; 
ahd^obferving to each other that this parlia- 
ment had fat long enough, they haftened to 
tromwell, with Roufe their fpeakef at their 
head, and into his hands they refigned the 
kuthprity with which he had inveftcd them. 
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Cromwell accepted their rcfignation with 
pleafure; but being told that feme of tHe 
number were refraftory, he fent colonel White 
to clear the houfe of fuch as ventured to re- 
main there. They had placed one Moyer in 
the chair by the time that the colonel had ar- 
rived ; and he being afked by the. colonel 
*^ What they did there ?," Moyer replied very 
gravely, that they were feeking the Lord. 
^' Then you may go elfewhere, cried White j 
" for to my certain knowlege the Lord has 
" not been here thefe many years." 

' This fhadow of a parliament being diflblved, 
the officers, by their own authority, declarcci 
Cromwell protedlor of the commonwealth of 
England. Nothing now could withftand his 
authority 5 the mayor and aldermen were fent 
fov to give folemnity to his ajfpointment ; and 
he was inftituted into his new office at White- 
hall, in the palace of the kings of England. 
He was to be addrefled by the title of high- 
nefs ; and his power was proclaimed in Lon* 
don, and other parts of the kingdom. Thus 
an obfcurc and vulgar man, at the age of 
fifty-three,* rofe to unbounded power, firft by 
following fmall events in his favour, and at 
length by direding great ones, 

Z 2 It 
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It was, indeed, in a great meafure neceflary 
that fomc pcrfon ftiould take the fupreme com- 
mand } for affairs were brought into fuch a 
fituation by the furious animofities of the con- 
tending parties, that nothing but abfolute 
power cogld prevent a renewal of former 
bloodflicd and confufion. Cromwell, there-^ 
fore^ might have laid with fome juftice upon 
his inftaliation, that he accepted the dignity 
of proteftor merely that he might preferve the 
peace of the nation ; and this it muft be own- 
ed he effeded with equal conduft, modera-r 
tion, and fuccefs. The government of the 
Jcingdom was adjufted in the following man- 
per. A council was appointed, which was 
not to exceed twenty-one, nor to be under thir- 
teen- perfons, Thcfe were to enjoy their of- 
fices for life, or during good behaviour; and, 
ip cafe of a vacancy, the remaining members 
pam^d three, of whom the protecftor chofe 
one, , The proteftor was appointed the fu- 
preme magiftrate of the commonwealth, with 
fuch powers as the king was poflcfled of. 
The power of the fword was vefled in him 
jointly with the parliament wherf fitting, or 
with the council at intervals. He Was obliged 
to fummon a parliament every three years, 
and to allow them to fit five months without 

adjourn. 
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adjournment. A Handing army was eflablifh- 
ed of twenty thoufand footj and ten thoufand 
horfe, and funds were afligned for their fup- 
port. The proteftor enjoyed his office during 
life ; and on his death the place was inimedi-' 
ately to be fupplied by the council. Of all thofc 
claufes the (landing arnf)y was alonefufficient for 
Cromweirs purpofe ; for while poflcfled of that 
inftrument, he could mould the reft 6f the con- 
ftitution to his pleafure at any time. 

Cromwell chofe his council among his offi- 
cers, who had been the companions of bis 
dangers and his vidlories, to each of whom 
he aifigned a penfion of one thoufand 
pounds a year. He took care to have his 
troops, upon whofe fidelity he depended for 
fupport, paid a month in advance; the maga- 
;sines were alfo well provided, and the public 
treafure managed with frugality and care : 
while his a(£tivicy, vigilance, and refolution 
Were fuch, that he difcovered every confpiracy 
ftgainft his perfon^ and every plot for an in- 
furreftion before they took efFcft, 

His management of foreign affairs, thougK 
his fchenjes were by no means political^ ycc 
well correfponded with his charafterj and, for 
a while, were attended with fugcefs. The 
Dutch having been humbled by repeaced dc« 
Z 3 fcatSt 
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feats, and totally abridged in their commer- 
cial concerns, were obliged at laft to fuc for 
peace, which he gave them upon terms, ra- 
ther too favourable. He infiftcd upon their 
paying deference to the Britifli flag. He com- 
. pelled them to abandon the interefts of the 
king, and to pay eighty- five thoufand po\inds 
as an indemnification for former expences, 
and to reftore the Englifii Eaft India compiiny 
a part of thofe dominions of which they had 
been ^ifpoflcflTed by the Dutch during the 
former reign, in that diftant part of the 
world. 

He Was not lefs fuccefsful in his negotiations 
with the court of France. Cardinal Maza- 
rine, by whom the affairs of that kingdom 
were condufted, deemed it neceffary to pay 
deference to the protestor i and defirous ra- 
ther to prevail by dexterity than violence, fub- 
mitted to Cromwelf's imperious charadter, and 
thus procured ends equally beneficial to both. 
The court of Spain was not lefs afliduous 
in its endeavours to gain his friendfliip, but 
was not fo fuccefsful. This vaft monarchy, 
which but a few years before had threatened 
the liberties of Europe, was now reduced fo 
low as to tvs fcarce able to defend itfelf. Crom- 
well, ho^rever, who knew nothing of foreign • 

politics. 
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tpojixics, AiU continued to regard its power 
vfith an eye of jealoufV) and caii^e into m 
Affociation wkh France to deprcfs it ftUl more. 
He Jent that court a body of fix tboufacid men 
to ati^ack the Spanifti dominions in the Nifef hef- , 
lands ; ahd upon obtaining a Ggnal vjdory by 
his ajSiftance at Dunes, the French put Dun- 
kirk, which they had juft takon from the Spa- 
niards, into his hands, as a reward for his at- 
tachment.- 

But it was by fea that he humbled the power 
.of Spain with ftill more effcfilual fucccfs/ 
Blake, who bad long made himfelf formidable 
to the J)utch, and whofe fame was fpread over 
Europe, now becan;^e ftill ^nore dreadful to 
lAit SpaniSi monarchy. He failed with a fieec 
intp the Mediterranean, whither, (ince the time 
,of thi<e crufades, no Englilh fleet had ever ven- 
tured to advance. He there conquered all 
that ventured to oppofe him. Cafting anchor 
before Leghorn, he demanded and obtained 
Iktisfaftion for fome injuries which the Englifh 
commerce had fufFered from the duke of 
. Tufcany. He next .failed to Algiers, and 
compelled the Dey to make peace, and to a. d. 1655. 
. roftcain his pyratical fubyeds from farther in- 
juring the Englifti. Hp »tbeo went, to Tunis, 
,and having made the feipe demands^ be ^^s 
Z 4 defired. 
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defired by the Dey of that place to look M 
the two caftles, Porto f arino, and Golctta, 
and do his utmoft. Blake fliewcd him that 
he was not flow in accepting the challenge ; 
he entered the harbour, burned the (hipping 
there, and then failed out triumphantly to 
purfue his voyage. At Cadiz, he took two 
galleons valued at near two million pieces of 
eight. At the Canaries, he burned a^panifli 
fleet of fixteen (hips, and returning home to 
England to enjoy the fame of his noble a&ions, 
as he came within fight of his native country- 
he expired. This gallant man,- though be 
.fought for an ufurper, yet was averfe to his 
caufr -, he was a zealous republican in principle, 
and his arm was to ferve his country, not to 
eftablifh a lyrant. «* It is ftill our duty, he 
would fay to the fca-men, to fight for our . 
country into whatever hands the government 
may fall." 

At the fame time, that Blake's expeditions 
were going forward, there was another carried 
on under the command of admiral Pen and 
Venables, with about fourtboufand land-forces^ 
to attack the Ifland of Hifpaniola. Failing 
however, rn this, and being driven off the 
place by the Spaniards^ they (leered to Jamai- 
ca, which was furrendered to them without.a 

blowr 
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blow. So little was thought of the impor- 
tance of this conqueft, that, upon the return 
of the expedition, Pen and Venables were 
fcnt to the Tower, for their failure in the prin- 
cipal objeft of their'expedition. 

All thefe fucccflcs might rather be afcribed 

to the fpirit of the times, than the condudtor 

of them, Cromwell was poffeffed of but two 

arts in perfedkion, that of managing the army, 

by which he ruled ; and obtaining the fecrets 

of his enemies that were plotting againfl: him* 

For the firft, his valour and canting zeal were 

fufficient; for the latter, it is faid he paid fixty 

thoufand pounds a year to l^is fpies to come by his 

intelligence. But he took care to make the nation 

refund thofe extraordinary fums which he ex- 

pended for fuch information. One or twoconfpi- 

racics entered into by the royalifts, which were 

.detefied and puniQied, ferved him as a pretext 

to lay an heavy tax upon all of that party, of 

a tenth penny on all their poffcflions. In order 

to raife this opprcffive impofition, ten major-' 

generals were inftituted, who divided the 

whole kingdom into fo many military jurifdic- 

tions, Thefe men had power to. fubjedt 

whom they pleafed to a payment of this tax, 

and to imprifon fuch as denied their jurildic- 

tipn. Under colour of thefe powers, they 

cxer- 
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cxcrcifed the moft arbitrary authority ; the 
people had no protedlion againft their ^xwo 
tioBS ; the very maflc of liberty was throwa 
eS^ and all property was at the difpofal oi a 
military tribunal. It was in vain that the na- 
tioQ cried out for a free parliament ; Crom- 
well aflembled one in confequence of theif 
clamours ; but as fpeedily diiTolv^d it, when 
he found it refra&ory to his commands. 

In this ftate of univerfal dejeAion, in which 
Scotland and Irebnd were treated as conquered 
provinces, in which the proteftof iflfued his 
abfolute orders without even the maflc of his 
former hypocrify, and in which all truft ^^d 
-confidence were loft in every ibcial meeting, 
the people were ftruok with a new inftani^ of 
the ufurper's ambition. As parliafnents were 
ever dear to the people, it was refolved to give 
them one •, but fuch as fhould be entirely of the 
protc(aor's chufing, and chiefly compofcd of 
bis own creatures. Left any of ^ different 
* complexion ihouldprefiime to enter the houfe, 
guards were placed at the door, and none ad- 
mitted but fuch as produced a warrant from 
his council. The principal defign of convoi* 
ing this aflembly was, that they (hould of* 
fcr him the crown, with the title of king, and 
til the other enfignsof royalty. 

His 
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His creatuits^ therefore, took care to in- 
fufc into this aflwnbly the merits of the pro- 
testor ; the confufion there was in legal pro* 
ceedihgs without the name of a king ; that 
no man was acquainted with the extent or li- 
mits of the prefent magtftrate's authority, but 
thofe of a king had been well afcertaincd by 
the experience of ages. At laft the motion 
was made in form in the houfe, by alderman 
Packs one oif the eity members, for invefting 
the protedtor with the regal dignity. The 
tnajority of the houfe being Cromwell's crea- 
tures, it may eafily be fuppofed that the bi^H 
was voted according to his fecret wifbes 5 and 
nothing now remained but his own confent to 
have his name enrolled among the king5 of 
England. 

Whether it was his original intention by 
having this bill carried through the houfe, to 
Ihew that he was magnanimous enough to re- 
fufe the offer, or whether finding fome of thofe 
on whom he moft depended averfe to his tak- 
ing the title, cannot now be known. Certain it is 
his doubts continued for fome days ; and the 
conference which he carried on with the mem- 
bers who were fent to make him the offer, 
feems to argue that he was^ defirpus of being 
compelled to accept vhat he feared openly to 

affume. 
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aflumc. The obfcurity of bis anfwcrs, the 
abfurdity of his fpccchcs on this occafion (for 
they ftill remain) (hew plainly a mind at va- 
riance with itfelf, and combatting only with a 
wifli to be vanquifhed. *^ I confcfs, faid be, 
** for it behoves me to deal plainly with you> 
** I muft confefs^ I would fay I hope I may 
•* be underftood in this v for indeed I muft be 
^ tender what I would fay to fuch an audience 
*^ as this ; I fay I would be underftood, that 
*' in this argument I do not make a parallel 
^^ between men of a different mind, and a 
*' parliament which Ihall have their defires. I 
" know there is no coropatifon 5 nor can it be 
** urged upon me that my words have the 
♦* leaft colour that way, becaufe the parlia- 
•* ment feems to me to give liberty to me to 
** fay any thing to you. As that is a tender 
" of my bumble reafons and judgment and 
" opinion to them, and if I think they arc 
" fuch, and will be fuch to them, and are 
•' faithful fervants, and will be fo to the fu- 
•' preme authority and the legiQative, where- 
** foever it is. If I fay I lhould_ not tell you 
•* knowing their minds to be fo, I fliould not 
«* be faithful if I fliould not tell you fo, to 
" the end that you may report it to par- 
•« liament." In this manner did this moft 

unac* 
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unaccountable of all charafters anfwcr thei^r 
petitions for his afllimingthe kingly name and 
dignity ; however the conference ended in his 
refufing their offer. - 

But it muft not be fuppofed that his fitua- 
tion, with all thefe offered honours, was at this 
rime enviable ? Perhaps no ftation, howfever 
mean, or loaded with contempt, could be ipore 
truly diftrefsful than his, at a time the nation 
vas loading him with congratulations and ad- 
dreffcs. He had by this, rendered himfelf a.d.x6sS. 
hateful to every party ; and he owed his fafety 
to their mutual hatred and diffidence of each 
other. His arts of diffimulation had been , 
long exhaufled •, none now could be deceived 
by them, thofe of his own party and princi- 
ples, difdaining the ufe to which he had con- 
verted his zeal and profelfions. The truth 
feems to be, if we may ufe a phrafe taken froip 
common life, he had began with being a dupe 
to his own enthufiafms, and ended with beirtg 
a fharper. 

The whole nation filently detefted his admi- 
niftration, but he had not ftill been reduced to 
the extreme of wretchednefs, if he could have 
found domeflic confolation. ^ Fleetwood, his 
fon in-law, aftuated with the wildefl zeal, de- 
jefled that charafter which coujd ufe religioqs 
2 pro^ 
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profeflions for the purpofes of temporal ad- 
vancement. His eldeft daughter, married to 
Fleetwood, had adopted republican principles 
fo vehemently, that (he could not behold even 
her own father entrufted with uncontrolable 
power. His other daughters were no lefs 
fanguine in favour of the royal caufe; but 
above all, Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daugh- 
ter, who, upon^ her death-bed, upbraided 
him with all thofe crimes that led him to 
trample on the throne. 

Every hour added fome new difquietude. 
Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and many 
of the heads of the prefbyterians, had fecretly 
entered into an engagement to deftroy him. His 
adminiftration, fo expenfivc both at home and 
abroad, had cxhaufted his revenue, and he 
was left confiderably in debt. One confpiracy 
was no fooner detected, but another rofe from 
its ruins ; and to encreafe his calamity, he was , 
now taught, upon reafoning principles, that 
his death was not only defirable, but his affaffi- 
nation would be meritorious. A book was 
pUbliftied by colonel Titus, a man who had 
formerly been attached to his caufe, en- 
titled Killing no Murder. Of all the pam- 
phlets that came forth' at that time, or perhaps 
of cbofe that have fince appeared, this was the 

moft 
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moft eloquent and mafterly. Shall we, faid 
this popular dcclain^er, who would not fufFcr 
the Hon to invade us, tamely ftand to be dc- 
'f oured by the wolf. Cromwell read this fpi- 
rited trcatife, and was never feen to fmile 
more. 

All peace was now for ever banilheii from 
his mind. He now found, that the grandeur 
to which he had facrificed his former peace» 
was only an inlet to frefti inquietudes. The 
fears of aiTaflination haunted him in all his 
walks, and was perpetually prefent to his 
imagination. He wore armour under hi« 
cloaths, and always kept piftols in his pockets. 
His afpefl: was clouded by a fettled gloom ; 
and he regarded every ftrangcr with a glance 
of timid fufpicion. He always travelled with 
hurry, and was ever attended by a numerous 
guard. He never returned from any place by 
the road he went; and feldom flept above 
three nights together in the fame chamber. 
Society terrified him, as there he might meet 
an enemy; folitude was terrible, as he was 
there unguarded by every friend. 

A tertian ague kindly came at lad to deli* 

ver him from this life of horror and anxiety. 

For the fpace of a week no dangerous fymp- 

toms appeared ; and in the intervals of the 

I fits 
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fits he was able to walk abroad. At length 
the fever encreafed, and he himfclf began to 
dread his approaching fate ; but he was taught 
to confider his prefcnt difordcr as no way fa- 
tal, by his fanatic chaplains, on ^hom he en- 
tirely relied. When his chaplain Goodwin 
told him that the eledt would never be damned, 
then " I am fure, faid he, that I am fafe ; 
«* for I was once in a (late of grace/* His 
phyficians were fenfible of his dangerous cafe; 
but he was fo much encouraged by the reve- 
lations of his preachers, th^t he confidered his 
recovery as no way doubtful. " I tell you^ 
** cried he to the phyficians, that i (hall not 
*• die of this diftemper ; I am well alTured of 
•* my recovery. Favourable anfwers have 
" been returned from heaven, not only to my 
" own fupplications, but likewife to thofe of 
<* the godly, who have a clofer correlpond- 
«' ence with God than I. Ye may have fkill 
" in your profelTion ; but nature can do more 
*< than all the phyficians in the world -, and 
f^ God is far above nature." Upon a fad day 
appointed on account of his ficknefs, his 
. minifters thanked God for the undoubted 
• pledges they had received of his recovery. Not- 
withftanding thefe aflTuranccs the fatal fymp- 
• toms every hour encreafed ; and the fJhyfi- 

clans 
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eiahs were obliged to declare that he could not 
furvivc the next fit. The council now there- 
fore came to know his lad: comrfiarids concern- 
ing the fucceflion ; but his fenfes we^re gone^ 
and he was juft able to anfwef yes to their dc^ 
mandr whether his fon Richard Ikould be ap-^ 
pointed to fucceed him. He died on the third 
day of September, that very day which he hud 
always confidered as the moft fortunate of his 
life ; he was then fifty-nine years old^ and had a.d.i6s», 
ufurped the government nine years. 
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ftom t&e DMtb of Oiivee CsoMWEtr. ta tfie 
Restoratiok. 
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HATEVER mighi have hc€m the 
dificrences of intereft after the death of th« 
uforper, the influence of hb nanie was ftill 
fufficiem to get Rkhatd bis fon proclahned 
proteffcor in hiaf room. It waft probably owing 
to the numerous parties ^hat weie fornoed in 
the kingdom, and their hatfed of each other, 
that Richard owed bis peaceable advancement 
to this high ftation. He was naturally no way 
ambitious, being rather mild, eafy, and good- 
natured } and honour feemed rather to purfuc, 
than to attraft him« He bad nothing s&ivt 
in his difpofition i no talents for bufinefs, no 
knowledge of government, no influence among 
the fbldiery, no importance in. council. 

It was found necefiary, upon his firfl: ad- 
yancement, to call a parliament, to furni(b 
the fuppHes to carry on the ordinary ope- 
rations of government. The houfc of com- 
mons was formed legally enough; but the 
hojafe of kH'ds confided only of thofe prlbfls 

- of 



<6f no real titlf, who were advanred to that 
dignified fiaiion by the late protcftoV^ But It '' 

Was not 0X1 the parliament that the. arrpy choib 
^o rely. A great number of the principal male- 
contents of the army^ eflablifhed a meeting 
at gciteral Fleetwood's, which, as be dwelt itl 
Wallingford-boufc, was chilled the Cabal of ^ 
Wallingford. The refult of their dcliberi- 
tions was a remonstrance that the command 
of the army ihould be eiitrufted to fom(f pef- 
ion in whom they might all confide; and i% 
was plainly given to underftand that the 
young protedtor was riot that perfon, 

A propofal fo daring and dangerous did iiot 
fail to alarm Richard ; he applied to his PDun^ 
cil, and they referred it to the parliament. 
Both agreed to confider it as an audacious at- 
tempt^ and a vote was paiTed that there fhould 
b( no meeting, or general council of officers^ 
without the proteftor's permifljoh. This 
brought affairs icnmediately to a rupture. THe 
palace of the protcdtor was the next day fur- 
roun^ed by a body of officers ; and one Defbo- 
row, a man of a plownifh brutal nature, pene- 
trating into his apartment with an armed re- 
tinue, threatened him if he (hould refuie. 
Richard wanted refolution to defend what had 
%t^ conferred upon him; he diflblvcd th^ 
A a 2 par- 
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parliament then, and foon after he figiied his 
own abdication in form. 

Henry Cromwell, his younger brother, who 
was appointed to the command in Ireland, fol- 
lowed the protcdlor's example, and rcfigned 
bis commifCon without ftriking a blow. Ricb- 
ard lived fcvcral years after his refignation, ac 
firft on the continent, and afterwards upon his 
paternal fortune at home. He was thought 
by the ignorant to bp unworthy of the happi- 
ivefs of his exaltation j but he knew by his 
tranquility in private, that he had made the 
moft fortunate cfcape. 

The officers being once more left ta them- 
felves, determined to replace the remnant of 
the old parliament which had beheaded the 
king, and which Cromwell had fo difgracefully 
turned out of the houfc. This was called the 
good old caufe from their attachment to re- 
publican principles ; and to the members of 
this, the cabal of officers for a while defivered 
up their own authority. The members, who 
had been fecluded by colonel Pride^s purge, 
as it was called, attempted, but in Vafn, rb 
refume their feats among them. 

The Rump parliament, for that Was the name 
It w^rntby, although reinftat^d by the army, was 
yet very vigorous in its attempts to Icffeti the 

power 
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power by which it was replaced. The members 
began their defign of humbling the army by 
new modelling part of the forces, by cafhiering 
fuch of the officers as they feared, and appoint- 
ing others,' on whon) they could rely, in their 
room. Thefe attempts, however, Were not 
unoblerved by the officers ; and their difcon- 
tenc would have broke out into fome refolu^ 
tion, fatal to the parliament, had it not been 
checked by apprehenfions of danger from the 
royalifts, or prelbyterians, who were confider- 
ed as the common enemy. 

In this exigence, the officers held feveral 
conferences together, with* a defign to con- 
tinue their, power. They at length came to 
a rcfolution, ufual enough in thefe times, to 
diffolve that affembly, by which they were fo 
vehemently oppofed. Accordingly Lambert, 
one of the general officers, drew up a chofen 
body of troops 5 and placing them in the ftreetp 
which led to Wcftminfter-hall, when tlfc 
fpeaker Lenthall proceeded in his carriage to the 
houfe, he ordered the horfes to be turned, and 
very civily conduced him home. The other 
members were iikewife intercepted, and the 
army returned to their quarters to obferve a fo- 
lerrtn faft, which generally either proceeded,' 
or attended their outrages. 

A a 3 . The 
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Ttie oBxctrs having thus!|^rumed tKe poicrer 
they had given, refolved not to part wifh it for 
the future upon ckfy terms. They elc&cd a 
committee of twenty-thrde |>eHQns, o^ whom 
feyen v^re ofHccrj ; thefe they cillcd a coin- 
ihittee of lafety, and precehded to ihveft 
them with fovcreigh authority, Fleetwood, a 
weak zealot, was made commander in chiefs 
]Lambert« an artful ambitious^ man, inajor- 
general; Defborow, lieutenant-general | and 
Monk, who had been mvcfted by Cromwell 
with the government of Scotland, was appoint- 
ed major-general of the foot. A military 
government was now eftabliihed, Which 'gave 
the nation the melahtholy profpe£( of endilels 
fcrvitiide, and tyranny without redrefs : a fuc- 
pour came to relieve the nation from 'a quarter 
on which it was the lea(l expeSied* 

During thefe tranfaftiqns, general "Monk 
was'at the head of eight thoufand vete^atis iq 
ScQtlan(^, ghd beheld the diftradiOi)<>f Ins na« 
tive country with but flcndcr hopes of retiev- 
ing It. I^his perionage, to whom the natidq 
owes fuch fignal pbligations* was at firH: a 
^foldier of fortune, After 'fdmfc timp (pdnt a^ 
broad, he was intrufted with'a regiment in thp 
Vervice of king Charles, and was ufu41y Called 
l?y the foldferyt for bis good natqrp, honeft 
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George Monk* He was, however, uken prir 
/oner at the ficge of Nantwitfb, by Fairfajc, sind 
/pqn ftfter jkt\t to the Towen He did nftt r«- 
,covcr hi^ .liberty till after the total overthrow 
.of the royal party, when Crom,wdl tpqk hint 
into favour and prdteftion^ and fent him to op* 
jjqfe the Jrilh rebels, ^alnft whpqi hepefprm* 
:c;d %n^l feryices. IJppp the ^dudbn of 
«(|iat kjpgdom (le was fent. over, into Scptlan^, 
•find ther^ entrufted With the fapreme cpcQ- 
mand, in which ilation he was notlefsreft^m- 
^d by the Scotch, than loved and adored by 
.his own army. 

This general, upon heairing that the bfficess 
^had, \^y their, own authority, dilTolved the par- 
Jiament, protefted againft the me^ifqte, fu^ 
irefolved 10 defepd their invaded privileges. . " 
.Put deeper defigns, either in the kirig's, favour 
pr.his pwn, .j^rerc fufpe^d fp be the motive 
pf.fais ad^ipns from the beginning. What« 
ever might have been his deigns, it was im* 
.ppfl^ble to cover them with greater iecre(;y 
than he did. As foen as he put his army into 
, a>ptipn, to. enquire ioto the caufes of the dif* 
(utbances in the , capital, his countenance 
.was .eagerly fpught, jby M the contending pi- 
ties. (His owaJbrojther^ a clergy man, who wfs 
l^i<i4(^\ja rQy^\^&f came, to him.with.aiineirage 
A a 4 from 
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from lord Granville, in the name of the king. 
The general aflced him if he had ever com* 
municated the contents of his commiflion to 
^ny other perfon.. His brother replied, to 
Done except to Mr. Price, the general's own 
chaplain, a man of probity, and in the royal 
interefts. The general altering his counte- 
pance, at once changed the difcourfe, and 
would enter into no further conference with 
him. The fame deep rcfcrvc was hrfd thro* 
all his fubfequent proceedings, 

Hearing that t|ie officers were preparing an 
army to oppofe him ; and that general Lam^ 
bert was aftually advancing northward to meet 
him, Monk fcnt three commiffioners to Lon-^ 
don, with very earneft profeffipns of an ac- 
' commodation, by which means he relaxed 

their preparations. His commiffioners even 
proceeded fp f^r as to fign a treaty, which he 
refufcd to ratify. Still, however, he made pro- 
pofals for frelh ncgociations j and the com- 
mittee of pacers again accepted his fallacious 
offers, , 

In the mean time, the" people perceiving 
that they were not entirely defcncclefs, began 
to gather fpirir, and to exclaim loudly agaipft 
the tyrarthy of the arnly. Hazl^rig, anti More- 
ley, while l-am bert was abfent, took poflcf- 

fioi> 
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fion of Portfihouth,- and declared for thc|>ar- 
Jiament. The city apprentices rofe in.atu* 
mult, and demanded a free parliament. Admi- 
ral Lawfon came into the river with his fqua- 
dron, and declared for the parliament; and 
even the regiments that had been left in Lon- 
don, being folicitcd by their old officers, who 
had been cafliiered, revolted again to the par- 
liament. The Rump, tjius being invited on 
all hands, again ventured to refume their 
feats, and to thunder their votes in turn againfl: 
*thc officers, and that part of the army by 
•which they had been ejeded,. Without, taking 
any notice of Lambert, they fent orders to 
the troops he conduced, immediately tore- 
pair to the garrifons they appointed for them. 
The foidiers were not flow in obeying the par- 
liamentary orders*; and. Lambert at lafl: found 
himfelf deferted by his whole army. He was 
foon after committed to the Tower; feveral 
of his brother-officers calhiered, and the par- 
- liament feemed now to (land on a firmer bafis 
Ithan before. 

But they were far from being fo fecure as 
they imagined. Monk, though he had-heard 
of their reftitution, and therefore mi^ht be 
fuppofed to have nothing more to do,, ftill 
' ^continued to march his army towards the ca- 
pital ^ 
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piod i mil the wodd ecfially iff doubt as » 
his imoth^ei^ Mid aftooiflicd u .his jFcfa-ve. 
The ^ntny., ion his inarch, flocfeed found 'hkn 
^kfa entreaties and addre0es, expcefliiig thek 
defire nf a new parliamenL Fairfasc brought 
himaa^body of troopo, with which he offered to 
mffift in the wosk of reOoration/, but Moi^ 
continued his indexible taciturni^, .and at Uft 
came 'to St. Alban^ within a ftw miles qf 
'London. 

iHc there fcnt the .parliament a meflagei 
ideliTii^'thcm to remove fuch forces4u remain- 
ed in Jjondon to country quarters. With (hi;, 
fome of'the'regiments refufed tocoo^ply, ibut 
Monk was rcfolved to be obeyed.; ;he entered 
Ijondonithernextday, turned the .foUiecSvOuty 
and» with his army, took up his, quarters in 
'Wefttnihller. He then waited .upon .the 
houfe, which was ready !enoqgh to vote, him 
their fincere thanks for the ^ftrvicts >he i^ 
done his: country. But; he, i/i a blunt .man- 
ner, iaffiired them, that hb only merit JAcas ;a 
delire to reftore peace to the community ^naxK^, 
:dierefore, he entreated Ihem that th^y t^wMiuld 
«{iemiit:a free :parliament to be calle<}, ras the 
:Jonly' fadm : that could heal the wounds^^of the 
' confHtution. He xibferved alfo, 1 that ^uw^y 
'Mths o£^miflion :upon this occ^6on wcre^wi* 

neceiTaryi 
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'Dfceflafy -, ^rid the fewer the oblig^icm's of €b|; 
Jdnd, the clearer wqtild their confcienccs bci 

The hope of being infofcnt with Tccuritjr, 
Toon infpired the citizens to refufc fifbmiffion 
to the prefent government. They refolved to . 
*pay no ta«s, until the members, formerly 
•excluded by colonel Pride, fhould be repiae* 
ed. But the parliament foupd th€ir general 
willing to give them th^ tnoft ready inftances 
t)f hfs obedience i he entered the city with his 
troops, arrefted eleven of the mod obnoxious 
of the pommon-council, and began to deftroy 
the gates. Then he wrote a letter to the par- 
liament, telling them what he had done-, and 
begging they would moderate the feverity of 
their orders. But being urged by the houfe 
to proceed, he, with all poilible circumftances 
of contempt, broke the gates and port-cuUifcs 5 
gnd having expofed the city to the fcorn and 
derifion of all who hated it, he returned In 
triumph to his quarters in Weftminfter. But 
fhe next day he began to think he had pro- - 
ceeded too vigoroufly in this aft of obedience ; 
lie therefore marched intothccityagain^ and de* 
iired the mayor to call a commdn-coiTncil, where 
' he made many apologies for his conduA the 
day before. He affured them of his perfeverantc 
[ntbe caufe of freedom; and that his army 
» would, ^ 
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would, for the future, co-operate only in fuch 
fchemes as they fhould approve. 

This union of the city and the army caufcd 
no fmall alarm in the houfe of commons. They 
knew that a free and general parliament v/as 
defired by the whole nation i and in fuch 
a cafe, they were convinced that their own 
power mud have an end. But their fears of 
punifliment were ftill greater than their un- 
'cafinefs at difmifllon ; they had been inftru- 
-mental in bringing their king to the block, in 
loading the nation with various taxes, and 
fome of them had grown rich by the common 
plunder; they rcfolved, therefore, to try every 
method to gain off the general from his new 
alliance; even fome of thpm, defperate with 
guilt and fanaticifm, promifed to inveft him 
with the dignity of fuprcme magiftrate, and 
to fupport -his ufurpacion. But Monk was 
too juft,'Or too wife to hearken to fuch wild 
propofals; he rcfolved to reftore the fecludcd 
members, and by their means to bring about a 
new eledtion, which was what he defired. 

There was no other method to effect this, 

but by force of arms: wherefore, having pre viouf- 

. ly fecured the confent of his officers, and exaft- 

cd a promife from the excluded members, that 

they would call a full and free parliament, he 

accom- 
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accompanied them to Whitehall. Fromthencc^ 
with a numerous guard, he conduced them 
to the houfe of commons, the other members of 
which were then fitting. They were furprifed to 
fee a large body of men entering the place ; but 
foon recoUcfted them for their ancient brc<* 
thrcn, who had been formerly tumultuoufly 
expelled, and were now as tumultuoufly rc- 
ffored. The number of the new comers was 
fo fuperior to that of the rump, that the chiefs 
of this laft party now, in their turn, thought 
proper to withdraw. 

The reftored members bpgan by repealing 
all thofe orders by which they had been -ex- 
cluded. They renewed and enlarged the gc- 
ricral's commifllon ; they fixed a proper fl:i- 
pend for the lupport of the fleet and the army % 
and having pafled thefe votes for the compo- 
fure of the kingdom, they diflTolved themfclves, 
and gave orders for the immediate aflfembling 
a new parliament. Mean while Monk ncMf 
modelled his army to the purpofes he had ini 
view. Some, officers, by his direftion, pre^ 
.fented him %ith an addrefs,.in which they 
promifed to obey implicitly the orders of the^ 
enfuing parliament. He approved of this en- 
gagement, which he ordered to be figned by 
all the different >regiments ; and this furniflied 
^ him 
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him wi(b a pretence for dtfini0iog alt cbc of* 
ficers by wJiom it was rgeded. 

In (he inidft cf chefe tcaofilftiQlis hi» en- 
deavours wene rerj near being defeated by an 
accident as daqgeraos as unczpe&ed. Lam- 
bert had efcaped from the Towef^ and b^gan 
10 aflemble forces ^ And as hb afti^ity and 
principles werefufficiently luown, Mpillp took 
the earlieft precautions to oppflie bis mc^ures^ 
He difpatched colonel Ingpldlby vi^h His qwn 
regiment againft Lambert, btfQtc kt? &kwli 
have time to aflemble his dependents. Thaf 
pfficer had taken pofleffion of P^vcntry ^th 
four troops of horfe ; ' but this greater p^ of 
them j<^ed Idgoldiby, tp v^l^onti he hio^fplf 
furrendered, not witlfOUt es^hibipijig m^fcs of 
pufiUanimityy thtt ill agreed wvh hi^ forn^r 
reputation. 
A«D*r66ob As yct tbc ncw parliament w«s ni9( 9jSeffi- 
bled, and no pcrfon had hitherto dj? ed incc^ 
the deGgns of the general. He (till pieHf- 
vered in his referve ; and although the ciJl- 
ing a «ew parliament was but* in other words* 
CO restore the king* yjet his expreflijQ/is n^^ef 
once betray^ the &cret o£ his bofom. Ho* 
thing but a fecurity of confidcnjce at laft jt^r 
torted the confeflion from him. He had been 
intimate with one Morrice, a gemkman 0/ 

DcYonfr 
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Dcironihirc, of a fedentary ftudipus difppfi- 
tioa» and with him alone did he deliberate 
upon the great and dangerous enterprise of 
the reftor^ftion. Sir John Granville, who had 
a commiffion from the king, applied for ac- 
cefs to the general ; but he was delired ^to 
communicate his bufinefs to Morrice. Gran*- 
ville refufed, though twice urged, to deliver 
his meflage to any but the general himfelf ; 
ib that ^onk n6w finding he could depend 
iipon this miniiiber^s (ecreCy, he opened to him 
his whole intentidos s bvt with his ufual cau- 
tion ftill fcrupled to commit any thing to pa- 
per. In condfequencc of thefe the kipg left 
the Spaniih territories, where he very nu» 
rowly efcaped being detained at Breda by the 
governor, ^nder prettoce o£ treating him with 
proper re^d^ and formality. From thence he 
retired into Holland, .where he refolved to wait 
Ibr further advice^ 

In the mean time the elcftions in parlia- ^ 
Rient went every where m favour of the king's ' 
party. The prefbyterians had long been fo 
harrafled by the faUhood^ the folly,, and the 
tyranny of their independent coadjutors, that 
they longed for nothing fo ardently as the 
king's reftoration. Thcfc, therefore, joined 
CO the royaliits, formed a decifive majority en 

every 
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every contell, and without noife, but wicfi 
fteddy refotution, determined to call back the 
king. Though the former parliament had 
voted that no one fliould be elefted, who had 
himfelf, or whofe father had borne arAis for 
the late king, yet very little regard was any 
wherfepaid to this ordinance; and in man]^ 
places the former fuSerings of the candidate 
were his belt recommendation. 

At length the long cxpefted day for the fit- 
ting of a free parliament arrived ; and they 
chofc Sir Harbottle Grimftone for thefr 
fpeaker, a man, though at firft attached to 
the oppoGng party, yet a royalift in his heart* 
The affeftions of all were turned towards the 
king ; yet fuch were their fears, and fuch dan«- 
gers attended a freedom of fpeeth, that no 
one dared for feme days to make any mention 
of his name. They were terrified with former 
examples of cruelty; and they only (hewed their 
loyalty in their bitter inveftives againft the late 
ufurper, and in execrations againft the murder- 
ers of their king. All this time Monk^ with 
his ufual rcferve, tried their tempers,- andex^ 
amined the ardour of their wiflies ; at length 
' he gave directions to Annefley, * prefident of 
the council, to inform them that one Sir John 
Granville, a fervant of the king's, had been 

fcnt 
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lent over by his majefty, and was now at- the 
door with a letter to the commons. 

Nothing could exceed the joy and tranfport 
with which this meflage was received. The 
members for a, moment forgot the dignity of 
their fituations, and indulged in a loud excla- 
mation of applaufe. Granville was called in, 
sjnd the letter eagerly read. A moment's 
paufe was fcarce allowed ; all at once the 
hpufe borft out into an univerfal affent at the 
king's propofals ; and to difFufe the joy more 
widely, it was voted that the letter and decla- 
ration fhould immediately be publiihed. 

The king's declaration was highly reliflied 
by every order of the ftate. It offered a gc- 
nerah amnefty to all perfons whatfoevcr, and 
that without any exceptions, but fuch as 
Ihould be made by parliament. It promifed 
to indulge fcrupulous confciences with liberty 
in matter? of religion 5 to leave to the exami- 
nation of parliament the claims of all fuch as 
pofleffed lands with contefted titles ; to con- 
firm all thefe concefTions by aA of parliament ; 
to fatisfy the army under general Monk with 
refped to their arrears, and to give the fame 
rank to his officers when they Ihould be re- 
ceived into the king's fcrvice. 

Vol. Ill- B b This 
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This declaration was not Icfs plcafing to the 
lords than to the people. After voting the re- 
ftitution of the ancient form of government, 
it was refolved to fend the king fifty thoufand 
pounds, the duke of York his brother ten 
thoufand, and the duke of Glouccfter half 
that fum. Then both houfes erafed from their 
records all a^ts that had pafled to the preju- 
dice of royalty. The army, the navy, the 
city of London, were eager in preparing their 
addreflcs to be prefcnted to his majefty ; and 
he was foon after proclaimed with great fo- 
lemnity at Whitehall, and at Temple Ban 
The people, now freed from all reftraint, let 
Jooft their transports without bounds* Thou- 
fands were fecn running about frantic .with 
pleafurc; and, as lord Clarendon fays, fuch 
were the numbers of the loyalifts that prefled 
forward on this occafion, that one could not 
l)ut wonder where thofe people dwelt who had 
lately donefp much mifchief/ 

Charles took care to confirm the fubftance 
of Kis declarations to the Engli(h commif" 
fioners, who were difpatched to attend him into 
his native dominions. Montague/the Eng- 
li(h admiral, waited upon his niajefty to in- 
form him that the fleet expected his orders at 
Scheveling. The duke of York immediately 

went 



%et>t on board, -and -took the edfeftnafld ^i^ 
lord high-adqwfaL Th^ king went on board^ 
«nd landing at Dovfct*, was received by the ge- 
neral, whom he tenderly tjmbraccd. Very 
different Was his prefent triumphant return 
from the ^forlorn ftate in which he left the 
^Engli/h coaft at Suffex. He now faw the fam<i 
xpeople that had ardently fought his life, A3 
^'warmly exprefling their pleafurc at his fafe- 
ty, arid repentance For their paft delufions. 
He entered London on the twenty^ninth of^ 
Way, which ivas his birth-day. An innu- 
'merable concourfe«of pedple lined the way 
nn^erever he pafled, and rent the air with theii^ 
acclamations. They had been fo long diP 
tradted by unrelenting fadions, opplreffcd and 
alarmed by a fucceflion of tyrannies, ;hat they 
tould no longer fupprefs thefe emotions of de- 
light to behold their conftitution rcftored ;^of 
rather^ like a phoenix, appearing more beau- 
tiful and vigorous from the ruins of its former 
conflagration. 

Fanaticifm, witti its long train of gloomy 
4errors, fled at the approach of freedom j the 
arts of fociety and peace began lb return i and 
it had been happy for the people if the arts of 
luxury had not entered in their train. 

Bb a CHAP. 
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HIS is one of the moft extraordinary 
cpochas in Englilh hiftory, in which we fee 
ttiie people toifed into oppofitc faftions^ and, as 
the fea after a ftorm, ftill continuing thofe vio- 
lent motions by which they were firft impelled. 
We fee them at one period of the following 
reign, with unbounded adulation foUiciting 
the fhackles of arbitrary power ; at another, 

with 
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with equal animofity banilhing all the emif- 
iari^s of unbounded power from the throne; 
now courting the monarch, and then threat- 
ening thofe on whom he moft depended. 
There feems a clue that can unravel all thefe 
inconfiftencies. While the people thought the 
king a proteftant, they were willing to entruft 
him with their lives and fortunes ; but when 
they fuppofed that he was more inclining to 
popery, all their confidence vanished, tsTnd 
they were even willing to punifh papifts, as 
the propereft method of fhewing their rcfent- 
ment againft himfelf. 

When Charles came to the throne he was 
thirty years of age, poffcffed of an agreeable 
perfon, an elegant addrefs, and an engaging 
manner. His whole, demeanor and be- 
haviour was well calculated to fupport and 
encreafe popularity, Accuftomed during his 
exile to live chearfully among his cour- 
tiers, he carried the fame endearing fami- 
liarities to the throne; and from the levity of 
his temper no injuries were dreaded from his 
former refentments. But it was, foon found 
that all thefe advantages were merely fuperfi- 
cial. His indolence and love of pleafure made 
him averfe to all kinds of bufincfs ; his fami- 
' liarities were proftituted to the worft as well 
as the bed of bis fubjeds ; and he took tio 
B b 3 care 
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citt to reward his former friends, as he had 
taken no fteps to be avenged of his forixicr 
enemies. 

It required fome time before the feveral parts 
of the ilate, disfigured by war and fa^ion, 
could come into proper form •, a council was 
Gbmpofed, into which church of England men 
imd preibjterians indifcriminately were adcnit* 
ed; and the king's choice of his principal minii^ 
ters was univerfaliy pleafing to the people. Sir 
Edward Hyde, who had attended him in his 
exile, was now created a peer by the titjp of 
lord Clarendon, and appointed ]ord-chanc€l<r 
lor, arid firft miniftcr of ftate. This excel- 
lent man is better known now by his merits a^ 
an hiilorian, than as a datefman ^ but his in- 
tegrity and wifdom were equally excellent in 
both. The marquis, afterwards created duke 
of Ormond, was appointed lord-fteward of thp 
houfhold, the earl of Southampton high- trea- 
furer, and Sir Edward Nicholas fcqretary of 
ftate. Thefe men, combkied by private friend- 
^ip^ and purfuing one common aim, laboured 
only for the public, and fupported }ts inter* 
efts with their' own, 

But though the joy of the people .was 

unbounded, yet (pmething was th6ught to 

be due to juftice, and fome vengeance was 

l^cceflary to be taken upon thofe who had 

' lately 
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lately involved the nation in its calami- 
ties. ThQugh an a£t of indemn'^y was paf|^ 
ed, thpfe who had an immediate hand in the 
king's de^th were e?:cepted. Even Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradihaw, thpugh dead, 
wcri confidered as proper objeds of rcfent- 
ment i their bodies were dug from th^ir graves, 
dragged to the place of execution, and, after 
hanging fome time, buried under the gallow^. 
Of the reft, who fat in judgment on the late 
monarch's tri^l, fome were dead, apd fome 
* were thought worthy of pardon. Ten only, 
out of fourfcore, were devoted to immediate 
deftru6lion. Thefe were enthufiafts, who had 
all along aded from principle, and who, in the 
general fpirit of rage excited againft them, 
fliewed a fortitude that might do honour to n 
i^etjter caufe. 

General Harrifon, who was iirft brought to ^ 

his trial, pleaded his caufe with that undaunted 
firronefs which he had (hewn through life. 
What he had done, he faid, was from the im- 
pulles of the fpirit of God. He would not, 
-^for any benefit to himfelf, hurt an hair of the 
pooreft manx>r woman upon earth; and dur- 
ing the ufurpation of Cromwell, when all the 
reft of the world apknowledged his right, or 
bowed down to his power, he had boldly up- 
B b 4 braided 
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braided the ufurper to his face ; and all the 
terrors of imprifontnent, and all the allure- 
ments of ambition^ had not been able to bend 
him to a compliance to that deceitful tyrant. 
Harrifon's death was marked with t{ie fame 
admirable conftancy which he (hewed at his 
his trial i fo that the greatnefs of fome vir- 
tues which he pofiefled, in fome meafure coun- 
terbalanced the greatnefs of his guilt. 

Carew, Coke, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scrope, 
Jones, Hacker, and Axtel, fliared the f^me 
fate. They bore the fcorn of the multitude, 
• and the cruelty of the executioner, not fimply 
with fortitude, but with the fpirit and confi- 
dence of martyrs^ who fuffered for having 
done their duty. Some circumftances of fcan- 
dalous barbarity attended their execution. Har- 
rifon^s entrails were torn x)ut, and thrown into 
the fire before he expired. His head was fixed 
on the fledge that drew Coke and Peters to 
the place of execution, with the face turned 
towards them. The executioner having mang- . 
led Coke approached Peters, bcfmcarcd with 
the blood of his friend, and afked how he 
liked that work. Peters^ viewed him with an 
air of fcorn : *' You have butchered a fervant 
^' of God in my fight 5 but I defy your 
II cruelty.'* 
"'. ' This 
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This was all the blood that was (hed in fb 
great a reftoration. The reft of the king's 
judges were reprieved, and afterwards dif- 
perfed into feveral prifons. Charles being di- 
reded in all things by Clarendon, gave uni- 
verfal fatisfadion as well by the lenity as the 
; juftice of his condudl. The army was dif- 
banded that had for fo many years governed 
the nation ; prelacy, and all the ceremonies of 
the church of England, were reftored ; at the 
fame time that the king pretended to preferve 
an air of moderation and neutrality. In fa£t, 
with regard to religion, Charles, in his gayer 
hours, was a profeffed deift, and attached to 
node •, but in the latter part of his life, when 
he began to think more ferioufly, he fhewed an 
inclination to the catholic perfuafion, which he 
had ftrongly imbibed in his exile. 

But this toleration, in which all were equally 
included, was not able to remove the fears, or ^ 

quell the enthufiafm of a few defperate men» 
who, by an unexampled combination, were 
impelled by one cpmmon phrenzy. One Ven- . 
ner, a defperate enthufiaft, who had often 
confpired againft Cromwell, and had as often 
been pardoned, had by this time perfuaded his 
followers, that if they would take arms, Jefus 
would come to put himfclf at their head. 

Witk 
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With th^fe cKpeftations, to the number of 
fixty perfon$, they iffued forth into the ftrects 
of London in cooiplete armour, and proclaim- 
ed king Jcfus where ever they went. They 
. believed themfelves invulnerable and invinci- 
blci and expecled the fame fortune which had 
attended Gideon, and the other heroes of the 
Old TeftamenL Every one at firft fled before 
them ; one unhappy man being aiked who he 
was for, anfwering that he was for God and 
the king, they flew him upon the fpor. la 
this nunner they went, from ftrect to ftreet, 
and made a: defperate refidance againfl: a body 
of the train bands that was fent to attack them. 
After killing many of the aflailants, they made 
a regular retreat into Cane wood, near Hamp- 
ftead. Being diflodged from thence, the next 
morning they returned to London, and took 
poffefiion of an houfe, in which they defended 
themfelves againfl: a body of troops, until the 
majority was killed. At laft xhe troops, who 
had untiled the houfe, and were tired of. Daugh- 
ter, ruflied in, and fcized the few that were 
left alive. They were tried, condemned, and 
executed •, and to the laft they declared, that 
if they were deceived, it was the Lord himfelf 
(hat was their deceiver. 

The abfurdity, and even ridicule which at- 
icnded the profcflions and expeftatioh of thcfe 

poor 
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poor deluded men, ftruck the people very 
itrongly j and from the gloomy morofcnefs of 
cnthufiafm, thpy now went over into the oppo- 
iite extreme. of r,iot and debauchery. The 
iceturt itfelf fee them the example ; nothing but 
fcen^s of gallantry and fcftivity were to be 
feen s the horrors of the late War were become 
(he fubjeil of ridicule ; the formality and ig« 
norance of the le^aries were difplayed upon 
the ftage» and even ladghed at from the pul* 
pic* But while the king thus rioted, t^e old 
faithful friends und followers of .his family 
were left unrewairdoJ. Numbers who had- 
fought for him and his father, and had lof^^ 
their whole fortunes in his fervice, ftill con- 
tinued to pine in want andablivion. While, in 
the mean time, their pcrfecutors, who had. 
profited by the times, had acquired fortunes 
during the civil war, and were ftill permitted 
to enjoy them without moleflgtion. The fuf- 
ferers petitioned in vain : the family of the 
Stuarts were never remarkable for their gratii- 
Cude; and the amgfers, the flatterers, and 
the conqubines of this monarch, enjoyed all 
his confideration. The wretched royalifts mur- 
mured without redrefs; he fled from their 
j^loomy expoilulfttions to fccnes of mirth, riot, 
^pd fcftivity. 

Never- 
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Nevcrthelcfs his parliaments, both of Eng- 
land and Scotland, feemed willing to make 
reparation for their former difobedience, by 
A.D.166S. their prefent conceiRions. In the Englifh 
houfe, monarchy and epifcopacy were carried 
to as great fplendour, as they had fufFered 
mifery and deprcffion. The bi(hops were per- 
mitted to refume their feats in the houfe of 
peers s all military authority was acknowledge 
cd to be veiled in the king ; and he was em- 
powered to appoint commilliohers for regula- 
ting corporations, and expelling fuch mem- 
bers as had intruded thcmfelves by violence^ 
or profefTed principles dangerous to the conlti- 
tution. An aft of uniformity in religion was 
paflcd, by which it was required that every 
clergyman (hould be re- ordained, if he had not 
before received epifcopal ordination ; that he 
Ihould declare his affcnt to every thing con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
ihould take the oath of canonical obedience. 
In cohfcquence of this law, above two thou- 
sand of the prefbyterian clergy rclinquifhed 
their cures in one day, to the great aftonifli" 
mcnt of the nation ; thus facrificing their in- 
tcreft to their religion. 

But the Scotch parliament went ftill greater 
lengths in their proft rations to the king. It was 

there 
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there that his divine, indefeafible, and heredi- 
tary right, was afferted in the fulleft and moft 
pofitive terms. His right wajs extended to their 
lives and ppfTeflions^and from his original grant 
was faid'to come all that his fubjefts might be 
laid toenjoy. They voted him an additional reve- 
nue of forty thoufand pounds ; and all their for- 
mer violences were treated with a degree of 
the utmoft deteflation. 

This was the time for the king to have 
made himfelf independent of all parliaments ; 
and it is faid that Southampton, one of his 
minifters, had thought of procuring his maftef 
from the commons the grant t>f a revenue of 
two millions a year, which would cfFecSlually 
render him abfolute 5 but in this his views were 
obftruded by the great Clarendon, who, tho* 
attached to the king, was ftill more the friend 
of liberty and the laws. Charles, however, 
was no way intereftcd in thefc oppofite views 
of his minifters ; he only defired money, in 
order to profecute his pleafures ; and provid*- 
ed he had that, he little regarded the manner 
in which it was obtained. 

It was this carelefs and expenfive difpofi- 

tion that firft tended to difguft his fubjefts, 

and to difpel that intoxication of loyalty, 

which had taken place at his reftoration. Tho* 
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the people were pleafed with the mirth imd 
pleafantrjr of their 'monarchy yet they could 
not help murmuring at his indoknce ; his de^ 
baucberies, and profufion. They could not 
help remembering the drift frugality and 
tftive diligence that marked the ufurper's ad- 
^ miniftration ^ they called to mind the vi&ories 
they had gained under him^ and the vaft pro- 
jefts he had undertaken. But they now faw 
an oppofite pifture s a court funk tn debauch- 
ery, and they taxes of the nation only employ-' 
ed in extending Tice^ and corrupting the 
, morals of the people. The cjeded ckrgy 
did not fail to enflame tbefe juft refentments 
in the minds of the audience ; but partic«ilarly 
when the nation faw Dunkirk, which had been 
acquired during the late vigorous adfl^iftra* 
don, now bafely fold to the French^ for a 
fmall fum to fupply the king's excnigance, 
they could put no bounds to their coinplaints* 
A,b,i66i. From this rime, he found the wheels of go- 
vernment clogged with continual obftrutftions^ 
and his parliaments reln6tantly granting thofe 
fupplics, which he as ifytanly condefcended 
to implore. 

His continual exigence drove him con- 

ftantly to motfures no way fuited to his incli-f 

nation* Among others, was his marriage, cele- 

2 braced 
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brated at this time with Catharine, the Infanta ^ 
of Portugal, who, though a virtuous princefe, 
poffeffcd as it fhould feem but few pcrfonal 
attraftions. It was the portion of this prin- 
ccfs that the needy monarch was enamoured 
of, which amounted to three hundred thoufand 
pounds, together with the foirtrefs of 'Eangief 
in Africa, and of Bombay in the Eaft Indies/ 
The chancellor Clarendon, the dukes of Or* 
rnond, and Southampton, urged many rcafons 
sgainft this match, particularly the likelihood of 
her pever having any children ^ the king difre-* 
garded their advice, and the inaufpicious mar- 
riage was celebrated accordingly. 

But ft 111 his neceflities were greater than his 
fupplies. He never much loved the fteady 
virtue of lord Clarendon^, and imputed to him 
fome of thofe neceflities to which he was redu- 
ced. It is faid alfo that this great miniftef 
prevented him from repudiating the queen, 
which he had thoughts of doing, in order to 
marry one Mrs, Stuart, on whom he had pla- 
ced his affeftions, by procuring that lady to 
'be privately married to the duke of Rich- 
inond« However this be, he was now willing 
to give him vtp to the refentment of the par- 
liament, to whom he was become obnoxious, 
in order to obtain fome farther fupplies. For 

this 
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this purpofe he alTcmblcd the commons in the 
Banquetting-houfe ; and, in the clofe of a flat- 
tering fpecch, replete with profeflions of eter- 
nal gratitude, and the warmeft affe<flion, he 
begged a fupply -for his prefenc occafions, 
which he faid were extremely prcffing. They 
could not refill his humble fupplications ; they 
granted him four fubfidies -, and the clergy, in 
convocation, followed their example. On this 
occafion lord Briftol ventured to impeach the 
chancellor in the houfe of peers ; but not fup- 
,porting his charge for this time, the affair 
dropped, only in order to be revived again the 
next feflions with greater animofity. 

It was probably with a view. of recruiting' 
the fupply for his plcafurcs, that he was in- 
duced to declare war againft the Dutch, as the 
money appointed for that purpofe, would go 
through his hands. A vote, by his contri- 
vance, was procured in the houfe of commons, 
alledging, that the wrongs, affronts, and in- 
dignities offered by the Dutch in feveral quar- 
ters of the globe, had in a great meafure ob- 
ftrufted the trade of the nation. This was 
enough for his majefty to proceed upon. As 
his prodigality always kept him neceffitous, 
he forefaw that he (h'ould be able to convert 
a part of the fupplies to his private amufe-r 

ments. 
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ments. His brother alfo, the duke of York^ 
longed for ^n opportunity of fignal.izing his * 
courage and condud, as high admiral, againft 
a people, he hated, not only for their ref)ubli* 
can principles, but alfo a$ being one of the 
chief bulwarks of the proteftant religion. 

This war began on dach fide with mutual 
depredations. The Englifh, under the com- 
mand of Sir Robert Holmes, not only expell- 
ed the Dutch from Cape Corfe caftle, on the 
coaft of Africa, but likewife feized the Dutch 
fettlements of Cape Verde, and the Ifle of Goree* 
Sailing from thence to America, the admiral 
pofleffed himfclf of Nova Belgia, fincc called 
New Yorki a country that has fince continued 
annexed to the Englilh government. On the 
other hand, de Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, 
failed to Guinea, difpoirelTed the Englifh of 
all their fettlements there, except Cape Cprfe. 
He then failed to America, attacked Barba-> 
does, but was repulfed. He afterwards com* 
initted hoftilities on Long Ifland. Soon after, 
the two mott confiderable fleets of each na- 
tion met, the one under the duke of Yorfc^ 
to the number of an hundred and fourteen 
fail, the other commanded by Opdam, admi* 
ral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force. 
The engagement began at four in tfa9 morn- 

Vol. IIL C c ing, ' 
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iftgf and both Adds foughf vnth their ufti»l in* 
trcpldity. The duke <rf York w^al in th<? hoc* 
teft p^rt of chef ^tTgagettient^ and behaved wkh 
great fpirit Bud conf>po4ure, white his lords and 
attendants were killed befide him. In tht 
heat of the aftion* when engaged in clofe fight 
With the duke, th^ Dutch admirars fhip blew 
trp : this acddei^ much difcouraged the 
Dutch, who fled towards their own coaft; 
(hey had nineteen (hips funk and taken, the 
tiftor* k)ft only one. This difefter threw^ the 
Dutdh into confternation ; and de Wit, their 
greit minifter, whofe genius and wiidom were 
admirable, was obliged to come on board, and 
take the command of the fleet upon himfelf. 
This extraordinary man quickly became as 
much niafler of naval affairs, as if he liad been 
froni his infancy educated in them. He even 
improved fomc parts of the naval art, beyond 
what expjcrt mariners had ever expeded co 
attain. 

The fucccfs of the Englifh naturally excited 
the jealoufy of the neighbouring (tatcs, par- 
ticularly France and Denmark, who refolved 
to proteft theDtitch againft thefuperior power 
of their oppofers. The Dutch, being thus 
ftrertgthened by ^fo powerful an alliance, re- 
fcflved to face their conquerors once more. 
• . , <. De 
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Tt>c Rtryter, their great admiral, was retupted 
from his expedition to Guinea j arrd was ap- 
pointed, at the head of feventy-fix fail, to join 
thcduke of Beaufort, the French adniital, who, 
it Was fuppofed, was then entering the Britifh 
channel from Toulon. The duke of Albemarle 
and prince Rupert now commantied the Eng-» 
Irfh fleet, which did not exceed fcventpfoiir 
'*" fail. Albemarle, who from his fuceefles un- 
^ der Cromweli had learned too much to def*- 
f- pife tfce enemy, propofed to detach prince Ru- 
^' p^rt with twenty (hfps to oppofe the duke of 
fc Beaufort. Sir George Ayfcue, well acquainfi- 
ed with the force of his enemies, proteft^d 
againft the temerity of this refolutiofti but 
Albemarle's authority prevailed. The Eng- 
lifii and Dutch, thus engaging upon uneiqual 
terms, a battle enfued, the moft memorable in 
the annals of the ocean. The battle began with 
incredible fury : the Dutch admiral Evertzen 
was killed by a cannon ball, and one veflel 
of their fleet was blown up, while one of the 
Englifh fliips was taken : darknefs parted the 
combatants for the firft day. The fecond day 
they renewed the combat with encreafed ani- 
mofity 5 fixteen frelh fhips joined the Dutch, 
and the Englifli were fo fhattercd, that their 
fighting fliips were reduced to twenty-eight. 
C c 2 Upon 
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Upon retreating towards their own coaft^ the 
Dutch followed them, where another dreadful 
conflict was beginning, but parted by the dark- 
nefs of the night as before. The morning of the 
third day, the Englifh were obliged to conti- 
nue their retreat, and the Dutch perfifted in 
purfuing. Albemarle, who ftill kept in the 
rear, and prefented a dreadful front to the 
enemy, made a dcfperate refolution to blow 
up his fliip rather than fubmit to the enemy ; 
when he happily found himfelf reinforced by 
prince Rupert with fixteen' ihips of the line. 
By this time it was night •, and the next morn- 
ing, after a diftant cannonading, the fleets.came 
to a clofe combat, which ^was continued with 
great violence, till they were parted by amift. Sir 
George Ayfcue, in a (hip of one hundred guns, 
bad the misfortune to ftrike on the Galoper 
Sands, where he was furrounded and taken. 
The Englifti retired firft imo their harbours > 
both fides claimed the vidory, but the Dutch 
certainly obtained the advantage, though not 
the glory of the combat. 

A fecond engagement, equally bloody, fol- 
lowed foon after, with larger fleets. on both 
fides, com man4ed by the fame admirals; and 
in this the Dutch were obliged to own thcm- 
fclvcs vanquifhed, and retreat i^to their own 

har- 
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harbours. But they foon were in a capacity 
to. out-number the Englifli fleet, by the junc- 
tion of Beaufort the French admiral. .The 
Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames, con- 

f duftcd by their great admiral ; and threw the 
Englifli into the utmoft confternation : a chain 
had been drawn acrofs the river Medway i fome 
fortifications had been added to the forts along 
the banks, but all thefe were unequal to the 
prefent force : Sheernefs was foon taken, the 
Dutch pafTcd forward, and broke the chain, 
chough fortified by fome fliips, funk there by 
Albemarle's orders. Deftroying the ihipping 
in their paflage, they advanced Itill onward, 
with fix men of war, and five fire-fliips, as far 
as Upnore cafl:le, where they burned three 
.men of war. The whole city of London was 
in confternation; it was expe£led that the 
.Dutch might fail up next tide to London 
bridge, and deftroy, not only the fliipping, 
but eve^n the buildings of the metropolis. But 
the Dutch were unable to profecute that pro- 
jcd, from the failure of the French^ who had 
promifed to give them afliftance ; fpreading, 

. therefore, an ahrm along the coaft, and having 
infulted Norwich, they returned to their own 
ports, to boaft their infult on the Britifti 

.glory. 
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A. p. 1667. NocWng couW exceed tiie if>d%nation fpU 
hy the pec^c a< thk dtigrace. Bin cfaey had 
* hddty f^ftained fofiie. accidental otlami^es, 
which m fame inoafare moderated their fagfi 
and iheir pride. A .plague had tiav^ged the 
city tlie.year btf^irc^ which <fwepc awajr moi^ 
than an hundred thoufand of its inhabkancs. 
Thi^ calamity was foon a&er followod by an- 
other iliil more dreadful^ as more uncxpeded i 
« fire breaking out at a laker's houfe, who 
liveA Hi Pudding-Iane, near the bridge,* k 
^read wida fochTapidity, tbaft no ofibrts GOuld 
<Kt)ng>i:ti(h it till it bid in a&es the moft <:on- 
£dcra:bie party of the xity. The tonfiagracioa 
'corrdnued threae days-; while the ivretcbed ii>- 
^bkatits fied from one itreet, oniy to be %ec- 
msaots of ecpial calamirits in *anorher« Ac 
^ngtii, when aU hepe vaniflrcd, amd a total 
^ftrufiion *wafi^expe(Eted, the fhmes ceaitd 
finexpeiftedly, ^afieer having reduced thmiilands 
fy^m 3ffioence>to mifery. As theilreeis weiie 
matramj anfd moftly t>oilt^ wood, the fianrMs 
^ad the fafter ; and the unufual dr^efe of 
^he rfeafon pnevemod the proper fupplies of 
"Wivn. But the people were not fetisfied wioh 
*fbefe obvii)Ufi motives ; having been long 
tatilght:«)- impute their' calamities to the ma- 
(hin^tion? of their ? npmips, they now afcnbed 

the 
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the fjrefent rmsfyrtmtc to the fame .carafe^ and 
impmed die burning of the city to a pio( 
isAdby the pa^ifts. Biwt happity for that feiSU n 
no pBOofs were bmught of their giiili; thofugli 
fidd mea were williig to cnedit them. The 
magiftracy, therefore, contented themfekes 
m'uh afcribing >ft to tbem, <on a oKssQunaem raid- 
ed where 4!he fire .began s :ftnd M^hick ftUi xron- 
tinues as a proof of the blind credulity of 
the tinics. This calamity^ though at &rft k af^ 
fefted the fortunes of thouland5; in the «nd 
froiKcd he^ bene&cial and. ornaments)! to ght 
city. It rofe from its ruins in grcatw hearty 
•cha»«*er; and tbeAreets being widened^ iind 
t)uik JofJirkk inftead of wood, fcecame thm 
more n^leibme a^d iinare fecuip. 

Tbde conaplicated inisfisrrtwes did mnrfaH 

to excite many imirmurs among the .people-; 

^aarfuj .of Ivy'mg the btaroe on rthe king, ' 

.whafe amhority was ibrmidabie, they ycry ii- 

rberally afcribed aU itheir calamities do papifts, 

• jefoiis, affid fanatics. The war againft die 

Drutch was exdaimtsd againft, as uofvicccfsful 

and tHinfioefiary ; as :beij:ig ^aattempt to hum- 

(ble dbt nation, who were.e<juaj enoawes of 

fK)pcny with i^hcsifelws. Charles .hicBifelf alfo 

^hogw tt> be fenfible tibalt s^ thie end^ fpr which 

iie had undertaken .the Dm^h ivar^ mrc Jikc- 
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ly to prove entirely inefFeftual. Whatever 
proje6ls he might have formed for fecreting 
the money granted him by parliament for his 
own ufe, he had hitherto failed in his inten- 
tion ; and inftead of laying up, he found him* 
felf confiderably in debt. Propofals were, 
therefore, thrown out for an accommodationy 
which, after fome negotiation, the Dutch con» 
fented to accept. A treaty was concluded at 
Breda, by which the colony of New Ydrk 
was ceded by the Dutch to the Englifli, and 
has continued a moft valuable acquifition to 
the prefent time. 

Upon the whole of this treaty, ik was con- 
fidered as inglorious to the Englilh, as they 
failed in gaining any redrefs upon the com- 
plaints which gave rife to it. Lord Claren- 
don, therefore, gained a (hare of blame, both 
for having firfl: advifed an unncceffary war, 
and then for concluding a difgraceful peace. 
He had been long declining in the king's far 
vour, and he was no lefs difpleafiAg to the 
majority of the people. His fevere virtue, his 
uncomplying temper, and his deteftation of 
fadlious meafures, were unlikely to gain him 
many partizans in fuch a court as that o£ 
Charles, that had been taught to regard every 
thing ferious as fomewhat criminal, There 

were 
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, vnctt many accufations now therefore brought up 
againft him; the fale of Dunkirk, the bad pay- 
ment of the feamen, and difgrace at Chatham, 
were all added to the accumulation of his guilt. 
-But particularly his imputed ambition was 
urged among his crimes. His daughter had, 
while yet in Paris, commenced an amour with the 
4uke of York *, and had permitted his gallan- 
tries to tranfgrefs tjie l^ounds of virtue. Charles^ 
who then loved Clarendon, and who was un* 
willing that: he (hould fuffer the mortification 
of a parent^ obliged the duke to marry his daugh^ 
ter ; and this.marfiage,which wasjuft in itfelf, be- 
came culpabJe in the minifter. A building like* 
wife of more expence than his flender fortune 
could afford, had been undertaken by him ; and 
. this was regarded as a ftrudlure raifed by the 
plunder of the public. Fewer accufations than 
thefe would have been fulficient to difgrace 
him' with Charles ; he ordered the feals to be 
taken from him, and given to Sir Orlando 
jBridgeman. 

This feemed the fignal for Clarendon's ene« 
mies to ftcp in, and eflfed his entire overthrow. 
The houfe of conf)mons, in their addrefs to the 
king, gave him thanks for his difmiflion of 
that nobleman ; and immediately a charge was 
Opened againft jiim \n the houfe, by Mr. Sey- 

mour, > 
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mour, confrfting ^ fevcntccn attkles. Thefe, 
wWdi were only a cataloguCvaf the pop«dar 
ramaurs before^mentioned, a]gcpcared at firft 
Bgte falfe or frivolotis. However Clarendon 
Ending the popdar torreot, united to the vio- 
^lencc of power, rimning iwth impctuofity 
iigainft liim, thought propcsr to withdraw to 
France/ Thelcgifflfttwc then paflbd a bill of 
-banrftitnent and incapacity, while daremioo 
continued to refide m a private manner at PariSj 
where he employed his lei^fure in wducing *is 
TiTftory of ihe crnl war into form, for which 
Tie had before coHeftcd materials. 

A confederacy of great importance, whidi 
goes by the name of the Triple Allianoe, was 
formed by Charles, foon after the fall of this 
great ftatefman, as if to (hew that he «could flat 1 
Ibpply Tiis place, k wa« cond«<35ed by Sir 
'William Temple, -one of the great ornaments 
' of Englifh lireratwe 5 who united ^fbe philofo- 
plier and the ftatefman, a-nd was equally gi^cat 
in both. This alhance was formed between 
"England, Hdthnd, and Sweden, to prevent 
the French ktng from cotnpktiag Iws con- 
quefts in the Netherlands. That monarch 
*had already ftibditcd the greater part of that 
delightful country; when he was unexpeftedly 
ftoppcd iii the tnidft of his -carcier by this 

league J 
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m mhick it was agreed JiyjibecolurafHngpowcSrs^ 
that they nvould coaiftitute thenafelvcs arbioscs 
of the differences betiveen Foaooe and Spaaiy •' 
aitd clkedk the inordioate pneteimons- of. ch 
thcr. 

To thh foreign ccna&deracy jfiacaceded ouse 
of a dooodtic nature, chat did iiot pnomife 
fach ieneficiai cflfetSls as the fornKr. The 
king had iong been Audtuning between Ibia 
pride and ibis pleafures.^, the one itrged him 
€o •eKCeivd his preragatire, the other to &^oy 
the (good things {bat iforcune threw in his wajr. 
He therefore woald bt tikdy to hnd dae great-- 
eft*'iati^a£tion in th^fe mimifters, who couid 
flatter both his -wifhes at once. He was ex* « / 
cited :by the aftive ^rit of his Jbrother-, t6 rife 
at>ove htTmble folicitations ito Jiis parliament t; 
and was befet by foine defperate counfellons* 
who importuiiied and enooncaged him ito ai&rt 
his lown independence. The principal of thofe 
were, Ciifiwd, Afhley, fiuckiogham, Arling- 
ton, Lauderdale, a }unto 'diftinguiflied by the 
appellation of the Cabal, a word comainiog the 
initial letters of their names. Never wa^s 4jheyc 
^ more dangerous miiiiftry in England^ mor 
one nfiore fitted to deftroy all that IJbctty which 
had been eftablifliing for ages. • ^ 

Sir . 
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Sir Thomas Clifibrd, was a man of a daring 
and impetuous fpirit, rendered more danger- 
• ous by eloquence and intrigue. Lord Alhley, 
foon after known by the name of lord Shaftef- 
bury, was the moft extraordinary man of his 
age ; he had been a member of the long par- 
liament, and had great influence among the 
prelbyterians ; he was a favourite of Crom- 
well, and afterwards had a confiderable hand 
in the reftoration; he was turbulent, ambi- 
tious, fubtle, and enterprifing •, well acquaint- 
ed with the blind attachment of parties, he 
furmounted all fhame ; and while he had the 
charader of never betraying any of his friends, 
yet he changed his party as it fuited his con- 
venience. The duke of Buckingham was 
gay, capricious, of fome wit, and great viva- 
city, well fitted to unite, and harmonize the 
graver tempers of which this junto was com- 
pofed. Arlington was a man but of very mo- 
derate capacity, his intentions were good, but 
he wanted courage to perfcvere in them. Laft- 
ly, {the duke of Lauderdale, who was not de- 
fedlive in natural, and flill lefs in acquired ta- 
lents, but neither was his addrefs graceful, 
nor his underflanding juft ; be was ambitious, 
obftinate, infol^jnt, ^nd fullen. Thcfe were 
the men to whorh Charles gave up the con* 
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du A of his affairs; and who plunged the re« 
maiiiing part of his reign in difficulties, which a.d,i67«^ 
produced the moft dangerous fymptoms. 

A fecret alliatnce with France, and a rup* 
ture with Holland, were the firft confequenccs 
of their advice. The duke of York had the 
confidence boldiy to declare himfelf a catho- 
lic i and to alarm the fearis of the nation ilili 
more, a liberty of confcience was allowed to 
all fcftaries, whether diffenters, or papifts. 
Thefe meafures were confidered by the peo- 
ple as deftrudive, not only of their' liber- 
ties, but of their religion, which they va- 
lued more. A proclamation was ifTued, con- 
taining very rigorous claufcs in favour of prefP* 
ing; another full of menaces againft thofe 
vrho ventured to fpeak undutifully of his ma- 
jetty's meafures j and even againft thofe who 
heard fuch difcourfes, unlefs they informed in 
due time againft the offenders. Thefe mea- 
fures, though ftill within bounds, were yet no 
way fuitable to that legal adminiftration, which 
upon his reftoration' he had promifed to efta- 
bliih. 

The Englifli now faw themfelves engaged in 
a league with France againft the Dutch ; and 
confequently, whether vidorious or vanquifh- 
cd, thdr efforts were like to be equally unfuc- 

cefsful. 
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cefsful. The French had for fome years bcert 
growing inta power; and now, under the con- 
dud of their ambitious monarch, htvnt XIV. 
they began to threaten the fiberties of Europe, 
and particularly the proteftant religion, of 
which Le^is^had fliewn himfclf a determined 
enemy. It gavethe people, therefore, a gloomy 
profpeft, to fee an union formed, which, if 
ftcccfsful, muft totally fubvert that ba^Iancc 
of power, which the proteftants aimed at pre- 
ferving; nor were they left apprehenfive of 
their own fovereign, who, though he pretend- 
ed to turn all religion to ridicule rn his gayer 
hoirrs, yet was fccretly attached to the catha- 
lies, or was very much fufpefted of being fb. 
The firft events of this war, therefore, wane 
very corrcfpondent to their fears of French 
treachery. The Englifli an4 French combin- 
ed fleets, commanded by the duke of York, 
and the marefchal d'Errees, met fhe'^Dutch 
fleet to the number of ninety fail,* commanded 
by admiral de Ruy ter, and a furious battle en- 
fued. In this engagement, the gallant Sand- 
wichi who commanded the Englifli van, drove 
bis fliip into the fhidft of the enemy, beat ofi^ 
the admiral that ventured to attack him, funk 
another (hip that attempted to board him, 
and fimk thnpe fire-ffiips that endca\K)ured 

to 
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to grappfc with Mm. Tht/ his vcflirl was torn 
with (hot, and out of a thou&nd men, there only 
remained four hundred, he fttll comirmcd to 
thunder in the mrdft of the engagement. At fad 
a fire-fliip, more fortunate than the former^ 
having jard bold of hfs veflcl, her deftrihJKon 
was now inevitable. Sandwich however refuied 
to quic his fhip, though warned by Sir Edward 
Haddock his captain •, he perrflied fn the flames, 
whrle the engagement continued to rage all 
around him. Night parted tiie combatants ; 
the Dutch retired, and were not followed by 
the Englifh. ^ The lofs fuftained by the two 
maritime powers was nearly equal; but the 
French fufFered very little, not having entered 
into the heat of the engagement, k was even 
fuppofed that they had orders for this condufl, 
and to fpare their own (hrps, while the Dutch 
and Englilh fhould grow weak by their mu- 
tual animofities. 

* The combined powers were much more 
fuccefsfulagainftv the Dutch by land. Lewis 
conquered all before him, croffed the Rhine, 
took all the frontier towns of the enemy, and 
threatened the new republic with a final diffo- 
lotion. Terms were propofcd to them by the* 
two conquerors. ' Lewis offered them fuch as 
would have deprived them of all power of 

I rcfift^ 
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refiftiog an invafion from France by land^ 
Thofc of Charles cxpofcd them equally to every 
inva(ion from fea* Ac laft, the murmurs of 
the Engltfli at feeing this brave and induftrious 
people, the fupporters of the proceftant caufe, 
totally funk, and on the brink of deftrudion, 
were too loud not to imprefs the king. He 
i^.D. 1673. was obliged to call a parliament to take 
the fenfe of the nation upon his condu6t ; and 
he fbon faw how his fubjeds flood affcdted. 

The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, 
were fixed upon this new parliament, which, af- 
ter many prorogations, continued fitting for near 
two years. Before the commons entered upon 
bufmefs, there lay before them an affair, which 
difcovered, beyond a pofllbility of doubt, the 
arbitrary proje(H:s of the king. It had been a 
conftant practice in the houfe for many years, 
in cafe of any vacancy, to iflue out writs for 
new elections; but, by Shaftefbury's advice, 
feveral members had taken their feats upon 
more irregular writs iffued by the chancellor j 
fo that the whole houfe in time might be filled 
with members clandeftinely called up by the 
court. The houfe was no fooncr therefore 
aflcmblcd, and the fpeaker placed in his chair, 
than a motion was made againft this method 
of eledion ; and the members themfelves, 

thus 
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thus called to parliament, had^ the modcfty to 
withdraw. , 

The king's late dedaration of indulgence to 
all fedlafies was next taken into^confideration, 
and a femonftrancc drawn up againft that ex- 
ercife of the prerogative. The commons per- 
fifted in their oppofuion to it ; and reprefentcd 
that fuch a praftice, if admitted, might tend to ^ 
interrupt the free courfc of the laws^ and alter 
the legiflative power, which had always been 
acknowledged to refide in the king and the two 
houfes. Charles, therefore, found himfelf 
obliged, reluctantly, to retrad his declaration^ 
but that he might do it with a better grace^ he . 
alked the opinion of the houfc of peers, who 
advifed him to comply. The commons cx- 
prefled the utmoft fatisfadion with this mea- 
fure, and the moft entire duty to the king. Ho 
on his part aflured them, that he would wil- 
lingly pafs any law which might tend to give 
them fatisfaftion in all their juft grievances. 

Having abridged the king's ftretches of 
power in thefe points, they went ftill farther, 
and refolved to make the conformity of na- 
tional principles ftill more general. A law 
was paffcd, entitled the Teft aft, impofing aa 
oath on all who Ihould enjoy any public office. 
Befides the taking the oaths of allegiance, and 
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the king's fuprcmacy, they were obliged to 
receive the iacramenc once a year in the cfta- 
bliflied church, and to abjure all belief in the 
dodrine of tranfubftantiatioo. As the diflen- 
ters alfo had feconded the efforts of the com- 
mons againft the king's declaration for indul* 
gence, a bill Was palfed for their eafe and re- 
lief, which, however, went with fome difficulty 
through the houfe of peers. 

But dill the great objefl: of their meeting 
was to be enquired into ; for the war againft 
the Dutch continued to rage with great ani- 
moficy. Several fea engagen>ents fucceeded 
each other very rapidly, which brought on no 
dccidve adlion ; both nations claiming the 
viftory after every battle. The commons, 
therefore, weary of the war, and diftruftful 
even olF fuccefs, reiblved that the ftanding army 
was a grievance- They next declared, that 
they would grant no more fupplies to carry on 
the Dutch war, unlefs it appeared that the ene* 
my continued fo obftinate as torefufe all reafon- 
able conditions. To cut Ihort theie difagreeable 
altercations, the king rcfolvcd to prorogue the 
parliament ; and, with that intention^ he went 
unexpeftedly to the houfe of peers, and fent 
the ulher of the black-rod to fummon the 
houfe of commons to attend. It happened that 

the 
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the fpeaker and the ufhcr nearly met at the 
dbor of th^ houfe ; but the fpeaker, being 
within, fome of the members fuddenly fliut the 
door, and cried To the chair hUpon which the 
following motions. were inftantly made in a 
tumultuous manner. That the alliance with 
France was a grievance; that the evil counfellors 
of the king were a grievance 5 that the duke 
of Lauderdale was a grievance j and thpn the 
houfe rofe in great confufion. The Icing foon 
faw that he could expeft no fupply from the 
commons for carrying on the war^ which was 
fo odious to them 5 he refolved, therefore, to 
make a feperate peace with the Dutch, on 
terms which they had propofed through the 
channel of .the Spanifli ambaffadof. For form 
fake^ he afked the advice of his parliament, 
who, concurring heartily ia his intentions^ a- 
peace was concluded accordingly. 

This turn in the fyftem of the king*s politics 
was very pleafing to the nation in general j but 
the Cabal tfuickly faw that it would be the 
deftruftion of all their future attempts and 
power. Shaftcfbury, therefore, was the firft 
to defert them, and go over to the country 
party, who received him, with open arms, and 
trufted him with unbounded rcfcrvc. Clifford 
was dead. Buckingham was delirous of imitating 
D d 2 Shaftcf- 
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Shtftelbury*s example. Lauderdale, and Ar- 
lington were expofed to all the efl^efls of na- 
tional refcntmcnt. Articles of impeachment 
were drawn up againft the former, which, 
however, were never profecutcd -, and as for 
the other, he every day grew more and more 
out of favour with the king, and contemptible 
to the people. This was an end of the power 
of a junto, that had laid a fctled plan for over- 
turning the conftitution, and fixing unlimited 
monarchy upon its ruins. 
A. D. 1674. In the mean time, the war between the 
Dutch and the French went on with the greatcft 
vigour ; and although the latter were reprefled 
for a while, they ftill continued making en- 
croachments upon the enemies territories. The 
Dutch forces were commanded by the prince 
•of Orange, who was poflcfled of courage, afti- 
vity, vigilance, and patience } but he was in- 
ferior in genius to thofe confummate generals 
oppofcd to him. He was, therefore, always 
unfuccefsful ; but ftill found meaifs to repair 
his lofies, and to make head in a little time 
againft his viAorious enemies. Thefe ineffe^*- 
tual ftruggles for the prefervation of his coun- 
try's freedom, interefted the Englilh ftrongly 
in his favour ; fo that from being his oppofers, 
they now wi(hed to lend him afliftance. They 
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confidered their alliance with France as threa- 
tening a fubverfion to the proteftant religion •, 
and they longed for an union with him, as the 
only means of fecurity. The commons, there- 
fore, adrefled the king, reprefenting the dan- 
ger to which the kingdom was expofed from 
the growing greatnefs of France ; and they 
aflbred him, in cafe of a war, that they 
would not be backward in their fupplies. 
Charles was not difpleafed with the latter part 
pf their addrefs, as money was neceflary for 
*his pleafures. He therefore told them, that 
unlefs they granted him fix hundred thoufand 
pounds, it would be impoffiblefor him to give 
them a fatisfadory anfwer. The commons 
refufed to truft to his majefty*s profeflSons ; 
his well known profufion was .before their 
eyes. The king reproved them for their diffi- 
dence, and immediately ordered them to ad- 
journ. The marriage of the duke of York's a«d. iCj;. 
eldeft daugihcr, the princcfs Mary, heir appa- 
rent to the crown, with the prince of Orange, 
was a meafure that gave great fatisfaftion in 
thefe general difquietudes about religion. The 
negotiation was brought about by the king's 
owndefire; and the proteftants now faw an 
happy profpedt before them of a fucceffion, 
that would be favourable to their much loved 
D d J reform- 
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reformation. A negotiation for peace between 
the French and the Dutch followed foon after, 
which was rather favourable to the latter. Buc 
the mutual animofitics of thefe ftate$ qot being 
as yet fufficiently quelled, the war was conti- 
nued for fome time longer. The king, 
therefore, to fatisfy his parliament, who declar- 
ed loudly againft the French, fent over an 
army of three thoufand men to the continent, 
under the command of the duke of Mon- 
mouth, tQ fecure Oftend. A fleet alfo was 
fitted out with great diligence ; and a quadru- 
ple alliance was projefted between England, 
Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. Thefe 
vigorous mcafures brought about the famous 
treaty of Nimeguen, which gave a general 
A. D. 1678. peace to Europe. But though peace was fe- 
cured abroad, the difcontents of the people 
ftill continued at home. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
CHARLES II. (Continued.) 



HIS reign prefcnts the moft amazing , 
contrails of levity and cruelty, of mirth and 
gloomy fufpicion. Ever fince the fatal league 
with France, the people had entertained vio- 
lent jealoufies againfl: the court. The fears 
and difcontents of the nation were vented 
without reftraint ; the apprehenfions of a 
popifh fucceffor, an abandoned court, and 
a parliament which, though fometimes ailer- 
tors of liberty, yet continuing for feventeen 
years without change ; thefe naturally render- 
ed the minds of mankind timid and fufpicious, 
and they only wanted objedls on which to wreck 
their ill humour. 

When the fpirit of the Englifh is once rouf-/ 
cd, they either find objeds of fufpicion or 
make them. On the twelfth of Auguft, one 
Kirby, a cheniift, accofted the king as he was 
walking in the Park. " Sir, faid he, keep 
" within the company, your enemies h^ve a 
*^ dffiga upon your life, and you may be 
D d 4 *' Ihot 
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" (hot in this very walk." Being queftioncd 
in confcqucnce of this ftrange intimation, he 
offered to produce one doctor Tongue^ a weak 
credulous clergyman, who had told him that • 
two perfons, named Grove and Pickering, 
were engaged to murder the king ; and that 
Sir George Wakeman, the queen's phyfician, 
had undertaken the fame tafk by poifon. 
Tongue was introduced* to the king with a 
bundle of papers relating to this pretended con* 
fpiracy, and was referred to the lord treafurer 
Danby* He there declared that the papers 
were thruft under his door ; and he afterwards 
declared, that he knew the author of them, 
who defired that his name might be concealed, 
as he dreaded the refentment of the Jcfuits. 

This information appeared fo vague and 
unfatisfadory, that the king concluded the 
whole was a fiftion. Hov/ever Tongue was 
not tQ be repreflcd in the ardour of his loyalty; 
he went again to the lord treafurer, and told 
him, that apacquet of letters, written by Jefuits 
concerned in the plot, was that night to be put 
into the poft-boufe fpr Windfbr, direfted to one 
Bedihgfield, a Jefuit, who was confeflbr to the 
dukeof York,and who refidcd there.Thefc letters 
had aftually been receivcdafew hours before by 
the duke; but he had (hewn them to the kwg as 

a for* 
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a forgery, of which he neither knew the drift 
cor the meaning. This incident ftill farther con- 
firmed the king in his incredulity. Ht dcfired, 
fcowevcr, that it might be concealed, as it 
might raife a flame in the nation ; but the 
duke, follicitous to prove his innocence, in- 
fifted upon a nicer difcuffion, which turned 
out verjrdiflferent from his cxpeftations. 

Titus Oates, who was the fountain of all this 
dreadful intelligence, was produced foon after, 
who, with feeming reluftance, came to give 
his intelligence. This man affirmed that he 
had fallen under the fufpicion of the. Jefuits, 
and that he had concealed himfelf, in order to 
avoid their refentment. This Titus Oates was 
^n abandoned mifcreant, obfcur^, illiterate, 
vulgar, and indigent. He had been once in- 
dided for perjury, was afterwards chaplain on 
board a man of war, and difmiffed for unna- 
tural praftices. He then profefled himfelf a 
Roman catholic, and croffed the fea to St. 
Omcr's, where he was for fome time main- 
tained in the Englifh feminary of that city. 
The fathers of that college fent him with fomc 
difpatches to Spain ; but after his return, 
when they became better acquainted with his 
charafter, they would not fuffer him to conti- 
nue simong them ; fo that he wa9 obliged to 

return 
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return to London, where he was ready to en- 
counter every danger for his fupport. At a 
time that he was fuppofcd to have been en- 
trufted with a fecret involving the fate of 
kings, he was allowed to remain in fuch ne- 
ccffity, that Kirby was obliged to fupply him 
with daily bread. 

He had two methods to proceed, either to 
ingratiate himfeif by this information with the 
miniftry, or to alarm the people, and thus 
turn their fears to his advantage. He chofe 
the latter method. He went, therefore, with 
bis two companions to Sir Edmondlbury 
Godfrey, a noted and aftive jufticeof peace, 
and before him depofed to a narrative drelT- 
ed up in terrors fit to make an impreflion 
on the vulgar. The pope, he faid, conddered 
himfeif as entitled to the poffelTion of Eng- 
land and Ireland, on account of the herefy of 
the prince and people, and had accordingly 
aflTumed the fovereignty of thefe kingdoms. 
This, which was faint Peter's patrimony, he 
had delivered up to the Jcfuits, and Oliva, the 
general of that order, was his delegate. Se- 
veral Englifh catholic lords, whofe names he 
mentioned, were appointed by the pope to the 
other offices of (late; lord Arundel was cre^ 
?ted chancellor, lord Powis treafurer. Sir Wil- 
liam 
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Kam Godolphin privy-fea), Coleman, the duke's 
fecrctary, was made fecretary of ftate, Lang- 
horne attorney-general, lord Belalis general of 
the forces, lord Peters lieutenant-general, and 
lord Stafford pay-mafter. The king, whom the 
Jefuits called the Black Baftard, was folemnly 
tried by them, and condemned as an heretic. 
He afferted that father Le Shee, meaning the 
French king's confeffor La Chaife, had offered 
ten thoufand pounds to any man who fhould 
kill the king. Ten thoufand jpounds had been 
offered to ^Sir George Wakeman to poifon 
him ; but he was mercenary, and demanded 
fifteen thoufand, which demand was complied 
with. Left thefe means fhould fail, four Irifh 
ruffians had been employed by the Jefuits at 
the rate of twenty guineas a piece to flab the 
king at Windfor. Colman, late fecretary to 
the dutchcfs of York, was deeply involved ii^ 
the plot, and h^d given a guinea to the mef- 
fcnger, who carried them orders for the affaf^ 
iinatiqn. Qroye and Pickering, to make fure 
work, werp employied to fhpot the king, and 
that too with fxlver bullets. The former was 
to receive ftfteen hundred pounds for his pains, 
and the latter, being a pious man, thirty thou- 
fand maffes. Pickering would have executed 
Ills purpofe, had not the fiint dropped out of 
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his piftol at one time, and at another the prim- 
ing, Oatcs went on to ffiy that he himfelf was 
chiefly employed in carrying notes and letters 
among the Jefuits, all tending to the fame end 
of murthering the king. A wager of an hun- 
dred pound was made, and the money depofited, 
that the kingfhould catno morcChriftmafspyes* 
The great fire of London had been the work 
of the Jcfuits ; fcveral other fires were refolv- 
ed on, and a paper model was already framed 
for firing the city anew. Fire-balls were called 
among them Tewkfbury muftard-pills. Twenty 
thoufand catholics in London were prepared 
to rife ; and Coleman had remitted two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to affift'thc rebels in 
Ireland. The duke of York was co be of- 
fered the crown in confcquence of die fuccefs 
of thefe probable fchemcs, on condition of ex- 
tirpating the proteftant religion. Upon his re- 
fufal " To pot James muft go," as the Jc- 
fuits were faid tb exprefs it. 

In confequence of this dreadful informa- 
tion, fufliciently marked with abfurdity, vul- 
garity, and contradiftion, Titus Gates became 
the favourite of the people, notwithftanding 
during his examination before the council, hefo 
betrayed the groffnefs of his impoftures, that 
he contradifted himfelf in every .ftep of his 

nar- 
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liarratian. While in S^ain he bad been car- 
ried, he faid, to Don John, whd promifed 
great affiftance to the execution of the catho^ 
lie defigns. The king afked him; what fort of 
a man his old acquaintance Don John was« 
Oates replied that he was a tall lean man, 
which Was direftly contrary to the truth, as 
the king well knew. Though he pretended 
great intimacies with Coleman, yet he knew 
him not when placed very near him, and had 
no other excufe but that his fight was bad by 
candle-light. He was guilty of the fame mif- 
take with regard to Sir George Wakeman. 

But thefe improbabilities h^d no weight 
againft the general wi(h, if I may fo expreli 
it, that they fhould be true. The violent ani- 
mofity which had been excited againft the ca* 
tholics in general, made the people find a 
' gloomy pleafure in hoping for an opportunity 
of fatiating their hatred. The more impro* 
bablc any account feenjed, the more unlikely it • 
was that any impoftor (hould invent improba- 
bilities, and therefore appeared more like truth. 
A great number of the Jefuits mentioned 
by Oates were immediately taken into cuftody. . 
Coleman, who was faid 'to have afted fo ftre- 
nuous a part in the confpiracy, at firft retired.; 
but next day furrendered himfelf to the fccrer 
2 * tary 
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tary of ftace, and fome of his papers, by Oates^5 
diredtions, were fecured« Thefe papers, which 
were fuch as might be naturally expefled from 
a zealous catholic in his (ituationiwere converted 
into very dangerous evidence againft him. He 
had, without any doubt, maintained a clofe 
correfpondence with the French king's confef- 
for, with the pope's nuncio at Bruflels, and 
with many other catholics abroad, in which 
there was a diftant project on foot for bring- 
ing back popery upon the acceflion of the 
duke of York. But thefe letters contained 
nothing that ferved as proof in the prefent in- 
formation; and their very filcnce in that refpedt, 
though they appeared imprudent enough in 
others, was a proof againft Oates^s pretended 
. difcovery. However, when the contents of thofe 
letters were publicly known, they diffuied 
the panic which the former narrative had be- 
gun. The two plots were brought to ftrength- 
en each other, and confounded into one. Cole- 
man's letters fhewed there had adlually been 
defigns on foot, and Oates*s narrative was fup- 
pofed to give the particulars. 

In this fluduation of palTions, an accident 
ferved to confirm the prejudices of the peo- 
ple, and to put it beyond a doubt that Oates's 
narrative was nothing but the truth. Sir Ed- 

mondfbury 
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mondfbury Godfrey, who had been fo z&ire 
in unravelling the whole myftery of the po- 
pilh machinations, after having been miffing 
fome days, was found dead in a ditch by 
Primrofe-hill, in the way to Hampftead. His 
own fword was thruft though his body ; but 
no blood had flowed from the wound ; fo th^t 
it appeared he was dead fome time before this 
method was taken to deceive the public. He 
had money in his pockets, and there was a 
broad livid mark quite round his neck, which 
was diQocated. The caufe of his death re- 
mains, and mufl: dill continue, a fecret ;. but 
the people, already enraged againft the papifts, 
did not hefitate a moment to afcribe it to them. 
No farther doubt remained of Oates's vera* 
city ; the yoice of the whole nation united 
againft them ; and the populace were exafper^ 
ated to fuch a degree, that moderate men be* 
gan to dread a general maflacre of that un* 
happy feft. The body of Godfrey was car- 
ried through the ftrects in proceffion, pre- 
ceded by feventy clergymen ; and every one 
who faw it made no doubt that his death could 
be only cafifcd by the papifts. Even the bet- 
ter fort of people were infefted with this vul- 
gar prejudice v and fuch was the general con- 
' vidlion of popilh guilt, thai; no perfon, with 
I any 
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any regard to pcrfonal fafcty, could exprcft 
the Icaft doubt concerning the information of 
Oates, or the murther of Godfrey. 

It only remained for the parliament to re-*- 
prefs thefe delufions, and to bring back the 
people to calm and deliberate enquiry. But 
the parliament teftified greater credulity than 
even the vulgar* Tiie cry of plot was im- 
mediately echoed from one houfe to the other; 
the country party would not let flip fuch an 
opportunity of managing the pafEons of the 
people J the courtiers were afraid of being 
thought difloyal, if they fhould doubt the in- 
nocence, of the pretended aflaflins of their 
king. Danby, the prime miniftcr^ himfelf en* 
tcred into it very furioufly ; and though the 
king told him that he had thus given the 
houfes a handle to ruin himfeif, and to difturb 
the affairs of government, yet this minifter 
perfcvered, till he found the king's prognoftic 
but too true. 

The king himfclf, whofe fafcty was thus 
^ threatened and defended, was the only perfon 
who treated the plot with becoming contempt* 
He made feveral efforts for ftifling an enquiry, 
which was likely to involve the kingdom in 
confufion, and muft at any rate hurt his bro- 
ther, who had more than once profcffedhis re* 
folution to defend the catholic religion. 
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tn ol-der to continue and propagate tkf 
dlarm, an addrefs was voted for a foletpn fafti 
It was requefted that all papers tetidiog td 
lirow light upon fo horrible a confpiracy mighp 
he Jaid before the hou(e, that all papifts {houI4 
renK>ve from London, that accc^fs ihould be 
denied at court to all unknown and fu^iciou^ 
perfons, and that the train- bands in Lohdoil 
and Weftrtiiader ihould be in readinefs td 
isarch. They voted, -after hearing Oates^$ 
fcviden.ee, that there was a damnable and hel- 
iifb plot, eontriived add carried pn by the po^ 
pijh recufants^ for affaflinating and murdering 
ihe king, and for rooting out the proteftanji 
ireligiQUi Gates, who had acknowleged the ac^ 
i^ulatioAs againft his morals to be true, was, bow- 
ever, recommended by parliament to the king. 
fie was lodged in Whitehall, and encouraged 
by a ptnfion of twelve hundred pounds a- 
^ar to proceed in forging new informations. 
• Xfac encouragement given to Qates did not 
fail to bHng in others alfo, who hpped to 
profit by the delufion of the tinges. Williacp 
Bedloe, a man, if poffible, .more infampMs thart 
Qate^, appeared next upon the ftage. He 
was, like the former, of very low birth, had 
.been noted for fevcral cheats and thefts, haid 
travelled over many parts pf Europe under 
Vol. III. E c bor- 
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borrowed names, and had frequently pafTed 
himfelf for a man of quality. This man, at 
his own defire, was ' arrefted at Briftol, and 
conveyed to London, where he declared be- 
fore the council that he had feen the body of 
Sir Ed mondfbury- Godfrey at Somcrfet-houfc, 
where the queen lived. He faid that a fervanc of 
lord BeUafis offered to give him four thou- 
fand pounds if he would carry it off. He 
was queftioned about the plot, but utterly de- 
nied all knowlege of it, and alfo aflferted that 
he had no acquaintance with Oates. Next 
day, however, he thought it would be better 
to fhare the emoluments of the plot, and he 
gave an ample account of it. This narrative 
he made to tally as well as he could with the in- 
formation of Oates, which had been publilhed; 
but to render it the more acceptable, he added 
fome circumftanccs of his own, ftill more tre- 
mendous, and (till more abfurd, than thofe of 
Oates. He faid that ten thoufand men were to be 
landed from Flanders in Burlington-bay, and 
were immediately to feize Hull. He affirmed that 
the lords Po wis and Petre had undertaken^td raife 
an army in Radnorfhire •, that fifty thoufand 
men were ready to rife in London ; that he 
himfelf had been tampered with to murder a 
man^ and was to receive four thoufand pounds 

for 
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* for that fervice, befide the popc*s blcIHag 5 
that the king was to be aflaffinatcd, the pro- 
teftants butchered, and the kingdom offered to 
One, if he would confent to hold it of the 
church ; if not, the pope ftiould continue to 
govern without him. He likewife accufed the 
lords Carrington and Brudenell, who were 
committed to cuftody by order of parliament. 
But the moft terrible part of all was that 
Spain was to invade England with forty thou- 
fand men, who were ready at St. Jago in the 
charafter of pilgrims ; though at this time Spain 
was adually unable to raife ten thoufand men 
to fupply her own garrifons in Flanders. 

Thcfe narrations carry their own refutation ; 
the infamy of the witnefles, the contradldion 
in their teftimony, the improbability of it, the 
low vulgarity of the information, unlike what 
men trufted with great affairs would be apt to 
form, all thefe ferve to raife our horror againft 
thefe bafe villians, and our pity at the delufion 
of the times that could credit fuch reports. In 
order to give a confident air 10 the difcovery, 
Bedloe publiflied a pamphlet, with this title. 
" A Narrative and impartial Difcovery of the 
horrid Popifti Plot, carried on for the burning 
'and deftroying the Cities of London.and Weft, 
minder, with their fuburb^, &c. by Captain 
Ec 2 William 
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WilKam Bedloe, lately engaged in that horad 
defign, an4 one of the Popifli committees for 
carrying on fuch fires.*' The papifts were 
thus become fo obnoxious, that vote after rote 
pa(!ed agatnft them rn the houfc of commons^p 
They were called idolaters 5 and foch as did 
not concur in acknowlcgingthc truth of theepi- 
thct, were expelled the houfe without ccrcmo* 
ny. Even the duke of York was permitted to 
keep bis place in the houfe by a majority of only 
two. •* I would' not, faid ooe of the lordsv 
•• have fo moch as a popifti man ot a popifh 
^' woman to remain here, not fo much m a 
•• popifh d(^, or a popUh bitch, not fo much 
*« ^ a popilh eat to mew, or ^ur about our 
" king.**. This was wretched^loqucncc j biit 
k was admirably fuited to the times. 

Encouraged by the general voice in their 
favour, the witneflcs, who all along had en- 
hrged their narratives, in projportion as tb.cy' 
were greedily received, went a ftep farther, 
and ventured to accufe the queen. The com- 
mons, in anaddrefs to the king, gave countlen- 
ance to this fcandalous aecufation ; the lord^ 
rejcfted it with becoming di&iain. The kin^ 
received the news of it v^hh his tiftaal good 
humour. •* They think, faid he, that I have 
*f a mind to a new wife y but for all that I will 

♦♦not 
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^ Dfit fu^F ^n inoQCpnt ^rQman ^o be abufed.** 
He immediacdy ordered Q^tes to be ftrid:ly 
conBned, feized his papers, ^nd difmifled hU 
&r?aj)t$. Sut his favour with parliament £:>oii 
procured his releafe. 

Edward Coleman, fecretary to the duke qf 
York, wa$ the firft who wis brought to trial, as 
being moft obnoxiousto tbofe who pretended to 
fear the intrpdudtion of popery. His letters 
were produced againft him. They plainly 
ceftified a violent zeal for the catholic caufe, 
;ind that alone at preient was fufficicnt to con- 
vict him. But Oates and Bedloe came in tq 
make his condemnation fure. The former 
fwore that he had fent fourfcore guineas to a 
ruSian, who undertook to kill the king. The 
date of the tranfai^lion he Bxed in the month 
of Auguft, but would not fix the particular 
day. Coleman coqld have proved that he was 
in the country the greateft part of that mpath, 
and therefore the wicnefs Avould not be parti- 
cular. Bedloe fwore that he had received a 
commifllon, figned by the fuperior of. the 
Jefyits, appointing him papal fecretary of • .^ 
ftate, and that he had confented to the king's 
aflaflination. After this unfortunate man's 
fentence, thus procured by thefc vipers, many 
members of both houfes offered to interpofe 
in his behalf^ if he would make an ample con-^ 
£ e 3 feffion; 
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feflion ; but as he was, in reality, poiTel&d of 
no treafonable fecrets, he would not procure 
life by falfehood and impofture. He fuffered 
wit!h calmtiefs and conftancy, and to the lad 
perfiftcd in the ftrongeft proteftations of .his 
innocence. 

The trial of Coleman was fucceeded by thofe 
of Ireland, Pickering, and Grove. Ireland, a 
Jefuit, was accufed by Oates and Bedloe, th^ 
only witneflTes againft him, that he was one of 
the fifty Jefuits who had figned the great re- 
folve againft the king. ^ Ireland affirmed, and 
proved, that he was in Stafibrdfhire all the 
month of Auguft, a time when Oates aflcrted 
he was in London. The jury brought him in 
guilty, and the judge commended their verdidt. 
It was in the fame manner fworn that Pickcr- 
"ing and Grove had bound thcmfelves by an 
oath to afTallinate the king ; that they had pro- 
vided themfclve^ with fcrewecj piftojs and fil- 
vcr bullets. They both protefted their inno- 
cence, and were found guilty. All thefe un- 
" happy men went to execution protefting their 
■ innocence, a circumftance which made no im- 
preffion op the fpedtators ; their being Jefuits 
baniftied even pity from their fufFerings. 

The animofities of the people, however, 
feemed a little appeafed by the execution of 

thefe 
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thefc four ; but a new train of evidence was now 
difcovered, that kindled the flame once more. 
One Miles Prance^'agoldfmith, and a profcflecj 
Roman catholic, had been accufed by Bedloe 
of being an accomplice in Sir Edmondfbury's 
murder ; and, upon his denial, had been load- 
ed with heavy irons, and thrown into the 
condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and noi- 
fome. There the poor wretch lay groaning 
and exclaiming that he was oot guilty ; but 
being next day carried before Lord Shaftefbu- 
ry, ind there threatened with feverer puniQi- 
ment in cafe of obftinacy, he demanded if a 
confeflion would procure his pardon. Being 
^ aflTured of that, he |iad no longer courage to ' 
refill, but confeflTed himfelf an accomplice in 
Godfrey's murder. He foon after, however, 
retradtcd his evidence before the king ; but the 
fame rigours being employed againft him, he 
was induced once more to confirm his firft infor- 
mation. The murder he faid was committed in 
Somerfet-houfe, by the contrivance of Gerrard 
and Kelly, two Irifli priefts. That Lawrence 
Hill, footman to the queen's treafurer, Robert 
Green, cufliion-kceper tp her chapel, and 
Henry Berry, porter of the palace, followed 
Sir Edmondfbury atadiftance, from ten in the 
morning till feveq in the evening •, but that 
Er c 4 pafling 
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palling by Somcrfet-houfe, Qrecti tbrowirrg 4 
twiftcd handkcrehicf over hts head, he w« 
{ooti ftrangled, and the body carried to a high 
iphamber in Somcrfctrhoufc, from whence it 
Wis removed to another apartmf^nt, where it 
yrzs feen by Bedloe. 

Hill, Green, and Berry, were trj^d upor} 
jhis evidence, though Bedjoe's narrative, and 
jPranc^'s information, were totally irreconcilc* 
^ble, and though their teflimony was invalidatr 
^d by contrary evidence, all was in vain, the 
prifoners were condemned and executed. They 
. |dl denied their gqil't at execution ; and as 
^ Perry died a proteftant, this circumftance wa$ 
regarded as very coiifiderable. But inftead of 
^oppingthe toffent of credulity, it only encreaf- 
td the people's animofity againft a proteftant^ 
yr^q could &t once be guilty of a popilh plot, 
pf ftiurder, and of dtnying it in hjs laft mo- 
fhents, ^ "* " 

Thjs frightful perfecutipn cOf^tjnued for 
fbttit time •, and the kjng, contrary to his owi) 
judgment, was pbliged (:o give way t6 the 
popplarfury. Whitebread, prOvintial of thb 
^etviits, iFenwick, tJavan^ Turner, and Har? 
Court, i^\ of them of the fame order, wcnp 
t>roughj: to their trial ; Langhorne fodn after. 
|t]pfid|^s Qates and Hedlo^, Dugdalc, a new wit- 

ncf?, 
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nefe, appeared againft the prHoners. 'This 
man fpread the alarm ftill farther, and even 
^ilTerted, that two hundred thoufand papifb in 
England were ready to take arms. The pri-* 
foners proved, by fixteen witnefies from 
.St. Omers, that Oates was in that ieminary 
^t the time he (wore he was in London. But 
as they were papifts, their teftimony could 
gain no manner of credit. All pleas availed 
them nothing -, both the Jefuits and Lang- 
home were condemned and executed, with 
thc^r laft breath denying the crimes for which 
tthey died, 

The informers had lefs fuccefs on the trial 
of Sir George Wakeman, the queen's phyfi- 
cian, who, though they fwore with their ufual 
animofity, was acquitted. His condemnation 
would have involved the queen in his guilt j 
and it is propable the judge and jury were 
nfraid of venturing fo far. 

The earl of Stafford, near two years after, 
was the laft mgn that fell a facriBce to thefe 
bloody wretches -, the witncffcs produced a* 
gainft him were Oates, Dugdalc, and Tuber- 
ville. Oates fwore that he faw Fenwick, the 
Jefuit, deliver Stafford a commiffion from the 
general of the Jefuits, conftituting him pay- 
m^ftcr of the papal »np)r. Di^dale gave 

teftimony 
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teftiiDony that the prifoner had endeavoured 
to engage him in the defign of murdering the 
king. Turberville affirmed, that the prifoner, 
in hi9 own houfe at Paris, had made him the 
fame propoiaL The clamour and out- rage of 
the populace againft the prifoner was very 
great ; he was found guilty and condemned to 
be hanged and quartered ; but the king 
changed the fentence into that of beheading. 
He was executed on Tower- hill, where even 
his perfecutors could not forbear ihedding 
tears at that ferene fortitude which (hone in 
every feature, motion, and accent of this aged 
nobleman. Some other lords, who were taken 
up and imprifoned upon the former evidence, 
were tried and acquitted fome time after, 
when the people began to recover from their 
phr^nzy. 
A.D. 1679. But while thefe profecutions were going for- 
ward, raifed by the credulity of the people, and 
fcconded by the artifice of the parliament, 
other dcfigns equally vindiflivc, were carried 
on. The lord treafurer Danby was impeached 
in the houfe of commons, by Seymour his ene- 
my. The principal charge againft him was, his 
having written a letter to Montague, the king's 
ambalTador at Paris, direding him to fell the 
king's good offices at the treaty of Nim^guen, 
I to 
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to the king of France for a certain fum of 
money ; contrary to the general interefts of 
the confederates, and even thofe of his own 
kingdoms. This was a charge he could not 
deny ; and though the king was more culpa- 
ble than the minifter, yet the profecution was, 
carried on againft him with vigour. But he 
had the happincfs to find the king refolved to ' 
defend him. Charles aflured the parliament, 
that as he had afted in every thing by his or- 
ders, he held him as entirely biamelefs ^ and 
though he would deprive him of all his employ- 
ments, yet he would pofitively infift on his per- 
fonal fafety. The lords were obliged to fub- 
rnitj however they went on to impeach him, and 
Panby was fent to the Tower, but no worfe 
iconfequences enfued. 

Thefe furious proceedings had beea all car^ 
ried on by an houfe of commons that had now 
continued undiflblved for above feventeen years j 
the king, therefore, was refolved to try a new one, 
which he knew could not be more unmanageable « 
than the former. However, the new parliament 
did not in the leaft abate of the adtivity and ob- 
•ftinacy of their predeceflbrs. The king, indeed, 
changed his council, by the advice of SirWilUani 
Temple, and admitted into it fevctal of both , 
parties, by vvhich he hoped to appcafe his op- 
ponents } 
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pdhents^ but the antipathy to popery had 
taken too faft a pofifeflTion of meo*& minds, to 
be removed by fo feeble a remedy. This 
houfe refolved to ftrike at the root of the evil, 
which threatened them from a popifii fucceflbr ; 
and, after fome deliberations, a bill was brought 
in for the total exclufion of the duke of York 
from the crown of England and Ireland. It 
was by that intended, that the fovereignty ef 
thefe kingdoms, ppon the. king's death or rc- 
iignatiop, fhould devolve to the perfon next in 
fucceffion to the duke -, and that all a(£ts of 
royalty, which that prince ihould afterwards 
. perform, fliould not only be void, but deemed 
treafon. This important bill paflTed the lower 
houfe, by a majority of fevcnty-nine. 

Nor did their efforts reft here, the com- 
mons voted the king*s (landing army and 
guards to be illegal. They proceeded to cfta- 
Wi(h limits to the king's power of imprifoning 
delinquents at wilf. It was now that the ce- 
lebrated ftatute, called the Habeas Corpus aft, 
was pafled, which confirms the fubjccft in an ab- 
iblute fecurity from oppreffivc power. By this 
aft, it was prohibited to fend any one to prifons 
beyond the fea : no judge, under fevere penal- 
pes, was to refufe to any prifoner his writ of 

habeas 
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habeas corpus^ by which the gaoler was to pro* 
di»ce in court the body of the prifoner, whence 
the. writ had its name, and to certify the caufe 
of his detainer aiid imprHbnment. If the goal 
lie within twenty miles of the judge, the wric 
muft be obeyed in three days, and fo propor- 
tionably for .greater diftances. Every prilbircr 
0)uft be indiftcd the firft term of his commit* 
ment, and broiight to trial the fubfequenc 
term. And no man after being enlarged by 
court', can be recommitted for the fame of- 
fence. 

This law alone, would have been fufficient 
to endear the parliament that made it to pofte- 
rky ; and it would have been well if they had 
rcfted there. The duke of York had retired 
to 'Bruflcls during thcfc troubles ; but an in- 
difpofition of the king led him back to Eng- 
land, to be ready, in c^fe of any fmifter acci- 
dent, to aflert his right to the throne. After 
prevailing Upon his brother to difgrace the 
duke of MonmoUtli, a natural fon of the king's, 
by one Mrs. Waters, and now become very 
popular, he himfelf retired to Scotland, under 
pretence of ftill quieting the apprehenfions of 
the Engliih nation ; but in reality, to ftreng^ 
then bis imerefts there. This fecefllon ierved 

ftill 
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ftill more to enflame the country party, who 
were ftrongly attached to the duke of Mon- 
mouth, and were refolved to fupport him 
againft the duke of York. Mobs, petitions, 
pope burnings, were artifices employed to keep 
up the terrors of popery, and alarm the court. 
The parliament had fhewn favour to the va- 
rious tribes of informers, and that ferved to 
cncreafe the number of thefe mifcreants ; but 
pk)ts themfelves alfo became more numerous. 
Plot was fet up againft plot ; and the people 
kept ftill fufpcnded in dreadful apprehen- 
fion. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called,' Was 
brought forward to the public on this occafion. 
One Dangerfield, more infamous, if poflible, 
than Oates' and Bedloe, a wretch who had 
been fet in the pillory, fcourged, branded, and 
tranfported for felony and coining, hatched a 
plot in conjunftion with a midwife, whofe 
name was Cellier, a Roman catholic, of aban- 
doned charafter. Dangerfield began by de- 
claring, that there was a defign on foot to fet 
up a new form of government, and remove 
the king and the royal family. He commu- 
nicated this intelligence to the king and the 
duke of York,* who fupplied him with money, 

and 
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and countenanced his difcovcry. He hid fomc 
feditious papers in the lodgings of one colo- 
nel Manfel ; and then brought the cuftom- 
houfe officers to his apartment, to fearch for 
ffliuggled merchandize. The papers were 
found, and the council having examined the 
affair, concluded they were forged by Dan- 
gcrfield. They ordered all the places he fre- 
quented to be fearched ; and in the houfe of 
Cellier, the whole fcheme of the confpiracy 
was difcovered upoh paper, concealed in a 
meal- tub, from whence the plot had its name. 
Pangerfield being committed to Newgate, 
made an ample confeffion of the forgery, 
which, though probably entirely of his own 
contrivance, he afcribed to the earl of Caftle- 
main, the countefs of Powis, and the five lords 
in the Tower. He faid that the defign was 
to fuborn witneiTes to prove a charge of fo** 
domy and perjury upon Oates, to aflaffinate 
the earl of Shafteibury, to accufe the dukes 
of Monmouth and Buckingham, the earls of 
EfTex, Hallifax and* others, of having Been 
concerned in the confpiracy againft the king 
and his brother. Upon thi| information, the 
earl of Caftlemain and the countefs of Powis 
were fent to the Tower, and the king him- 

felf 
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ielf vfM fufpcAed of encoura^ng this impof^ 
ture. 

But it was not by plots alone the stdverfe 
parties endeavoured to fupplant each other. 
TwnulaioiiB petitions on tiie one hand, and 
flattering afidrefles on the other, were ient 
up from aU quarters^ Wherever the coaatrf 
party prevailed^ petitions filled with grie- 
vances and apprehenfionSi were feat to the 
king with an air <^ humble infolence. Wheve^ 
ever the church, or the court party prevailed^ 
addrefles were framed, containing exprelCons 
of the highefl: regard to his majefty^ and tfad 
deepeft abborrmce oi thofe who endeavoured 
to difturb the public tranquility. Thus the 
nation came to be diftinguiihed into PeiiUaueri 
and Jiborrtrs. Whig and Tory aUb were 
firft ufed as terms of mutual reproaoh at this 
time. The Whig^ were fo denoa^natcd ftoni 
a cant name given to the four Sootdh codven* 
ticlers, (Whig beii^g milk turned four.) Thtf 
Tories wene denominated from the Irifh ban* 
ditti fo called, whofe ufual manner of bidding 
people deliver^ was by the Irrfh wcnrd Tonccj 
or give me. 

As this parliament fccmcd^'cvcn to forpafe 

the former in jealaufy and refentment^ the king 

wa;s induced to diifolve it ; and could willing*^ 

2 ly 
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\y bav€ never applied to another. But his M^ 
ceflities, caufed by his want of oeconomy, and 
his numberlefs needy dependents, obliged him 
to call another. However every change feemed a.d. 1680. 
only toinflame the evil; and bis new parlia- - 
ment feemed willing to out do even their pre* ' 
deceffors. Every ftep they took, betrayed that 
zeal with which they were animated. They 
TOted the legality of petitioning to the king i 
they fell with extreme violence on the Abhor- 
rers, who» in their addrefles to the crown, had ' 

exprefled their difapprobation of thofe peti« 
tions. Great numbers of thefc were feized by 
their orjJer, from all parts of England, and 
committed to clofe cuftody : the liberty of the 
fubjeft, which had been fo carefully guarded 
by their own recent law, was every day violated 
by their arbitrary and capricious commitments. 
One Stowel of Exeter, wis the perfon that put a / 
ftop to their proceedings j he refufed to obey the 
-ferjeant at arms, who was fenttoapprehendhim ; 
he ftood upon his defence, and faid he knew no 
hvrby which they pretended to commit him. The 
houfe, finding it equally dangerous to proceed 
or to recede, got off by an evafion. They in- 
ferted in their votes, that Stowel was indifpof« 
ed ; and a momh^s time v^as allowed him for 
his recovery. It is happy for the nation, that 
Vol. III. F f ' IhoulcJ^ 
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fiiould the commons at any time overleap the 
bounds of their authority, and order men ca- 
pricioufly to be committed to prifon ; there is 
no power, in cafe of refiftance, that can compel 
the prifoner to fubmit to their decrees. 

But the chief point which the commons la- 
boured to obtain, was the Exclufion Bilh which, 
though the former houfe had voted, was never 
paflfed into a law. Shaftelbury, and many con- 
fiderable men of the party, had rendered them- 
itrlvcs io obnoxious to the duke of York, that 
they could find fafety in no meafure but his 
his ruin. Monmouth's friends hoped that theex- 
clufion of James would make room for their own 
patron, Theduke of York's profeffcd bigotry to 
the catholic fuperftition influenced numbers; and , 
his tyrannies, which were praftifed without con- 
troul, while he continued in Scotland, rendered 
his name odious to thoufands. In a week, there- 
fore, after the commencement of the fefljons, 
a motion was made for bringing in an exclu- 
fion bill, and a committee was appointed for 
that purpofet ']iht debates were carried on 
with great violence on both fides ; the bill was 
defended by lord Ruflfel, who had now refign-. 
ed his office of attorney gencraJ, by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry 
Capel, Sir William Pultncy, colonel Titus, 

Treby, 
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Treby, Hambden, and Montague. It was op«^ 
pofed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, fecrctary of 
ftate. Sir John Ernely, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ; by Hydej Seymour, and Temple : 
the bill paflcd by a great majority in the houfe 
of commons, but was oppofed in the houfe 
of peers with better fuccefs* Shaftefbiiry, 
Sunderland, and Eflex, argued for it. Halifax 
chiefly conduced the arguments againft it. Thd 
king was prefent during the whole debate ; and 
had the pleafure of feeing the bill thrown out by 
a very great majority. Ail the bifliops,' ex- 
cept three, voted againft it ; for they were of 
opinion that the church of England was iii 
much greater danger from the prevalence of 
prcfbyterianifm, than of popery. 

The commons were extremely^ mortified 
and enraged at the rejedion of their favourite 
bill ; and to fhew how ftrongly they rcfented 
the indulgence which was fhewn to popery, 
they paflTed a bill for eafing the proteftant dif- 
fenters, and for repealing fuch afts as tended 
to their perfecution. They proceeded to bring 
in bills, which, though contributing to lecure 
«he liberty of the fubjed, yet probably at 
that period only calculated to excite them to 
ihfurreftion. They had thoughts of renewing 
the triennialaaj of continuing thejudgcs in their 
F f 2 offices 
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offices during good behaviour i of ordering aif 
afibciation for the defence of his majefty's per- 
ien» and the fecurtty df the proteftanc religion. 
They voted, that till the exclufion bill was 
pafied» they could not, confiftent with the 
craft repofed in them, grant the king any man* 
lier of fupply ; and to prevent his taking other 
methods to get tnoaeyj they voted that who- 
ever (hould hereafter lend, by way of advance^ 
any money upon any branches of the king's 
revenue, fbouki be refponfible to partiamenc 
for his cbnduft. The king, therefore, finding 
that there were no hopes of extorting either 
money or obedience from the commons, came 
€0 a refolutbn of once more diflblving the 
parliament. His ufher of the black- rod ac- 
eordingly came to dijQblve them, while they 
were voting that the diflenters fhould be en- 
couraged, and that the papifts had burned the 
city of London. 

The parliament thus diflblved, it was coeh 
fidered as a doubt, whether the king would 
^^ ever call another : however, the defire he had 

of being fupplied with money, furmounted his 
lears from every violence a parliament might 
oiTc^r. But it had always beenfuppofed that 
the neighbourhood of London, at once both 
potent and fadkious, was an improper place 

for 
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for aficmbling a parliament that would be 
ftcdfaft in <thc king*s intercfts ; he therefore rc- 
fotved at once to puni(h the Londoners, by 
fliewing his fufpidons of their loyalty ; and to 
reward the inhabitants of Oxford, by bringing 
down his parliament to that city. Accord- 
ingly a parliament was ordered to aifemble at 
Oxford, and meafures taken on both fides to a. d, 1681. 
engage the partizans to be ftrenuous in their 
rcfolutions. In this, as in all former parlia- 
ments, the country party predominated : the 
parliamentary leaders came to that city, attend- 
ed not oirly 1^ their fervants but with numer- 
ous bands of their retainers* The four Lon- , 
don members were followed by great multi- 
tudes, wearing ribbons, in which were woven 
thefc words, '* No Popery 1 No Slavery !*• 
The king was not behind them iti the num. 
ber and formidable appearance of his guards ; 
fo that the parliament rather bore the appear- 
ance of a military congrefs, than of a civil af- 
fcmbly. ^ 

This parliament trod exadlly in the ftepy 
of the former. The commons having chofen 
the fame fpeaker, who filled the chair laft par- 
liament, ordered the votes to be printed^ every 
diiy, that the public might be acquainted with 
the fubjcd of their deliberations. The bill 
Ff3 of 
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of cxclufion was more fiercely urged than even 
Erncly, one of the king's minifters, propofed 
that theduk,e (houid bei^aniflied during life, 
five hundred miles from England i and that 
upon the king's deaph, the nes^t heir fhould 
be conftitutcd regent with regal power. Yet 
even this expedient, which left the duke the 
bare tide of king, could not obtain the atten- 
tion of the houfe. Nothing but a total exclu- 
fion could fatisfy them. 

f^ach party had now for fome fime reviled 
and ridiculed each other in pamphlets and 
libels ; and this praftice, at lad, was attended 
with an incident, that deferves notice. One 
Fitzharris, an Irifli papift, dependent on the 
dutchefs of Portfmduth, .one. of the king's 
miftreffes, ufed to fupply her with thefe occa- 
fional publications. But he was refolved to 
add to their number by his own endeavours; 
and employed one Everhard, a Scotchman, 
to write a libel againft the king and the duke 
of York. The Scot was aflually a fpy for 
the oppofite party ; and fuppofing_ this a trick 
to entrap him, he difcovcred the whole to Sir 
William Waller, an eminent juftice of peace ; 
and tQ convince him of th^ truth of his infor- 
piation, polled him, and two other perfons, 
privately, ^vhere they heard the vyhole confer- 
ence 
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Cnce between Fitzharris and himfelf. The 
libel compofed between them was replete with 
thb utmoft rancour- and fcurrility. Waller 
carried the intelligence to the king, and obr 
rained a warrant for committing Fitzharris, 
who happened at that very time to have a copy 
of the libel in his pocket. Seeing himfelf 
in the hands of a party, from which he ex- 
peftcd no tnercy, he rcfolved to fide with 
them, and throw the odium of the libel upon 
the court, who, he faid, were willing to draw 
up a libel, which fhould be imputed to the ex- 
clufioners, and thus render them hateful to 
the people. He cnchanced his fervices with 
the country party, by a new popifti plot, 
ftill more tremendous than any of the forego- 
ing. He brought in the duke of York as a . 
principal accorpplice in this plot, and as a 
contriver in the murder of Sir Edmondfbury 
Godfrey. 

. . The king imprifoned Fitzharris •, tic com- / 
mons avowed his caufe. They voted that he 
(hould be impeached by themfelves, tofcreen 
him from the ordinary forms of jufticej the 
lords rcjcfted the impeachment 5 the commons 
aflerted their right •, a commotion was Kkcly 
to cnfue ; and the king, to break off the Oon- 
tcft,iwent to the^houfe, and diflblved the par- 
F f 4 liament. 
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lifttnenty with a fixed refolution never to call 
l^nother. ^ 

This vigorous, meafure was a blow that the 
parliament had never expe^ed i and nothing 
but the neceflTity of the times could have jufti- 
fied the king's manner <^ proceeding. From 
that moment, which ended the parliam«fitary 
(commotions, Charles fecmed to rule wich 
flefpotic power ; and he was refdvcd to leave 
;he fucceSion to his brother, but clogged with 
all the faults and misfortunes of his own ad- 
miniftration. His temper, which had always 
b^en eafy and merciful, now became arbitrary, 
and even cruel ^ he entertained fpies gndin^r- 
mers round the throne, and imprifoned all fuch 
as he thought moft daring in their defigns. 

He rcfolved to humble the prefbyrtriafts ; 
$hefe lyere diveftcd of their employments and 
their places ; and their offices -given to fuch as 
held with the court, and approved the doc* 
trine of non-refiftance. The clergy begah to 
teftify their zeal and their principtes by ihbtF 
writings and their fermons ; but though among 
thefe, the partizans of the king were, the moft 
numerous, thofe of the oppofiie faction were 
the moft enterprizing. Thte king openly ef- 
poufed the cayfe of the former ; «iid thm pla- 
cing himfclf at the bead of a fa<atoh, he de- 
prived 
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prived the city of London, which had long 
headed the popular party, of their charter. It 
was not till after an abjeft fubmiflion that he 
reftored it to them, having prcvioufly fubjeaed 
the eleftion of their magiftrates to his imme- 
diate authority. ^ 

Terrors alfo were not wanting to confirm 
this new fpecies of mbnarchy. Fitzharris was 
brought to his trial before a jury, and condem- 
ned, and executed, The whole gang of fpies, 
witneflfes^ informers, fuborners, which had long 
been encouraged and fupported by the leading 
patriots, finding now that the king was entire- 
ly mafter, they turned fhort upon their ancient 
drivers, and oflfered their evidence againft 
thofe who had firft. put them in thotron. The 
king's minifters, with an horrid fatisfaftidn, 
gave them countenance and encouragement ; 
fo that foon the fame cruelties, and the fame 
Jnjuftice, was praftifcd againft prelbyte- 
rian fchemes, that had been employed againft 
catholic treafons. 

The firft perfon that fell under the difplea* 
ibre of the mihiftry, was one Stephen College, 
a London joiner, who had become fo noted* 
for his jeal againft popery, that he went by the 
jharne of the Proteftant Joiner. He had atcetid* 
ed the city meimbers to Oxford, aiftned with 

fword 
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fward and oiftol ; he had fometimes bceM 
heard to fpcak irreverently of the king, and 
was now prcfentcd by the grand jury of Lon- 
don as guilty of fcdition. The Iheriffs of 
London were in flrong oppiofition to the 
court ; and the grand jury, named by them, 
rcjefted the bill againft College. However, 
the court were not to be foiled fo ; they ient 
the prifoner to Oxford, where the treafon was 
faid to have been committed, and there tried 
before a partial judge, and a packed jury. He 
was accufed by Dugdale, Turberville, and 
others, who had already given evidence againft 
the catholics ; and the nation faw themfelves 
reduced to a ridiculous dilemna upon their 
teftimony. The jury, who were royalifts, 
could not accept their evidence, as they believ- 
ed them to be abandoned liars, nor yet could 
they rej6l it, as they were taught by theii; 
opponents to think them fufficient evidence 
for conviftion. College defended himfclf 
with great prefence of mind, and invalidated 
all their teftimonies. But all was in vain. 
The jury, after half an hour's deliberation, 
•brought him in guilty, and the fpeftators tefti- 
fied their inhuman pleafure, with a Ihout of 
^pplaufe. He bore his fate with unfhaken 
fortitude 5 and at the pl^ce of ?xecytion de- 
nied 
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nied the crime for which he h^jj^ been con- 
demned. 

But higher vengeance was demanded by 
the king, whofe refentment was chiefly level- 
led againft the earl of Shaftefbury, and npt 
without reafon. No fums were fpared to feek 
for evidence, and even to fuborn witnefles a- 
gainft this intriguing and formidable man. A 
bill of indidtment being prefented to the 
grand jury, witnefles were examined, who 
fwore tofuch incredible circumfl:ances, as muft 
have invalidated their tefl:imony, even if they 
had not been branded as perjured villains.. 
iVmong his papers, indeed, a draught of an 
aflTociation was found, which might have been 
conftrue.d into treafon ; but it was not in the 
carl's hand writing, nor could his adverfaries 
prove that he had ever communicated this 
icheme to any body, or fignified his approbation 
of any fuch projeft. The flieriffs had fummon- 
ed a ^ury, whofe; principles coincided with 
thofe of the earl, and that probably, more than 
any want of proof, procured his fafety. 

The power of the crown by this time be- a.d.i683, 
came irrefiftible, the city of London having 
been deprived of their charter, which was ref- 
tored only upon terms of fubmiflion, and tht 
giving up the nomination of their own ma- 
I gifl:rates, 
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•giftrates was To mortifying a circumftancc, 
that all the other corporations in England 
foon began to fear the fame treatment, and 
^ were fucccffivcly induced to furrender their 
charters into the hands of the king. Confider- 
able fums were cxadled for reftoring thele 
charters; and all the offices of power and pro- 
fit were left at the difpolal of the crown. Re- 
jiftance now, however jullifiablc, could not be 
fafc 5 ^nd all prudent men faw no other expe- 
dient, but peaceably fubmiting to the prcfcnt 
grievances. But there was a party in England 
that ftill cherifticd their former ideas of free- 
dom, and were refolved to hazard every dan- 
ger in its defence. 

This, li}cc all other combinations, was 
made up of men, fome guided by principle to 
the fubverfion of the prcfent defpotic power^ 
fome by intereft, and ftill many more by re- 
venge. Some time before, in the yeariSSi, 
the king had been feizcd with a fit of licknefs at 
Windfor, which gave a great alarm to the pub- 
lic. Shaftelbury had even then attempted to ex- 
clude the duke of York from the fucceflion,and 
united with the dukeof MonmDutli,lord Ruffel, 
' and lord Grey, in cafe of the king's death,, they 
confpired to rife an arms, and vindicate their opi- 
nions by the fword. Shaftcfbury*s imprifonmeirt 
and trial for fome time put a ftop to thdc defigns •, 

but 
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but they ibon revived with his releafe. Mon- 
mouth engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord 
Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentle* 
men in Cbefliire. -Lord RufTel fixed a corre- 
fpondencc with Sir William Courtney^ Sir 
Francis Rowles, and Sir Francis Drake, who 
promifed to raife the Weft. Shaftelbury, witlj 
one Ferguibn, an independent clergyman, and 
a reftlefs plotter, managed the city, upon which 
the confederates chiefly re|ied^ It was. now 
that this turbulent man found his fchemes 
mod likely to take effect:. After the difap- 
pointment and deft ruction of an hundred plots, 
he at laft began to be fure of this. But this 
fcheme, like all the former, was difap- 
pointed. The caution of lord Ruflel, who in- 
duced the duke of Monmouth to put oflF th? 
enterprize, faved the kingdom from the har-» 
rors of a civil war ; while Shaftelbury was for 
ftruck witfi a fenfe of his impending danger 
that he left his houfe, and lurking about the citjr 
attempted, but in vain,. to drive the Londoners * 

into open infurre&ion. At laft, enraged at 
the numberlefs cautions and delayswhich ck>gged 
and defeated his projects, he tl»reatened to begin 
with hisfriends alone. However afteralongiftrug^ 
gk between fear and rage, he abandoned all 
hopes of fuccefs, and iled out of the kingdom t6 

Amfterdan), 
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Amfterdam, where he ended his turbulent life 
ibon after, without being pitied by bis friends, 
or feared by his enemies. 

The lofs of Shaftelbury, though it retarded 
the views of the confpirators^ did not fupprefs 
them. A council of fix was erefted, confid- 
ing of Monmouth, Ruflel, Eflex, Howard, 
. Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden, grand- 
ion to the great man of that name. Thefe 
correfponded with Argyle and the malcon- 
tents in Scotland, and relblved to profecute 
the fcheme of the infurreflion, though they 
widely differed in principles from each other. 
Monmouth afpired at the crown ; Rufiel and 
Jtiambden propofed to exclude the duke of* 
York from the fucceffion, and redrcfs the 
grievances of the nation ; Sidney was for re- 
ftoring the republic, and Eflek joined in the 
fame wifh. Lord Howard was an abandoned 
man, who, having no principles, fought to 
embroil the nation, to gratify his private in- 
tereft in the confufion. 

Such were the leaders of this confpiracy; 
and fuch their motives. But there was alfo a 
fet of fubordinate confpirators, who frequently 
met together, and carried on projects quite 
unknown to Monmouth and his council. 
Among thefe men was colonel Rumfey, an 

old 
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old republican officer, together with lieutenancy- 
colonel Walcot of the fame ftamp, Goodenough, 
under-fherkFof London, a zealous and noted par- 
ty-man, Fergufon, an independent minifter, and 
feveral attornies, merchants, and tradefmen of 
London. But Rumfey and Fergufon were the 
only perfons that had accefs to the great lead** 
crs of the confpiracy, Thefe men in their 
meetings embraced the moft dcTperate refolii- 
tioqs. They propofed tg afialTinate the king 
in his way to Newmarket ; Rumbal, one of 
the party, poffeffcd a farm upon that road 
called the Rye-houfe, and from thence the 
confpiracy was denominated the Rye-hdufc 
Plot. They deliberated upon a fchemc of 
flopping the king's coach by overturning a 
cart on the high-way at this, place,, and (hoot* 
ing him through the hedges. The houfe in 
which the king lived at Newmarket took fire 
accidentally, and he was obliged to leave New- 
market eight days fooner than was expeded, 
CO which circumftance his fafety was afcribed. 
Among the confpirators was one Keiling, 
who finding himfelf in danger of a profecu-* 
tion for arrefting the lord-mayor of London, 
refolved to earn his pardon by difcovering 
this plot to the miniftry. Colonel Rumfey, 
and Wefl, a lawyer, no fooner underftood * 

that 
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dot this man had informed againft thein^ than 
they agreed to fave their lives by turning king's 
evidence, and they furrendered themfekes ac- 
cordingly. Sheppard, another confjMrator, being 
apprehended, confefled ftll he knew, and general 
orders were foon iflued out for apprehendinjg the 
reft of the leaders of the confpiracy. Monmouth 
abfoonded ; Ruflel was fent to the Tower ; 
• Grey efi:aped ; Howard was uken concealed 
in a chimney; Effix, Sidney, and Hambden, 
were foon after arretted, and had the mor- 
tification to find lord How^d an evidence 
againft them. 

Walcot was firft brought to trial and con** 
demned, together with Hone and Roufe, two 
aifociates in the confpiracy, upon the evidence 
of Rumfey, Wtft, and Sbeppard. They died 
penitent, acknowledging the juftice of the 
ientence by which they were executed. A 
much greater facrifice was ihortly after to fciy 
low. This was the lord Ruflel, fon of the 
earl of Bedford, a nobleman of numherleia 
good qualities, and led into this confpiracy 
from a convi6tion of the duke of York^s in^ 
' tentions to reftore popery. He wu libcralf 
popular, humane, and brave. All hij virtues 
werefo many crimes in the prefect fufpidous dif- 
« pofitionof thecoujt. Thechiefevvdenceagainft 
2 him 
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him was lord Howard, a man of very bad 
charadler, one of the confpirators, who was 
now contented to take life upon fuch> tcrms^ 
and to accept of infamous fafcty. This wit- 
ncfs fwore that Ruflel waSicngagcd in the.de- 
fign of an infurrcdion ; but he acquitted him, 
. as did alfo Rumfcy and Weft, of being privy 
to the aflfaindation. His own candour would 
not allow him to deny the defign in which he 
really was concerned ; but his own confellion 
was not fufficient to convidt him. To the fadt 
which principally aimed at his life there was 
but one witnefs, and the law required two ; 
this was over- ruled J for jufticc, during thi3 
whole reign, was too weak for the prevailing 
party. The jury ^ who were zealous royalifts, 
after a Ihort deliberation brought the prifoner 
in guilty. After his condemnation the king 
was ftrongly foUicited in his favour. E^en 
money, to the amount of two hundred thou* 
fand pounds, was offered to the dutchcfs of ' 
Portfmouth, by the old earl of Bedford, lord 
RufTeFs father. The king was inexorable. He 
dreaded the principles and popularity of this ' 
nobleman, and refented his former adlivity in 
promoting the bill of exclufion. Lord Ca- 
vendifh, the intimate friend of Ruflel, offered 
to effecb his efcape by exchanging apparel 
Vol. III. G g with 
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with him, and remaining a prtfoner in his 
room. The duke of Monmouth fcnt a mcC- 
fage to him, offering to furrender htmicif, if 
he thought that ftep would contribute to his 
fafety. Lord Ruflfel gcneroufly rcjedcd both 
thefe expedients, and refigned himfelf to his 
fate with admirable fortitude. His confort, 
the daughter and heirefs of the earl of South- 
ampton, findings that all fupplications were 
vain, took leave of her hufband without fted- 
ding a tear ; while, as he parted from her, he 
turned to thofe about him, " Now, faid he, 
•* the bitternefs of death is over.'* A little 
before the flieriffs conduftcd him to the fcaf- 
fold, he wound up his watch. " I have now, 
** done with time, faid he,, and muft hence- 
*^ forth think of eternity.** The fcaffold for 
his execution was erefled in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields i he laid his head on the block without 
the Icafl: change of countenance, anxi at twa 
ftrokes it was fevered from his body. 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney, fon to 
the earl of Leiccfter, was next brought to his 
trial. He had been formerly engaged in the 
parliamentary army againfl: the late king, and 
was even named on the high court of. jufticc 
* that tried him,.but had not taken his feat among 
the judges. He had ever oppofed Cromwell's 

ufurpatioD, 
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xiiutpVLtibny and went into voluntaty bani(h* 
. ment upon the r^ftoration. His aflFairs, however^ 
requiring his return^ he applied to the king 
for a pardon, and obtained his requeft. But all 
his hopes and all his reafonings were formed 
upon republican principles. For his adored 
republic he had written and fought, and went 
into banilhment, and ventured to return. It 
itiay eafily be conceived how obnoxious a man 
of fuch principles was to a court that now 
was not eVen content with limitations to its 
power. They went fo far as to take illegal 
methods to procure his condemnation. The ^ 

only witnefs that depofed againft Sidney was 
lord Howard, and the law required two. In 
order, therefore, to make out a fecond witnefs, 
they had rccourfe to a very extraordinary ex- 
pedient. In ranfacking his clofet, fome dif- 
courfes on government were found in his own 
'hand- writing, containing prihciples favourable 
to liberty, and in themfelves no way fubver- 
fivc of a limited government. By overftrain- 
ing fome of tbefe they were conftrued in- 
to trcafon. It was in vain he alledged that 
papers were no evidence; that it could not 
be proved they were written by hira ; that, 
if proved, the papers themfelves contained 
nothing cjjiminal. His defence was over- 
G g a ruled i 
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ruled ; the violent and inhuman Jefferies, who 
was now chief-juftice, cafily prevailed on a 
partial jury to bring him in guiltyt ^^^ ^^^ 
execution followed foon after. One can fcarce 
contemplate the cranfadlions of this reign with- 
out horror. Such a picture of fadious guilt 
on each fide, a court at once immerfed in 
fenfuality and blood, a people armed againft 
each other with the mod: deadly animofity, 
and no fingle party to be found with fenfe 
enough to ftem the general torrent of rancour 
and faftious fufpicion. 

Hambdcn was tried foon after ;^and as there 
was nothing to affed his life, he was fined 
forty thoufand pounds. Holloway, a merchant 
of Briftol, who had fled to the Weft-Indies, was 
brought over, condemned, and executed. Sir 
Thomas Armftrong alfo, who had fled to Hol- 
land, was brought over, and ftiared the fame 
fate. Lord Eflex, who had been imprifoned 
Id the Tower, was found in an apartment 
with his throat cut •, but whether he was guilty 
of fuicide, or whether the bigotry of the times 
might not have induced fome aflaflin to com- 
mit the crime, cannot now be known. 

This was the lafl: bipod that was (hed for an 
imputation of plots or confpiracies, which con- 
tinued during the greateft part of this reign. 

Never- 
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Neverthelefe the cruelty, and the gloomy fuf- 
picion of the duke of York, who, fince the 
diflfolution of the laft parliament, daily came 
into power, was dreadful to the nation. Titus 
Oates was fined an hundred thoufand pounds, 
for calling him a popiih traitor, and he was im- 
prifoned till he could pay it, which he was ut«> 
' terly incapable of. A like illegal fentence was 
pafTed upon Dutton Colt for the fame offence. 
Sir Samuel Barnardifton was fined ten thoufand 
pounds, for having, in fome private letters, rc- 
flefted on the government. Of all thofc who 
were concerned in the late confpiracy, fcarcc 
one efcaped the fevcriiy of the court, excopt \ 

the duke of Monmouth, and he was the mod; ' 
cqlpable of any. 

Atthis periodjthegovernment of Charles was 
as abfolute as that of any monarch in Europe ; 
but to pleafe his fubjc6ls by an aft of populari- 
ty, he judged it proper to marry the lady Anne, 
his niece, to prince George, brother to the king 
of Denmark. This wais the laft tranfaftion of 
this extraordinary reign. The king was fcized with 
a fudden fit, which refembled an apoplexy ; and 
though he was recovered from it by bleeding, 
yet he languifhed only for a few days, and then 
expired, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
(be twenty-fifth of his reign. During his ill- 
G g J ncfs 
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ncfs, fomc clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land attended him, to whom he difcovered 4 
total indifference. Catholic priefts werebroughc 
to his bed- fide, and from their hands he receiv- 
ed the rites of their communion. Two papers 
were found in his clofet, containing arguments 
in favour of that perfuafion. Thefc were fopn 
after publiftied by James his fucceflbr, by 
y^hich he greatly injured his own popularity, 
pd his brpther*s memory. 
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yfBHORRERSf who, 432 — ipany of them com* 
1" mitted to prifon, 438 
jfgitators of the army, what, 290 
jlnjou^ duke of, pays his addreiTes to queen Elizabeth, 

1 09 — a day fixed for the marriage^ lb. — difmiifed by 

that princefs, ib. 
jtfjtinomians^ what, 337 
Jrlingtofiy lord, minifter to Charles II. 396 
Armada^ the inyincible, account of, 132 — fliattercd by a 

tempeft, 134 — attacked by the Englifli, 135 — totally 

defeated, 136 — difperfed by a ftorm, ib. 
Arundel^ Humphry, heads the infurgents in Devonfhire, 

16 — befieges Exeter, ib. — taken prifoner and executed, 

, fir Thomas, executed for treafon, 28 

AJchixmy tutor to queen Elizabeth, his remarkable anec* 
dote of lady Jane Gray, 36 

B ^ 

jyABINGTON^ Anthony, joins in a confpiracy for 

•^ murdering Elizabeth, 112 — informs Mary of the 

defign,' 113 — ^apprehended and cotnmitted to prifon, 

JSaeon^ lord keeper, preGdes In a public difputatipn, 74 
regulates the finances of the kingdom, 76 

jBfliard, John, refolves to deftroy Elizabeth, 1 1 2 — gains 
over Babington to his party, ib. — betrays his accom- 
plices^ 1 14 — is j^prehendcd,^ 115 

Gg4 \ J^m- 
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Saribone*s parliament, what, 337 

Samwellj joias in a confpiracy to deftroy Elizabeth, 1 13 

Baftwicky Dr. punifticd by the court of Star-chamber, 
221 — releafed from hi9 imprifonment, 240 

Bedloif William, account of his plot, 417 

BinevoUnci^ what, IQ5 

Blate^ admiral of die fleet, fome account of, 332-r<-his in- 
trepid behaviour in the Mediterranean, 343 — his death 
and chara£ler, 344 

Bonner J bifhop, fent to the Tower, 12 — reinftated by 
Mary, 43-^made the inflrument of perfecution, 53— 
his inhuman cruelty, 55 — blames the court for hisie- 
vcrities, 61 

Bothwellf earl of, becomes the favourite of Mary queen 
of Scots, 85— account of, 86— accufed of Damley's 
murder, 88 — feizes the perfon of the queen, ib. — 
marries that princefs, 89 — taken prifoner, ib. — efcapes 
to Denmark, and dies miferably, 90 

Buckinghaniy duke of, one of Charles 11. minifters, his 
conduft, 396 

Burton y a clergyman, puniflied by the court of Star- 
chamber, 221 — releafed from' his imprifonment,, 240 



y^v/5/fLofWallingfprd, what, 355 

^ , under Charles II. what, 395 

Calais^ town of, its fortifications, 65 — taken by the French 
66 

papel^ lord, condemned and executed, 318 

QarrBy Robert, becomes the favourite of James I. 173— 

created vifcount Rochcfter, and carl of Somerfet, 1 74 

—marries the countefs of Eflcx, 175 — caufes Sir Thp- 

• mas Overbury to be murdered, ib. — tried and found 

guilty, 176 — pardoned, ib. — dies in obfcurity, 177 

^atejhyy Robert, contrives the powder-plot, 164 — flain 
in battle, 170 

Cavalier,^ sA\q^ 25 1 

Cf^//, fir William, principal counfellor to queen Eliza- 
beth, 7 3 T- his wife regulations, 76 — created lord 
Purlpigh, iQi— (Jefeajts the defigqs of the infiargepts, 

" . . 102 
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102-^his abilities as a ftatcfmaii, 1 06— created carl of 
Salifburyy 158 — bis artful condufk, ib. 

Chalgravs'field^y battle of, 267 

Charles I. afcends the Englifli throne, 192— his high no- 
tions of prerogative, 193— refolves to profecute the 
war with vigour, 194 — diflblves the parliament, 195 
— orders a benevolence to be exafted, ib. — afTembles 
the parliament, 196 — is refolved to fupport Bucking- 
ham, 197 — orders the commons not to concern them- 
felves with that favourite, 198 — commits two mem- 
bers of the lower houfe to prifon, ib.— releafes themy 
199 — diflblves the parliament, ib.— refolves to keep 
up a ftanding army, ib. — agrees Jto a difpenfation of 
the penal laws againft the papifts, 200 — borrows a fum 
of the nobility, ib. — levies fliip-money, ib. — confines 
thofe who rcfufe to pay this impofition. ib;— embroil- 
ed with the parliament, how, 202 — declares war againft 
France, 203 — calls a third parliament, 204 — threatens 
them,ib. — gives the royal aflent to the petition of right, 
206 — prorogues the parliament, 208 — diflblves it, 209 
-— commits feveral members of the lower houfe to pri- 
fon, 210 — grieves for the lofs of Buckingham, 214 — • 
concludes a peace with France and Spain, ib. — coun- 
tenances the proceedings of Laud, 218 — ^refolves to 
call no more parliaments, 219 — iflues a proclamations 
lb. — levies tonnage and poundage by his regal authority 
alone, 220— queftions the judges concerning his power, 
223— endeavours to eftablifh epifcopacy^ in Scotland, 
225 — a rebellion formed againft him in that nation, 226 
— demands forces of the nobility, 227— enters into a 
treaty with the Scots, ib.— endeavours to ralfe money 
for carrying on a war againft that pfeople, 228 — is ob- 
liged toafl^emble a parliament, 229 — his difiicuhies, ib. 
—diflblves the parliament, 230— fues the citizens in 
the Star-chamber, ib.— extorts a loan from the Spaniih 
merchants, 231 — his fchemes for raifing money, ib. — 
ill ftate of his army, 232 — fummons a council (rf peers, 
ib. — calls a parliament, ib. — defends the earl of Straf- 
ford, 236 — receives a letter from that nobleman, ib - 

co^fents to bis death, 237 — alarmed at the proceedings 
• pf parliament, 241— goes into Scotltad, 243— foUicits 

the 
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the Scots to affiftthe proteftants ip Ireknd^ 247— re- 
iufed afliilanoe by hisparliament) ib. — orders an accu- 
fation of high-treafon to be entered a^ainft lord Kim'' 
boIton> &c. 252r— goes to the houfe of comrtions, an^ 
demands five of their members, 253 — complains to the 
common council of the city, 254 — retires to Windfor, 
255 — writes to the parliament, ib- — his reply to the 
petition of the lower houfe, relative to a mUitla, 256 
—his peremptory refufal to the infolent requeft of the 
commons, 257 — refolves to have recoarfe to arms^ ib* 
•-retires to York, ib- — offers propoials to the commons, 
258— *reje£l;s nineteen propofitions made him by the 
lower houfe, ib. — his fpeecb on this occafion, ib. — his 
diftreffed fituation, 260 — adhered to by the greater part 
of the nobility, 26i--ere£ls the royal ftandard at Not* 
tingham, ib. — his proteftation before the army, ib. — re- 
tires to Derby and Shrew{bury, 263 — is refufed admits 
tance intoHul 1, ib. — accepts the fervices of prince Rupert 
and prince Maurice, 264 — engages the parliamentary 
army, 265 — receives foldiers and ammunition from Hol- 
land, 266— enters into feveral negociationswith the par«» 
liament, 267— reduces Cornwall, ib. — his great fuccefs, 
ib. — afiembles a parliament at Oxford, 270— prorogues 
it, ib» — his army receives a fevere defeat, 272 — &ils 
in a treaty which he began at Uxbridge, ib. — makes 31 
truce with the Irifh, 277 — receives fome of the natives 
of Irelapd into his fervice, ib. — his army defeated by 
Fairfax, ib. — retires to Oxford, 278 — is totally de- 
feated, 279 — his cabinet of letters feized, 281 — re- • 
treats to Oxford, 282 — makes conceflions to the parlia-' 
ment, ib. — furrenders his perfon to the Scots general, 
283 — is infolently treated by their preachers, 284-r-is 

' delivered up to the parliament by the perfidious Scots, 
286 — is confined in Holmby caftle, 287 — treated with 
the utmoft feverity, ib — his perfon feized by order of 
Cromwell, 291 — is conduced to the army, 292 — con- 
fined by them at Hampton-court, 295— has hopes of 

being made mediator between the parliament and the 
army, ib. — his ,noble fortitude, 296— efcapes froni 

Hampton-court, 297 — goes to Cariibrook caftle, 299 

fnters into a. treaty with the parliament, 302— his per- 
fon 
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fyn Uized hf the army^ sot^—aa attempt made in bis 
- ^vour by the parliament, ib. — is conveyed to Wind- 
for* 3.06 — is conduced to St. Jameses, 307 — brought 
to his triad, 308 — enters upon Us defence, ib. — in&lt* 
ed by the mob, 3io**{entence pronounced againft 
him, ib.— <his refignation, ib. — de£ces to fee his chii- 
dren, 311 — his exhortations to them, ib.«--his calm be-> 
haviour on the morning of hi« execution, 312— Jiis ad- 
drcfs to the people* 313 — his reply to Juxon, 314— 
his death, ib. — his chara<£ler, 315 
Charlis II. acoompanicB bis &ther to York, 257 — is in« 
vited from France by the Scotch, 319— enters Edin- 
burgh, 320— his difagreeable iituation there, ib. — 
endeavours to efcape, 321 — beads dbe Scotch army, 
324 — ^marches into England,. 325 — is abandoned by 
numbers of the Scotch ib.— is defeated, and obli{(ed 
to fly, 326— cuts fiiggots for feveral days^ ib. — en- 
deavours to efcape into Wales, ih.—- meets with colo- 
nel Carelefs, ib.-r-conceals himfelf in an oak, ib.— , 
retires to the hpufe of colooei Lane, 327 — goes to 
Briftol, ib. — recognized by the butler of the family 
he is with, ib. — goes to Dorfetihire, 328**-!$ in dan« 
ger of being difcovercd by a fmith, ib — embarks on 
board a fmall veflel at Shoreham in SuiTex, 329--^iands 
in NcM-mandy, ib.-*his'intereft in England favoured 
by general Monk, 366 — bi& propofals accepted by^the 
parliament, 369 — is proclaimed king, 370 — embark^ 
at Schevelin^, 471— lands at Dover, ib.— enters Lon- 
don in triumph, ib.^his age and'charafter at tbo 
time he aicended the throne, 373 — ^his prudent choice 
of his minifters, 374 — difbands the army, 377-r-rc- 
ftores the ceremonies of the church, ib. — his diflcrJute 
pondudl, 379— receives great powpr from the parlia-? 
ments of England and ocotiand, 38a— his exceilive 
pleafures, 381 — marries Catharine, 382 — gives lord 
Clarendon up to parliament, 383 — ^fiegs a fupply of 
the commons, 384 — ^^dcelares war againft the Dutch, 
ib. — concludes a treaty of peace with that republic, 392 
— ^takes the feals from lord Clarendon, 393 — ^forrn^ 
the triple alliance, 394 — enters into a fecret alliance 
^ith France, 397— declares war againft Holland, ib. 

^ — ^iiTueg 
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— ifiues feveral proclamations, ib.*-call$ a parliament, 
400 — rctrafta his declaration of indulgence, 401 — 
difiblves the parliament, 402— concludes a peace with 
Holland, 403 — fends an army of three thoufand men 
over to the continent, 406— enters into the quadruple 
alliance, ib.— receives intelligence of a* plot being 
formed againft his life, 407 — treats the deCgn with 
contempt, 416— orders Titus Oates to be confined, 
and his papers feized, 421 — changes the fentence of 
the earl of Stafford, 426 — defends lord Danby againft 
the parliament, 427 — changes his council, ib.-^dif- 
graces the duke of Monmouth, 429— fummonsa par* 
liamcnt to meet at Oxford, 437 — imprifons Fitzhar- 
ris, 439 — diflblvcs the parliament, ib. — refolves ncrer 
to call another, 440— alteration in his temper, ib.^ — 
humbles the prcfbyteriaiis, ib.r— deprives the city of 
London of their charter, ib. — incenfed againft the 
earl of Shaftefbury, 443 — a confpiracy formed againft 
him, 448 — rcfiifcs to extend his mercy to lord Ruffel, 
449-*- marries his niece to prince George of Denmark, 
453 — his death, ib. 

Charnociy joins in a confpiracy to d^ftroy Elizabeth, 113 

ChillVary account of, 260 

Clarendan^ lord, appointed chancellor of England, 374 
— deprived of the feals, 393 — impeached by thecom- 
' mons, 394 — banifhed the kingdom, ib. 

Clifford^ lord, minifter of ftate to Charles II. fome ac- 
count of, 396 

Coleman^ Edward, fecretary to the duke of York, tried 
and executed, 421 

College^ Stephen, called the Proteftant Joiner, who, 441 
tried, and executed at Oxford, 442 

Commiiiee of fafety, what, 358 

Co'uenant of Scotland, what, 225 

Cranmefj archbiihop of Canterbury, thrown into prifon, 44- 
— condemned for high»treafon, ib.^figns his recan- 
tation, 58— his great diftrefs, 59^^recants the paper 
he had figned, 60 — his conftancy at the ftake, ib. 

Cromwell^ Oliver, embarks for North America, 222 — 

^ the (hip detained by order of council, ib. — defeats the 
royalifts at Marfton Moor, 272— reforms the army, 

• • 278— 
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278 — defeats t|;ie king^s army at. Nafeby, 28.0— head« 
the indepen<Jant§, ^Hj -^account of his family, ^88—^^ 
gains the afFeftions of the army, 289— forms a miii-' 
tary parliament, 290— becoipes one of the agitators, 
lb. — invefted with the chief command, 292 — ad- 
vances to St. Alban*s, ib.— accufes eleven member^^ 
of treafon, 29.;^— replaces the two fpeakers, 295— 
inftance of his tendcrnefs, 296— difperfes the level- 
lers, 301 — defeats the Scottifli army, ib. — fuccrfsfull^ 
profecutes the war in Ireland, 321 — his barbarous po- 
licy, 3,22 — recalled by the parliament, ib. — made ge- 
neral of the army, io. — totally defeats the Scottifli 
army, 324 — routs the enemy at Worceftcr, 326 — 
enters London in triumph, 329 — become^ formid- 
able to the parliament, . 332 — drives the commons 
from their houfe, 334— forms a new parliament, 336 
diflblves them, 339 — declared proteftor of the com- 

. monwealth of England, ib. — his power^ 340 — bis po- 
litic meafurcs, 341— makes a peape with the Dutch^ 
342— -opprefles the royalifts, 345-7-refufes ^he crown, 
349 — detefled by his own family, 350— 'his dreadful 
fituation, 35 i-r-his death, 353 

Cromweliy Richard, proclaimed proteftor, 354 — calls a 
parliament, ib. — diflblves it, 355 — figns his own ab- 
dication, 356— leads a private life for the future, ib. 

D 

t^ANBT^ lord-treafurer, impeached by Seymour, 

-^ 426 — fent to the Tower, 427 

Dangerfield, his plot, 430 

Darnley^ lord, fon to the earl of Lenox, marries Mary 
queen of Scots, 80 — his eftates feized by Elizabeth, 
ib. — his charafter, 81 — caufes Rizzio to be mur- 
dered, 84— retires to Glafgow, 86— vifited by the 
queen, 87 — attends her to Edinburgh, ib. — put to 
death, ib. 

DavifoTiy fecretary of ftate, draws the warrant for Mary's 
execution, 124 — fends it to the chancellor, and then 
delivers it to Beale, ib. — committed to prifon,^ 130 

Day^ biftiop of Chichefter, deprived of his fee, 24 — 
reftored to his bifhopric, 43 

Delin- 
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DiUnquents, who, 238 ^ / 

Dighyj firEvcrard, attempts to fciic the Jiriftccfe EIiW- 

beth, 170— taken, and put to death, ib. 
Douglas^ George, murders Ri2zio, ^4 — driven out of 

tlve kingdom, 85— obtains liberty to return, ib. 
Drakty Sir Francis, attacks the Spaniards in America^ 

108 — fails round the globe, ib compaalids a fqu»- 

dron under lord Howard, 134 
Dunkirk fold to the French, "382 



tpDGE-H:% batdeof, 265 
^ -^-^ Edward VI. afccnds the Englifli throne, i— 
grants a patent to enable his uncle to fit in parlia'* 
ment on the right hand of the throne, 4 — creates bi- 
fhops by letters patent^ 5 — is prevailed on to lign a 
death-warrant againft Joan Boucher, 12 — is fent lo 
Windfor by the protector, 20 — receives an addrefs 
againft Somerfet favourably^ 21 — remits thp fine on 

' Somerfet's eftatc, 22 — greatly attached to the refor- 
mation, 25 — is prepofleffed againft his uncle, 27 — 
confents to his execution, ib. — writes circular letters 
to all the flierifFs, 28 — agrees to have the fucceffion 
fubmitted to council, 29— his ill ftate of health, 30— 
his phyficians difmiifed by Northumberland, 31 — his 
curp confidently undertaken by an old woman, ib. — 
his death and chara£ler, 32 ^ . 

Elizabeth^ her right to the crown fet afide by Edward VI. 

: 31— hated by Mary, 67— her prudent conduft, ib. — 
declines an offer pf marriage made her by the king of 
Spaiuj ib. — eludes all queftions relative to religion, 
ib. — her life in danger, 68- — ^afcen3s the throne, 71 — 
her accomplifhments, ib. — her obfervations on enter- 
ing the Tower, 72 — receives a propofal of marriage 
from Philip, ib. — endeavours to reform the church, 
ib.: — forms her privy-council, 73 — recalls all exiles on" 
a religious account, ib.— forbids all preaching with- 
out a fpecial licence, ib. — orders great part of the 
fervice to be read in Englifli, ib.— forbids the hoft to 
be elevated in her prefeiice, ib.--her embarrafled fi- 

tuation^ 
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ttiadon, 75— is inccnfcd agamft Mary qu€cn rf Secif% 76 
-—fends anambaffadoE toFiaafce, 77— rcfufcs^ remcft 
made her by Mary, 78-^gains the affeftion of the Scot- 
ti{h reformers, il> — her duplicity of conduA, 8o---ki- 
terpofes between Mary and herfubjeds, 90 — refufcs-to 
admit Mary to her prefence, 93 — appoints commif* 
fioners to examine the condu£): of that qneen^ 94-^ 
fends her to Tutbury-caftle, 96— ^fends an army into 
Scotland, 97— her deceit towards- Mary, ib. — ifrex-/ 
afperated againft the duke of Norfolk, 98 — rekafcs 
him from the Tower, loo-^gns a warrant for his 
execution, 102 — accepts the offer of the Hugonots, 
105 — her excellent government, iq6— accepts a ban* 
quet from fir Francis Drake, 108 — ^her behaviour to 
die duke of Anjou, 109 — feveral confpiracies fct on 
foot againft her, ib.-*-puts the queen of Scots into the 
cuftody of fir Am las Paulett, &c. in — commands 
Mary to fubmit to a trial, 116 — her behaviour after 
the condemnation of that queen, 121 — her anfwcr to 
the Scotch ambaffador, 123 — her irrefolute condud:» 
ib. — orders a warrant to be fecrctly made put foe 
Mary's execution, 124 — figns it, ib. — her grief oj*- 
hearing the Sentence was executed, 130— her refisnt- 
ment againft her minifters, ib. — her intrepid beha- 
viour, 1 33:— her ipeech to the army, ib. — her partial-^' 
ityforEffex, 138 — ftrikes him^ J39 — reftores him to 
her favour, ib. — enraged at the earl's conduft in Ire- 
land, 141 — confines him to his own houfe, 142 — her 
anfwer to his meflage, ib. — her extreme vanity, 144 
— a, confpiracy formed againft her by Eflex, 145 — ^her 
irrefolute behaviour, 150— her melanchdy fituation, 
1 5 1 — reproves the countefs of Nottingham^ ib. —name* 
herfucceflbr, 152 — her death and charaftcr, ib. 
Mfix, carl of, employed againft Spain, 137— his cha- 
rafter, 138 — becomes the favourite of queen Eliza- 
beth, ib.— his grfeat afceadancy over her, 139— his^ 
contemptuous treatment of her, ib.— ^receives a blow 
from her, ib — is again re-inftatcd in his fovereign's 
favour, ib. — his unguarded temper, 140^ — is appoint- 
ed to commend the forces, fent into Ireland, ib. — his- 
miftaken condu^ there, ib.'-^exsdperaces the q^een, 

141— 
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' f 4?— ^returns from Ireland without her permlfioD; ib« 
* — -U confined to his houfe, 142 — refolves to give up 
adl thoughts of ambition^ ib. — his meflage to the 
queen, ib* — does not dedine an examination of his 
conduA) ib. -*is (entenced to refign his employ ments^ 
and confined to his own houfe, i43-*his requeft to 
Ac queen refufed, ib. — becomes furious, ib. — his ill- 
timed hc^pitality, ib.-— duplicity of his condu&* 144 
—fpeaks dificfpedfuUy of the queen,- ib.— *aflembles 
a number of malcontents, 145— forms a fcheme for 
iecuring the palaoe-gates, ib. — his prefence required 
before the council, ib. — his perplexed fituation, ib.— 
receives ofiers of affiflance from the citizens, 146— 
difcovers his fcheme for raifing the city to his friends, 
ib. — his plot difcovered, ib.-*-attempt8 to make an In- 
furrefticm in the dty, 147 — is deceived in his expec- 
tations, ib.-*with difficulty efcapes to Eflex-houfe, 
1 48 — is refiifed hoftages, io. — furrenders at diicre- 
tion^ ib —is committed to the Tower, 149 — is con- 
, demned, ib. — his behaviour afterwards, ib.— has hopes 
of the queen's pardon, ib. — his death, 150 

JSJixj earl of, appointed to command Uie parliament's 
forces, 264 — pleads his troops towards Northampton, 
ib — refigns his command, 278 

£xciufi0n h^l^ account of, 428 — revived, 434 — ^throxm 
out by the lords, 435 



'ipAIRF AX^ one of the parliament's generals, routs a 
^ body of Irifli, 277 — reforms the army, 278 — gains 
the viftory at Nafeby, 280 — takes Exeter, 281-^made 
lieutenant of the Tower, 295 — quells an infurre£Uon 
in Kent, 302 — refigns his command, 322 — enters into 
an engagement to deftroy Cromwell, 350 
Falkland^ lord, his death and charadVer, 268 
FavAeSj Guy, one of the confpirators in the gun-pow- 
der-plot, 164 — ^feized by order of the lord-chamber- 
lain, 1 69— difcovers his accomplices, ib. 
Fiitorty fome account of, 211 — a£aflinates»the duke of 
Buckingham^ 212— his intrepid conftancy, 213 

Fifth 
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Pifth'tnonarchy-meTiy who, 337 

JPinch^ lord keeper, impeached by the commons, ^^37-^ 
. — *efcapes into Holland, ib. ,- 

Pire of London, account of, 39P 

Fitzharris^ writes a lii)el againft tfee gbvemmetit, 438-^ 

committed to prifon by tbe king, 439; — difcovers a 

pretended plot, ib. — his cauTe fupported by the com- 

ifions, ib — condemned and executed, 441 

.Fiitcber^ dean of Peterborough, his impertinent zeal^ 

127 
Forbijbery commands a fquadron under lord Howard^ 

134 — attacks theSpanifh Armada, 137 
^/(Mr//>, fir David, fined by the toMii of Star-chambeff 

G ^ . 

- y^ARDINER^ blfhop of Winchefter, oppofes the 

^^ reformation, 3 — defends the ufe of images, &c. ib. 

— fent to the Fleet-prifon, 4 — removed to the Tovyei-t 

12 — deprived of his fee, 24 — treated with great ri' 

. gour, ib. — rcinftated by Mary, 43 — his oceafional 

conformity, 52 — his brutality to Rogers, 54 
Goifreyy fir Edmundfbury, murdered, 415 
-Garnet J a jefuit, executed. for *being concerned in the 
powder-plot j 1 70 — confidered as a martyr, 171 
Gr^^7/ SVtf/ of the common wealth, 3.18 
Gray^ lady Jane, married to lord Guilford Dudley, 36— 
appointed fucceflbr to the crowft, 31 — claims the 
crown, 36 — hfer great learning, ib, -r- afcends the 
* throne, 37 — refigns her royalty, 40 — made prifoner, 
4 1 -—her behaviour at meeting the corps of Guilford, 
, 49— her execution, 50 
Guiifordy lord Dudley, married to lady Jane Gray, 30 

— mad^ prifoner, 41 — ^executed, 49 
Guife^ duke of, takes Calais, 66 

H 

JLTAB E AS Corpus zet^ what, 428 

••T^ Hamdeny John, embarks for North America, 222 
—the (hip detained by order of council, ib. — re- 
fufcs to pay the tax of ^(hip-money^ 223^ofcs his 
caufe, 224 — accufcd of high treafoo, 252-^flain in 
battle, 68 
VoL.UI, Hh -Him//- 
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Hamibofij duke of^ his laft incemew with Charles I. 

306'^tondemned and executed, ^t8 
Harrifin^ general, one of the regicides, his trial, 375 — 

found guiltv and executed, 376 
Ha/lings^ lord, marries Northumberland's daughter, 30 
, — dcferts with bis forces to Mary, 39 
Hauis, Thomas, condemned to the fbke, 57— his great 

conftancy, ib. 
Navfi, furrenderedtotheEngiifli, 105— retaken by the 

French, 106 
'Hawiinsf commands a fquadron under lord Howard, 

i34-~attack8 the Spanifh Armada, 135 
Hadirig, fir Arthur, embarks for North America, 122 

-^the (hi() detained by order of council, ib.— >accttfed 

of high-treafon, 252 
Hedthiy bifhop of Worcefter, deprit^of his fee, .24*^rc- 

ftored to bis btfliopric, 43 
High'<otnmi£fon cOuft aboKfliied, 242 
MvHandy 6arl of, condemned ^nd executed, 318 
NBo^tr^ bifhop of C^oucefter, condemned to the flames, 

53— his inflexible conffemcy, 54 
Hotham^ fir John, ikppointed gOTcraor of Hull, 263 
Uowaridy lord» comttiands the Engiiih navy againft the 

Spaniik Armada, 134 — totally defeau tliat powerful 

fleet, 136 

I 

^AMAICA^ taken by the Englifli, 344 
J Jmnes L proclaimed king of Scotlaad, by the title 
of jMiea VI. 91 — Conjares'Elieabeth to fpare the life 
of his mother, 122 — afcends the throne of England, 
i|6-*<«hisdcfpotic fendments, i57--Hiifgufts the peo- 
ple, ib. — proflitlites titles of honour, 158 — d^miflfes 
lord Grey, &c. from their employments, icg-^-con- 
demns them to death, ib. — pardons Cobham and 
Grey, ib.— confines fir Walter Raleigh, ib. — endea- 
vours to unite England and Scotland, ib.-^refolves to 
gbvern by the Englifti laws, 160 — his difputes with 
parliament, 1 6 1 — grants a tderation to the teachers of 
different rtltgions throughout the kingdom, 162 — z 
horrid plot formed againft him, 163— difcoYers the 
meaning of fome dark cxpreffions, in a letter fent to 

lord 
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lord Mounteagle, 168— kis moderation, 171— 91con» 
fequences refulting from his liberality to his favourites^ 
, 172 — his attachment to Robert Carre, 173 ^advances 

• him to the higheft honours, t74-^eonSne8 fvt Tkoi^ 
mas Overbury, 175 — cools in his afFcftion for So- 
merfet, 1 76— commands fir Edward Coke to enquire 

' into Somerfet^s conduft, ib. — his behaviour on part- 
ing with that nobleman, J77 — attaches himfelf to 
George Villiers, 178— creates him duke of Bnckiog- 
ham, ib. — confers numerous honours on this new fa- 
. vourite a^d 'his family, i79-^agiee& to accept a third 
. p^rt of the money due to him from the Dutt;b«^i8Q->r 
grants fir Walter Raleigh permiifion to go to Guiana, 
181 — jGgns a warrant for the ei;ecution of that gre^t 
man, 1,83 — is defirous that his fon Should marry a 
princefe of Spain, 184 — confents that the prince (hould 
go to Spain, 185 — a^ees to a marriage. between t^e 

• prince atod Henrietta of France, 187^^— fells hia prero- 
gative to the commons, ib.-^ftniggles between him 
and his parliament, ib— -declares war a^ainft Spain 
and the emperor, 189— isieized with an agMe, ib. ^ 
•^--exhorts the prince to porfevere in the protefiaitt re- 
iigion, 190— his death and chara&er, jb. 

James ^ duke of York, takes the coipmaod cf die fleet ^l 

' Scheveling, 370— is appointed high-admi^-al, 385-^ 

engages, and defeats the Dutch fleet, ib«-^s obliged tO 

• marry a daughter of the earl of Clarendon's, 393-^- 
ciares himfelf a catholic, 397— engager the Diitti, 398 
— marries his daughter Mary to the prinoe of Orange, 
405— receives letters concoFning a ^oonfpiraoy, 4oa«^ 
infi^s upoil an enquiry into that affair, 409r-«.i8 jipdaa- 
ger of being excluded the throne by parliament, 428«- 
returns from Bruflels, whither he hiad vetired, 429*^ 
prevails on Charles II. to difgraee the duke of Mon- 
moutb, ib.— goes to Scotland, ib. — incfiufcs the coim^ 
try party, ib. — fupplics Dangerfield with n:^oncy, 430 

' •— IS accufed of being concerned in a p^bt againft the 
king! and of the murder of fir Edmun<!fburv Godfrey, 
439— is oppofed by 9haftelbury, 444— publiflics two 
papers which were found in tlw king's clcrfct, 454 

Images, removed from the churches, 5 

H h 2 i»d(^. 
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hdipindgnis^ whoi 275— form a majority in the zxmff 

276 
Inquifinon:^ attempted to be introduced in England, 61 
J^fiH of Ken%^ account of, i% — burnt for her opinions^ 

Joycty feiics the king at Holmby-caftle, 291 

Juxtn^ bifhop of London, attends Charles I. after ien^ 

tenee was pronounced, 31 i 
/ri}%. maifacre, 245 

K • 
TT'ET^ a tanirer, heads the infurgents m Norfolk, 17— ' 
^^ erefts his tribunal under an oak, ib. — makes hun-' 

matter of Norwich, ib. — defeated and executed, 18 
Killing no MurdeTy a pamphlet, feme account of, 350 

L 

r JNGSIDEj battk of, 92 

•*-' . Lfltimer, bifhop of Worceftei;, condemned to thsr 
flames, 55 — ^his great piety, 56 — his execution, 57 

Lqudy archbkhop of Canterbury, a^s as one of the mi- 

. nfftera- of ftate, 2P5--Tbis cbarafbr, ib — treats- the 
puritans with rigour, 2 1 7 — introduces new ceremo- 
nies, 218 — impeached by the commons^ 237 — tried 

. and executed, 273 

LaudirdaUy duke pf, mihitter to Charles II. 396 — vaU' 
peached by the commons, 404 

Leicejier^ Robert Dudley, earl of, chief minifter to £li- 

. zabeth, 76— engrofli» the queen's favour, 107 

^LevelUrsy who, .299 

Lkois XIV. his conqueffs,. 399 

Liturgyy'2. new one. drawn up, 11 — ^aboliflied, 274 

London laid in aOies, 390 

Lordsy boufe..of, aboliihed, 31^ 

- ; M 

JiAARSTON-Moofy battle of, 271 > ' 
dKL ]\4^aryy queen, her ftrong attachment. to the popiA 
fuperftitions, 36—a party formed againft her by Nor- 
thumberland, % 37 — fends circular letters to all'tbc 
great towns and nobility of the kingdom, 38— retire* 
10 rramlin^ham-caftle> ib.— receives homage fiomtfcc 
■ .- jneft 
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• -men of Suffbllc, ib.— ^promifes them to defend -tbc 
4^.^3vs and religion of her predeceflbrs, ib. — is joined by 
•ieveral of the nobility, 39— is proclaimed qUeen by 
^he duke of Northumberfand, 41 — order* the duke of 
Northumberland to be arrefted, ib.-*enters London, 
42 — rcfolves to reftore the clergy to their former 
power,* 43 — rcleafes Gardiner, Bonner, &c and rein- 
.ftates them in their fees, ib. — Clences all preachers, 
5b. — is exafperated againft Cranmer, 44 — her afFec- 
tlon placed on the earl of Devonfhire, 46 — her mar- 
,riage with Philip, ib. — grants a pardon to four hun- 
<ired rebels, 48— affembles a parliament, 51 — her en- 
deavours to pleafe Philip, ib. — pe?fecutes heretics, 51 

. revives the old fanguinary laws, ib. — appoints com- 

miflioners to examine Hooper and Rogers^ 53 — ex- 
horts Bonner to perfocute the proteftants without pity» 
55 — orders Ridley and Latimer to be burnt:, ib. — or- 
iders Cranmer to be punifhed for herefy, 58 — favours 

- an ill founded report of her pregnancy, 62— defcrted 
by Philip, 63 — her extieme forrow, ib- — raifes money 

- by loans, &c. 64— declares war againft France, ib.-— 
lier fpeech -concerning Calais, 66 — her extreme hatred 
to the prince£s' Elizabeth, 67-^her cruel defigns. Xf^ 
wards her, 68 — her dcsith, ib. 

J^ary^ queen o£ Scots; excites the refcutment of Eliiza- 
76 — who fhe was, 77— deterjxiines to return to Scot- 
land, ib. — is refufed a fafc paflage through England, 

78 — confidered by the Scotch. as their perfecutor,. 79^ 

dilFerence between her and her people, ib, her title 

to the crown of England not granted by Elizabeth, 80 
-marn^s lord Darnley, 81— is difgufted with her 

liufband, 82— her attachment to P^izzio, ib creates 

him her fee retary, 8 3-her favourite murdered in her 
prefence, 84— refolves to revenge his death, 8q— in- 
duces hcrhulbandtogive Bphis accomplices, ib. - 

with dildain, »6 — her Ihameful attaoK^-^* .^ n«»i, ■ 
well, ib.-her diflembled tendernefrS^ , ^ 
/nfpeaed of being an accomplice %Lu?TII^'^,?'^ 
murdering her hulband. 88-l?er fu ^*i^ J'^^Ti '" 
-that occafion. ib.-feized by BotKw ,Pl''°""^*'^?" 

^ efcape* 
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cfcapcsfrom thccaftkofBorthwick, ib. — is takcfn aiid 
conclu^^ed to Kdinburgh, ib.— fent prifoncr to the 
critic of Lochlcvin, ib.— treated with great fcvcrity, 
90 — affifted by Elizabeth, ib.— obliged to rcfign the 
crown in faTOur of her fon, ib. — ill -treated by the earl 
of Murray, 9 1 — efcapes from her confinement^ ib — 
a bond of afTociation is figned by the nobility for her 
defence, 92 — heads an army of fix thoufand men, ib. 
— is defeated by the earl of Murray, ib. — embarks in 
a ii{hing-boaty and lands in England, ib.-^fends a 
xneflenger to £liza]]!eth, ib, — great marks of rdpedl 
ihewn her, 93 — (he is refufed admittance to the 
queen's prefence, ib. — admits Elizabeth an umpire in 
her caufe, ib — appoints nine commiflloners, 94— her 
guih proved, ib. — is -defirous of an interview with Eli- 
zabeth, 95 — her requcft to the queen, ib. — fent to 
r^utbury- caftle, 96 — her party in Scotland gains 
ftrength, ib. — fubdued by Elizabeth, 97 — offers of 
marriage made her by the duke of Norfolk, 98 —en- 
gages that nobleman in a rebellion, lof — her pitiable 
fituation, 102 — is fufpefted of being concerned in fe- 
deral confpiracies againft Elizabeth, 1 10 — is committed 
tothecateof fir Amias Paulett, &c. 11 1 — receives in- 
formation of a confpiracy formed in her favour, 1 13 — 
declares her approbation of it, ib. — is condufked ta 
I'bthcringay-caftle, 1 1 6 — receives orders , from Eliza- 
beth to fubmit to the trial, ib^ — her anfvver on this 
occafion, 117 — confcnts to her trial, 118— her de- 
fence, 119 — her accufation of Walfingham, ib. — all 
iicr retjuefts rcjeftcd, 120 — fentcnce of death pro* 
notinced againft her, ib. — her behaviour on receiving 
this melancholy news, 122*— writes to Elizabeth, ib.— « 
her great refignation, 124 — denies her being privy to 
any cbnfpiracy againft Elizabeth, 125 — is refufed the 
afiiftancc of her confdfor, ib.— -comforts her atten- 
dants, ib. — tender behayiotn* to her fcrvants, ib. — her 
behaviour the morning of her execution, 126 — her 
Ipeech to fir Andrew Melvil, ib. — declares her refolu- 
tion of dying a papift, 128— forgives her eieecut^onersi 
ib. — her death, 129 

Mafi reftored in England, 52 

MaffacnxAiS^z French Hugonots at Par^ i07-^i^ Ire- 
land, 245 * 
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JUditmrice^ |nTiice» oemmands under Charles L 264 

jHeal-iuh'pht^ what, 430 

Adelyilj fir Andrew, his affe£):ion for his miftrefi, 126-^ 
attends Mary in her l^ft moments, 127 

JHonk^ geheral, left in Scotland by Cromwell, 330— lils 
prudent conduft, ib. — made a major general of fo^t, 
358— fome account of, ib. — ^his deep refcrve, 360— 
drives the army from the capital, 362— dcmoliflies Ac 
gates, &c. of London, 363 — condu£ls the exeladed 
members to the houfc, 365 — new models his army, ib. 
takes Lambert prifoner, 366 — declares his intentioa to 
reftore the king, 367 — receives the king at Dover, 371 

Motttnouthy duke of, commands an army at Oftend, 406 
—engages with Shaftefbury, &c. to exclude the duke 
of York, 444— afpires to the crown, 446 
Montrofiy earl of, executed, 320 

Murray^ earl of, declared regent of Scotland, 92 — totally 
defeats the queen's forces, ib. — accufes the queen of 
Scots^ 93 — aifaflinated by Hamilton, 94 
Mujfelboroughy battle of, 4 

N ' 

'KTEVIL^ joins Parry in the attempt to murder Eliza- 

-* ^ beth, 1 1 0— betrays the fecret, 1 1 1 

Norfilky duke of, his great charafler, 97— his dujJicity 
to Elizabeth, 98 — committed to the Tower, 99 — an- 
infurre£tion in his favour, ib. — releafed from his con- 
finement, 100— fupports Mary's intcrefts, 101 — con- 
demned and executed, 102 

Northumbertand^ earl of, joined in a party to releafe the 
duke of Norfolk, 99— obliged to difperle, loo-^takeii 
and committed to the caftle of Lochlevin, ib. — ^trled 
and executed, 102 

Uottinghamf countefs of, her infiduous conduf); to EfleXy 
149— harihiy ufed by Elizabeth, x^i 



/^i/iJTof reformation, what, 17 

^ OateSf Titus, account pf his plot, 409— -becomes 

the people's favourite, 41 1 — encouraged by a peDfion» 

4X7-*-fevcrelypuniihed, 433 

4. Oliver 
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Oliver Cromwell, Sec CromwelL 
Ovirbury^ fir. Thomas, poifoned in the Tower, 175 
Oxford^ a parliament aflembled at, 270 — another i'um- 
jnoned to meet at> by Charles II. 437 



JpJRISi Van, burnt for Arxanifoiy 13 — maflacre cf, 

^ 107 

Ptfrr, Catharine, manies lord Thomas Howard, 6 — dki 
in child-bcd, 8 • 

Pmrrjy William, engages in a confpiracy s^gainft Eliza- 
beth, no — betrayed by his accomplice, iii^-cou- 
denrned and executed, ib. 

Patridge^ fir Miles, executed for treafon, 28 

PirfecMtiottj the bloody, binder queen Mary, 53 — ^num" 
ber of perfons who fuitered, 62 

PjiiiUn of right, what, 205 — ena£led into a bw, 2£A 

Petiticnefs^ who, 432 

Philip of Spain, his marriage treaty with Mary of Eng- 
land, 46-:-excites the queen to cruelty, 51 — crid:ra- 
Tours to throw off the odium of the periecution, 61— 
his power limited by the Eiiglifh parliament, 6^— re- 
tires to Flanders, ib. — perfuades the queen to declaw 
war a|i;ainft France, 64 — makes a propofal of marriage 
to Elizabeth, 72 — vo\ts deftrudion toAcEnglift, 131 
—his prodigituis preparations, ib- — his Armada totally 
defeated, 136 

Plague^ a dreadful one, 105— another in London, 390 

Piercfy Thomas, joins in the powder-plot, 164 — his let- 
ter to lord Mounteagle, 167 — killed in battle, 172 

PoinngSy fir Edward, commands at Havre, 105 — is oblig- 
ed to capitulate, 106 

Poli^ cardinal, account of, 52 — fcnt over as legate, ib.— 
dedares for toleration, 53 — his death, 69 

Pride^ col. b^ockzdes the parliament houfe, 303— bi* 
purge, .what, ib. 

Prjnm^ degraded by the court of Star-chamber, 221— 
puniflied a fecond time by th^it court, ib.— rdeafeti 
from his imprifonment, 240 

Purge of col. Pride, what, 303 

Puritans^ fome account of, 2i6-*i€tipe to America, ;ii 
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Pymi accufes the earl of Strafford, 233— appointed of tfe 
committee' of the commons, 243 — accufed of high-trear* 
Ton, 252 



GSVIlSfTINy St- battle of, 65 

.' • R ■ 

. J^ALElGtiy fir Walter, ipiprifoned by James I. 159 
•*^ — becomes the favourite of the people, iSo-^his 
voyage to Guiaiia» 1 8 1 — is difappointed in his fcheme, 
182 — his execution, 183 ' . 

Reformation y carried on under Edward VI. . 2— rthe cup 
reftored to the laity, 4— ralmoft completed, 12 — efta- 
bliflied in England, 74— in Scotland, 7.8 

Righides^ trials 6f» 57 5 —their conjftancy, 376 

Ridley^ bifhop of London, his ^rcat abilities, 55. — con- 
demned to the flames, ib, — his remarkable ferenity of 
mind, 56 — his dreadful tortures, 57 . . ' 

Rights petition of, what, 2Q5 — ena£ted into a law, 

V. 206 , ^ 

Rizzio^ account of, 82 — gains the affeclions of Mary, ib. 

. made fecretary for French difpatches, ib. — is murdered 
in tbe queen's prefence, 84 

Rogers^ prebendary of St. Paul's, condemned to the flames, 
. 53< — his fefenity at his execution, 54 

Roundaway^ downy, brittle of, 267 . ♦ 

Rotmdheadsy who, 251 , . ' * 

Rump-parliammU. account of, 356^ — ttirned out by the 
w army,. 3577rr/refvnte their feats, 361 . 

Ruperty prince, commands under Chafes L. 264 — ^gainar 
an advantage under col. Sandys, 265-r-defeated by 
'Cromwell, 272--defeated.:at Nafeby, 280 

Rujfely lordi fupports the exclu&on bill, 434— rjoins with 
Shaftefbury anfl Monmouth to explude the duke of 

..:.york^,444-rftat .to the Tower, 448:— hi^.chacaflLpjr 
ib. — tried and condemned, 449 — his execution^ 450 

Rye'houfe'plsfy^ZQQQjXiit Qf>.447 '- 
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CiANHWlCH^ admiral, his gallant behaviour, 398 
^ Savagi^ }o\iXii his deteflable refolution, 113 — joins 

in a confederacy to ailaffinate Elizabeth, lb. 
Sawtdirs^ a clergyman, condemned to the flames, 54 
&r£^/,.lady, fent to attend the queen of Scots, 91 
Self'dinying ordinance, what, 278 
StyMHTy lord Thomas, oppofes his brother, 6— marries 
the queen dowager, ib.— forms a party among the no- 
bility, 7 — ingratiates himfelf with his fovercign, ib. — 
defires to be reconciled to bis brother, 8 — lofes his 
wife, ib.— engages fir John Sharrington in his in- 
tereft, 9— deprived of bis pbft and committed to the 
Tower, 10 — condemned and executed, ib. 
&afi€flmry^ lord, account of, 396-^defert6 the Cabcd, 403 
—becomes the head of the country party, ib. — fup- 
ports the exclufion bill, 434-^tried and acquitted, 443 
—joins with Monmouth, &c. to exclude the duke d[ 
York; 444 — ^fiies to Amfterdam, 445«— hil destbi 

446 
SharringUn^ fir John, joins lord Thomas Seymour, 9 
^h-momf^ account of, 200 
Sidney^ Algernon^ account of, 460— unlawful methods 

ufed for nis conviction, 451 — executed, 452 
S0mer/itj duke of, made guardian of the kingdom, 2— 
declares for the reformed religion, ib.^-Jiis chara£ler, 
3— defeats the Scots at Muflelborough, 4 — impeaches 
his brother of high^treafon^ 10 — ^applies bimfelf to 
the reformation of religion, 11— efpoufes the caule of 
the poor, 15 — ^becomes obnoxious to a very powerful 
t«rty , 1 9 — ^fent to the Tower, 2 1 — recovery Ws liberty 
and power, 22 — committed to tbe Tower, ^A^m^oon" 
^emned and executed, 27 . 
iSJ^nm^invafion, account of, 132 " 
Stafford^ earl of, tried and executed, 425 
iSf^^^^, the royal, ere^ed at Nottinghiqii, 261 
Stanhfpi^ -fir Miehael, executedfor treafon, 28 
ft^fw^Mn^, cotupt of, its arbitrary deeifioos, 2a Q '»i>d i boj 

liihed, 242 
Stowel^ Mr. oppofes th^ ferjcant at^rms, 40^ 
S^affirdy earl of. See PTintwcrtb^ fir Thomat* 
SirattQH-hiU^ battle of, 267 
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<T^ATLORy aidergymimy condemaddt»tbe4uAe8» 54 
^ -^hia patitfiice in torture, 55 
Templi^ fir wiUiaifi, conditas the tripk-allianoB tttatj, 

7j^-i»^ what, 40Z 

^imat^ St. Ticar o^ hanged in his cpbes on die tvp^hia 

ownfteepk, 17 
Tbrcgmorton, fir Nicholas, fent amhaflador to Scodandi 90 

—^peifuadesMiry to refign her powers 91 
Tounagi and poundage, what, 208 
TmiSf a party fo eaUed, 43a 
?>/^// alliance, what, 394 
Tmnp^ Van^ account of^ 33ft 
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^JNEf fir Ralph, eseecuted for treafon, %S 
Finrnr^ his enthufiflftic rebdiion, 377 

'^fA>x, George, hdbomes tbefevourite of James I. t78-*-» 
rreated diUce of fiuckingham, ib*— carries the prince 
of Wales to Spain, 185—4^15 impolitic conduA, 186 
— ^cenfuredby the parliament, 195— ^defended by the 
king, 198— »ils in his expedition to Rochetle, 204-** 
fits outano&er fleet, aii-**is aflaffinated I^Felton» 
212 

Vvify^ bilhop of Exeter, depnTed of his fee, 24— 'Veftored 

> to his biflioprick,43 

yptis q{ the commons ordered to be printed, 437 

W 

rrrALS INGHAM^ fecretary of flate, difcoversBa* 

^^ bington's plot, 1^14 — ^his protcftation on Mary's 
trial, 119 

WoTj civil, account of, 260 

Warwick^ Dudley, earl of, defeats the Norfolk rebels, 18 
— fome account of, ib' — heads a party againft the pro* 
te&or, 21— affumcs the reins of government, ib.^de* 
prives Gardiner of his fee, 24— obtains the eftates and 

title 
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title of the htc duke of Northumberland, 2$ — ^arirefb 
the duke of Somerfet, 26«— recommends lady Jane 
Gray to the king as the moft lawful heir to the crown, 

J ' 29^— procures the title of- duke of SufiRDik for the mas- 
^uis of Dorfet, ib.-r^marries his fon to the Izdj Jane 

« ' Gray, 30— betroths his.daughtei; to lord Haftings, lb. 
—his tyrannical behaviour to the judges, 31 — attempts 
to feize the perfon of Mary, 37-*proclairfx$ lady Jane 

.' '. Gray, 38---takeS the cohimand of the armyi .39 — his 
pufilanimQus behaviour, 40— fent to. the T©wef,4x — 

c .condemned and executed, 42 

iFintworth^ Jord, his brave defence of Calais, 66 — ^ob- 
liged to capitulate, ib. . . 

, fir Thomas, made a minifter of date,' 215-:^ 

created earl of Strafford, ib. — his great abilities, ib.-^ 

manages the civil affaiisd* the nation, ^i^rrimpeacb- 

cd by the commons, 233 — tried before the houfe of 

peers, iL— fubftance of .the articles of impeachment, 

234— his noble defence, 235 — found guilty' by his 

peers, 4367*-hi8 generous letter tjo.thte l$ng, 2^ — his 

behaviour at his execution, .ib* 

*Wefbnorland^ earl of, joins in a party to releafe the duke 

. Norfolk, 99— -obliged to difperfe, 1 00 — efcapes to fjan- , 

. ders, ib.-r-dies in exile, 1 1 1 . 

Whtgs^ party fo called, 432 

fflmbletonf lord f commands a fleet of (hips fent againft 
( Cadiz, 196 — raifcarrics. in. his> attempt^ ibw. ,' 

fainter J Thomas, engages in the powder-plot, 164 — tSN 
;. Jccn^nd: executed, .170 ... , 

i^/n^ff of ^London demand a peace, 271 . . 

Wofcefter^ battle Of^ 3I6 

Wyat^ fir Thomas, heads the Kentifli infurgtots, 47—* 
taken prifoner and execiiti^d, 48 



* Y^O R K, duke of, See James^ duke of Yorkw 
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